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Vc call the Soath American people a Latin p«H j 

In part llicy are. The foreign Wood that is\ 

in than is for the most part Latin blorxL The upper 
cla£S is domiDanlly and sumtrlimes purely of Latin 
blood. Gut a great propoi'iion of Boulh Amer- 
ican blood is not Latin but Indian. Nevertheless, 
the charm of the Latin inheritance h over the whole 
continent and no one can vi»it ii and not come away 
without gratcfu! merooriea of a warm-hearted, 
quick-minded, high-spirited people, dtixens of a 
mighty land and forerunners of a mighty future. 
And the easy course for one who is as-ked to pre- 
Bcnt his iraprcsHions is to picture the surface life of 
these nations and pass by ihe great political and m- 
telJcctual and moral problems which they are facing. 
This easy cour« is iiot the course which can secure 
ranch help for Soutli America and it cannot carry 
lu very far toward a worthy understanding of our 

» duty, 
e only things of real interest are, Hrst, the facts 

iiey are, and secottd, what the facts can and 

^ht to be. We Bake no real headway by c\TJsion 

and cooccalmrot, by rosy deception and smooth flat- 

iieriea. We need first of all to look squarely at the 
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truth. That is what is attempted here. It is not 
attempted in any Pharisaical spirit. It is attempted 
with full acceptance of the principle, " With what 
judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged." No hon- 
est American can flincV from the straightest and 
sternest judgment of his nation and he will not for 
a moment dodge the reaction upon himself of the 
contention of this book. 

That contention is that where such need exists 
as exists in South America, there is a call for every 
agency which can do an)rthing to meet it. The in- 
evitable corollary is that if such need or any need 
exists in North America which South America or 
Europe can help us meet, it is their duty to give 
and it will be our pleasure to have their help. 

The difficulty in analyzing the South American 
situation lies in the need of discriminating between 
the responsibility of the South American religious 
system and the burden of the racial inheritance. 
Some lay the full load upon one, some upon the 
other. It belongs to both. Any Church would have 
found the problem difficult. Any race would have 
been depressed and retarded by the South American 
ecclesiastical institutions. 

Some students deprecate all such judgments as 
harsh and intolerant. They say that we must judge 
men and institutions by their conditions and their 
age, that a just sense of the relativity of moral prin- 
ciples will lead us to overlook facts which in another 
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agt or in other lands would appall its. On the otlier 
hand, we arc content to take the ^-icw of tlic great- 
est Roman Catholic historian of the last geiieratidn, 
! Acton. It had become " almost a trick of 
' say the editors of his famous volume on 
"he History of Freedom and Other Essays," " to 
t oi judging men by Ibc standard of thtir day 
and to allege ihe spirit of the age in excuse for the 
Alblgcnsian Cnwadc or the buniing of Hue. Atton 
fdt tliat this was lo deslroy the vcrj- bases of moral 
judgment and to upon the way Iti a boundless scep- 
ticiMn. Anxious as lie was to uphold the doctrine 
E growth in thcologj-. he alloivcd notliing for it in 
i realm of moraU. at ai^ rate in the Giristian 
, »ince the thirteenth century. He dcnmndcd a 
■ of moral judgnienl Independent oi place and 
U and not merely relative to a particular ciriUxa- 
, It is this preaching in season and out of 
on against the reality of wickedness, and against 
r interference with the conscience, that is the 
il inspiration both of Acton's life and of hia writ- 

" It is related of Frederick Robertson of Brigh- 

t during one of his periods of intellectual 

dty he fotind that tlie only rope lo hold fast 

s the conviction, ' it mnst be right to do right.' 

e whole of Lord' Acton's career imj^t be summed 

1 a counterpbrase, ' it must be wnmg to do 
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And as it is always wrong to do wrong, so also 
it IS always right to do right That is why it is 
both the right and the duty of true Christians of 
every Church and of none more than of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the United States to give sym- 
pathy and help to the aspiring people of South 
America who are wrestling with great problems and 
who deserve in their wrestling the good-will and 
practical aid of all friendly men. 

No publications on South America are richer in 
information than those of the Pan-American Union 
in Washington, formerly known as The Interna- 
tional Bureau of the American Republics. Readers 
wishing the latest statistics and reports from the 
South American nations should write to the office of 

the UnioiL 

R. C S. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE GREAT PAST 

i Tilt eariy peoples. The origin and character 
f the earliest South Aincricaii civilization are com- 
pleiely hidden from view. The most andent (races 
of man on tlie continent are the " Icitchen-midden " 
found on the coast of Peru, consisting of «ca shells 
•mj refuse, mixed with fragments of earthen pots 
and ashes and occasionally the implements used liy 
tliesc primitive people. After these men, who lived 
on .lea-food, ttiere came more advanced tribi» of 
whom we }cnow nothing except what may he inferred 
from their pottery and textures found in the deepest 
layers of (he »)iL This development, 8uch as it was, 
was confined to the sea coast. It was followed by a 
iWinderdil civilization on the Irigh tablelamU. Whire 
this civilization came from is a mystery, W'c know 
nothitig of how long it lasted or what its nature was 
except as its architectural ruins show that it had Ori- 
ental ktnahips and that it was as interesting as it was 
powerful. These ruins can be seen well to^ay at 
Tiabuanaco, in Bolivia, just south of Lake Titacaca. 
Immense stone pillars and gateways, which must have 
been brought frem great distances, prove that a pro- 
pie lived on th«ie high tablelands in centuries which 
we cannot &x now, akin to the race whicli left its 
massive monuments in Central America and Mexico, 
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4 SOUTH AMERICAN PROBLEMS 

and capable of as great achievements as the ancient 
Egyptians. Of their ideas and language we know 
nothing; but it is evident that their influence extended 
from Colombia on the North to Chile on the South, 
and as far as Tucuman and the Gran Chaco in what 
IS now Argentina. 

This ancient pre-Inca civilization disappeared cen- 
turies before the discovery of America. Its remains, 
however, were scattered over the whole Andean 
plateau and " on this base of an ancient culture, not 
entirely lost in its effects, although its remembrance 
had disappeared from the memory of men, a new era 
of splendor easily revived" under the dominion of 
the Incas.^ Prescott's "History of the Conquest of 
Peru " presents the classic picture of the Inca civili- 
zation, but it is hard to separate fact from fable in 
the authorities on which all such accounts must be 
based. The Incas had no written language or litera- 
ture, and while "there exist ancient chronicles writ- 
ten by some of the conquerors and missionaries . . . 
it is impossible to place absolute confidence in these 
narratives." * So that the real character of the em- 
pire of the Incas and the conditions of the South 
American people at the time of the Spanish conquest 
are but uncertainly known to us. It seems clear, 
however, that there was a widespread, socialistic, 
theocratic civilization organized and administered by 
the Incas, and reaching from Colombia to central Chile 
and the Argentine. Wonderful schemes of irrigation 
and not less wonderful systems of roads were con- 
structed. Armies were organized which brought the 
whole Andean plateau under the Inca sovereigns, who 
appear to have possessed from the eleventh century, 

^Garland, "Peru in 1906," 5. "Ibid., 11. 
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1 tradition Mys Uiey first came upon the scene. 
scttii-divini: diaractcr. The [nc» empire 
Iwd reacliftd it* grt-alcst pnis[wrily in tbc gcncratian 
before the Spatiiartla came, and the (Hsruption of 
" t prosperity l>y dvil war was one of the conditions 
^ played into Pizarru's liuils wb<*o, wtfji a band- 
f audadcius desperadoes like himadf, be came 
ory and e'^'''- 

irt from the Incas the only other great people 
[ South America, whom wc can identify, were the 
of Ecuador. Tradition says that they came 
I the SuuLh in the seventh century and invaded 
: seaboard of central Eaiador, and by the thir- 
~] century the outlines ol tlicir empire, which was 
1 by B male succession, appear. The Cara kiog- 
I reached m zenith al tbe end of the fourteenth 
ry, after which it was overthrown and absorbed 
e Incas. llic Caras were a vigorous slock, how- 
, and survived the Inca conquest and also " out- 
I tlie decimating (yranny of the Spaniards. 50 that 
f-Evc per tent of titc present population [of 
] is composed of their descendants." ' 
lie Incai nnd tl>c Caras are the only Srruth Ameri^ 
I races which attBtned any sort of organized and 
meed civilization- And thdr dvi!izaiion was weak 
icuLite. History has ^hnwrt us in their fate 
^ of a sodfllisdc order. Under the laas the 
cmitn^llcd cverytliing — agriculture, commerce, 
rriaj^. work and play. The result was that when 
i central government fcU. the whole dvili«ition 
lapsed. 

ThoM tliounntb tit fnoclkioarlfts wbn tpcDl their Uvc* 

ID tttpcrinlnx^tn^ the fomiture, Ibc AreUt I'le ¥0t\, Uk 

>U««Mp, "Sovtb Aanino lUvobba," Vd. II, jS^I 
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very cookery, of the families under their charge, and inflict- 
ing corporal chastisement on those whom they surprised in 
a fault, might succeed in forming a correct and regular soci- 
ety, drilled like the bees in a hive, might form a nation of 
submissive slaves, but could never make a nation of men; 
and this is the deep cause that explains the irremediable 
collapse of this Peruvian society under the vigorous blows of a 
handful of unscrupulous Spaniards. It was a skilfully con- 
structed machine, which worked like a chronometer; but 
when once the mainspring was broken, all was over,^ 

Beyond the empires of the Incas and Caras the 
native peoples were Indians with a primitive social 
and political order, not very different probably frcxn 
the Indians of the present time. The strongest and 
most virile race among them were the Araucanians of 
Chile, who showed themselves well nigh tmconquer- 
able and whose sturdy, truculent qualities character- 
ize the Chilean people of to-day. In Brazil, covering 
one-half of the continent, and with an Indian popula- 
tion whose size is absolutely unknown to us, there was 
only a stagnant and rudimentary civilization, and the 
Brazilian Indians melted away before the white man's 
coming even more pitifully than the Indians of the 
Andean plateau.^ 

The savage Indians of South America, whom the 
discoverers found, were tame and feeble in compari- 
son with the Indians of North America, and while the 
civilization of the Incas surpassed that of the Aztecs 
in Mexico, their resisting power was as nothing in 
comparison with the energy and fierceness of the 
Aztec race. The differences between North and South 
America to-day are not more the trstnsported differ- 
ences between the Latin and the Germanic peoples 

^Re?ille, "The Native Religions of Mexico and Peru," zpSf. 
* Dawson, ** South American Republics," VoL I, agSf, 
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tlian the continiinnu of th« undent and primittvc dia- 
siinilaritics. '* It is a common mlsconcqition on the 
part of the Engh.«h iittlihc lltat tlte raciul bub of the 
SouUi American peoples is Spanish or Pumigots*. It 
is not so — it is Indian ; fur it is ojily another miscoa- 
cepiion to suppose that the native races were wiped 
out by the Conquistadorcs." ' They were decimated 
by disease and misuie. but at the same time tliey weri: 
nude the stock opoa which the Latin blood Eram 
Europe was grafted. To this day no small part of 
the diversities of character among tlte Bouth American 
republics 15 due to the differences in the Indian radal 
stocks— Quichua, Aymara, Araucanian, Giiarany; and 
in the Latin radal grafts — Galician, Ba^ocE, (^lalo- ' 
nhu), Andaluiian, Ponti^ie^e. 

II. Thf discoverers and explorers. Brazil was one 
of the first parts of South America to be discovered 
and the men who really found it were mil Spaniards 
bat J\>rtuguesc, though Pinzon. a Spaniard of Palce, 
and one of the companions of ColutDbiis, was the first 
European to see the new continent Before Pinuxi 
reached the limit of his joum^. the mouth of the 
AnrazoQ, Portugal had despatched Pedro Alrarez 
Cabral, who in April, 1500, sighted what is now the 
State of Bahia. The Portuguese were lot^ir^ for 
such a trcfljurt as Spain soon afterwards found in 
Pern aO(l Slexico anfl ujKm Cabral's return and re- 
port, Amerigo Vespucci, whose name was given to the 
new world, and ll)c: ga-atcst tt-chincal navigator of 
the age, was sent to explore. He looked for gold and 
^cei: and dvilized inhabitants and found nothing but 
^e bratil-wood, a dye wood well known and hi|^jp 
valued in Europe, of a bright rei] ootor whid) gave it 
* 71W Tim**, Loodoo, Soulb AmaiiM Swpjdma^ Aagatt 10, i)ia, ti. 
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Its name, ''wood the color of fire." This name soon 
displaced the name of Santa Cruz which had been 
given to the land, and it became " the country of brazil 
wood," or, more briefly, Brazil. For thirty years Brazil 
was left unsettled. There was greater wealth else- 
where, but increasing French trade led Portugal to 
recognize the need of occupying the land in some 
formal way, and Martin Affonso de Souza founded 
the first colony at Sao Vincento, near the great cof- 
fee port of Santos, in January, 1532. The new- 
comers soon pressed up to the high tablelands only a 
few miles from the sea, and another settlement was 
founded near the present city of Sao Paulo. The 
people intermarried with the Indians and struck out 
into the beautiful interior. The Paulistas, as they are 
called, became a stirring, capable race, the European 
element increasing with fresh immigration and show- 
ing also a capacity of reproduction superior to the 
Indian. As a result of the success of these colonies, 
the whole coast of Brazil was divided into twelve 
feudal fiefs or captaincies, and assigned to courtiers. 
Six permanent colonies resulted, and ultimately the 
four centers for the settlement of the country became 
Sao Paulo, Pemambuco, Bahia and Rio de Janeiro. 
The sugar industry was soon established at Pemam- 
buco. The law of Portugal forbade the enslavement 
of the Indians save as punishment for crime, but 
Brazil paid no attention to the law, and with the es- 
tablishment of the sugar trade in Bahia, the import 
of Africans began between the two continents, which 
were not far apart. The Brazilian occupation was 
confined to the coast, and to-day there are still vast 
unexplored areas in the interior of the land. 
G>lumbus himself began the Spanish exploration of 
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Soutlt .America. Co hU lltird voyage be -lighted 
Venezuelan coa*t on August i, ijfjfi. The 

i tlieii in)tal>it«il by mmieioua Indian in'ttes. wlw 
pre not of a pacific characicr and who bitterly iouglit 
plinst the cnicllicK znd enslavements c>{ Uic Span- 
Not until 1545 wen: penoancnt scttlcnicnts cE- 
1 in the interior. On his fourth and ia&l voyage 
k 1502 CoItiml>U5 sailed along the G^lomhian shore, 
rat no attempt to conquer tlie country was made until 
■ 508, when Ojeda effccied a settlement on the coast 
In 153G Que^aila undertook the subjugation oi tht: 
Cliihcha^, a civilized peiiple similar to the incas on tlK 
igb plateau, and established liis capitol, the ])res«nt 
Ely o£ Bogota, near the site of Hk QiibcJia capitol. 
I bis fourth voyage Calumbus sailed un to Panama 
! planted a coluiiy on tlie Isthmus which the In> 
in» drove away. Kot until 1570 was a settlement 
^ectcd by Diego da Xicucra, governor of the prov- 
: of Ca-^tilla del Oro, which extended From the 
f of Oaricn Eo Cape Gracias a Dias- In 1513 Bal- 
X crossed the Isthmus after a jmin)Cy of twenty-aix 
i and discovered the Pacific Ocean, in the name of 
s King of Spain, claiming it and all the land il laved, 
irien. founded by Iindsu in 1511, and Panama, 
inded by Dania in igtS, became the great center* 
£ Spanish exploration, and as these were the treasure 
Vts from which the pold of Peru was slrippcd, they 
{traded adventurers fn>ni all lands, 
[it was Pijtarrn whu niiencd this wealth of Pero 10 
I world and established Spanish diinnuion on the 
jjiole Andean platwu. In 1532. niter several expcji- 
^ntal expeditions with a Utile company of one hun- 
I and two fot widiert and seventy-two horses, 
1 daring adventurer s«itcd the Inca emperor at 
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Cajamarca, overpowered his futile soldiery and took 
possession of Peru, gathering in as the first booty gold 
worth more than four millions sterling. Pizarro 
wasted no time and stood on no scruples. The Inca 
emperor he slew, the wealth he confiscated, and 
within half a dozen years the whole of the vast region 
ruled by the Inca power was overrun and subdued. 
Pizarro's lieutenant, Benalcazar, conquered the north- 
em region of Ecuador and entered Quito on Decem- 
ber 6, 1534. Pizarro's brother, Gonzalo, was ap- 
pointed Governor of the Province of Quito, and here, 
as elsewhere, the Spaniards apportioned the land and 
people among themselves and established feudal es- 
tates on which they lived upon the labor of the natives. 
To the south of Peru, Pizarro's triumph was even 
easier, and his brother Hernando was given charge of 
Bolivia. Almagro, another of Pizarro's lieutenants, 
was sent further south to Chile, but here he encoun- 
tered a vigorous, hardy people, not debilitated by the 
weakening socialism of the Incas. Individual owner- 
ship of property, rough struggle with nature and men, 
had made the Chilean tribes strong and virile, and 
though Almagro was victorious in his battle he soon 
turned back from such an inhospitable and goldless 
land. Returning to dispute with Pizarro his posses- 
sion of the wealth of Peru, Almagro fell at Pizarro's 
hands and the conquest of Chile was accomplished in 
1540-45 by another lieutenant, Pedro Valdivia, who 
after heroic marches and campaigns subdued the land 
and set up the landed aristocracy which rules the 
country to this day. In the thirty years following 
Valdivia's invasion, settlers from Chile and Bolivia 
passed over the Andes and established Santiago de 
Estero, Mendoza and Cordoba in western Argentina. 
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Pedro de Mendoza founded Buenos Aires in 1536, 
ald»ugb it was not till Ibirly years later that the settle- 
ment was sccofcly cstalilislwci. Thu natural appniadi 
irotn £nnipc to the v»lley cil the Ritf dc la Plata and 
its tribuuries was, of course, direct by sea, and Jtian 
Diaz dc Solis. coming by water, is credited with hav- 
ing discovered the great river in 1515. The explorer 
lost his life at the hands of Hie Uruguayan Itvliaiis, 
and it is an odd fact that Paraguay, far tRland, was 
an earher settlement than Uni^ay nn the sea. A 
settlement was made on the site of .'Vsnncion, the pres- 
ent ParaE:uayui capital, m 1536, while the first per- 
manent establiflhmenti in Uruguay were not set up 
until llic Jesuits cainc in 1604. 

The rapidity with ivhich the Spanish explorers 
overran the western an<I Miuthem <>ections of the con- 
tinent is extraordinary. In fifty years they had laid 
the foundaliotiK uf practically all the Spanish states 
wfakh are nowor^anizcd as nine independent republics. 
One reason for the rapidity of conqaest was the fact 
that the Spaniards had not come as agriniltnral set- 
ders, bat as adventurers for gold. 71tcy were looking 
for quick and easy wealth. They did no more wort 
themselves than was nvuidable, Tliey were eifual 
to any heroism but to no indnstry. The Indian popu- 
lations were impressed (o support and enrich them. 
The newcomers passed on to their diildrcn no in- 
heritance of industrious conflict with common condi- 
tions, no disiwsition to seek wealth in the orderly 
dcveJuptnott of eramnon nsourccs, ou agiicultunit 
knowledge, hut only the dominant ideas of quick ac- 
tion or feudal exse. 

ni. Tht govtrnors. Upon tbc discovery ol the 
new wotM, ihe Pope made a division of the globe 
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between Portugal and Spain, and the two countries, 
by the Treaty of Tordesillas in 1494, had fixed the 
line of division. The lands which they discovered they 
claimed to possess and undertook at once to govern. 
The era of independent adventurers and proprietors 
soon passed, and the two nations marked out prov- 
inces and viceroyalties and organized permanent po- 
litical institutions. 

In Brazil the captaincies were reabsorbed by the 
Portuguese crown, and Thome de Souza was ap- 
pointed governor-general and arrived in Bahia in 
April, 1549, with six Jesuits, the first to set foot in 
the new world. There were struggles with the 
French and the Dutch, and in the South with the 
Spaniards, but Portuguese power was steadily solidi- 
fied. The colonists were heavily taxed for the benefit 
of Portugal. Brazil learned thus early to bear a 
crushing burden, or it could not endure to-day the 
load of internal revenue duties which retards the de- 
velopment of the land and makes the prices even of 
home manufactures exorbitant. " All goods imported 
from the mother country paid twelve per cent duty. 
Salt and iron were taxed one hundred per cent. Every 
article introduced into the mining districts was sur- 
charged 2d. per lb." ^ A printing press appearing 
in Rio was ordered to be destroyed by the Court. 
The country was supported on slaves and forced In- 
dian labor. Nevertheless, the land with its immense 
resources and small population, less than 3,000,000 
people in 1800, the number of Indians unknown, in 
a country as big as Russia or the United States, great- 
ly prospered,* and in 1807 John, the Prince Regent of 
Portugal, fleeing from Napoleon, transferred the Por- 

^OakenfuU, "BrazU in 19099*' 67. 'lUd., 62. 



lugncsc Court from LUhon to Rio, and soon raistu) 
tite culony to couriliiiatc rank with the mother cuitn- 
try. 'rijis transfer of the Court transioriDttl Rnuil. 
In spite of the Regent's drrad oi Liberalifim. the 
of>efltng of Ercc paru, tltc oDuwancc of Itcc manu- 
izctuTe, (he ndc n{ immigration, tbe introdudioo of 
tlir priming |iruM and ilic udvent of the be.it elrmmts 
from f'ortugal produced a steady development of 
political coiLMnousnesi. The adoiition of a liberal 
con5tiliition by Spain in 1720 led, by exunple, to a 
d<3iiand for con<litutinnal govcmmcnl in Brazil wluch 
lA-as taken ttp by Dom Pedro, John's >on, and is:itied 
in the establishment of an independent monarchy with 
Dom Pedro as emperor. 

Pizarro was the nilcr of Uic Spanish territories 
eontb of Panama nntil his asssssinabon by Almagro's 
folInwer« tn 1541, m Lima ivhich Fixarm bail built 
Ss his capital city. Upon Pizarro's death the right to 
ttuminatc a governor reverted t'l the Spanish Crown, 
and in 1542 llie viceruyalty of Peru was establifllicd. 
For marly three centuries Peru was governed in the 
name of the King of Spain by a succession of thirty- 
eight viceroys, and when there was no viceroy, power 
was provisionally exercised by a Court of Justice, or. 
as tt was called, the Real Audicoda de Liou, founded 
ID 1544. 

Tbotigh the yietror* who fnllowcd each other in rarfd 
tucMMion wtrt uloeicd frmn aiDonfl llic grestenl Kranitces 
ol Sp«m. tbc}- wete bdd to an itKrt%>\a(tly rlipd account, 
and itic amalltM coikt*-!'^ !-> rfw^mfree or a failure to leivU 

home the iitnwrn in-'-rr- - > -i- \,\ 1,^ wriuti; ttam the 

|Ko{ilc wus *i'ii:rdv riAcd, Their ;orii- 

diciinn cxu-nrftJ <■■■-■ ' 1 AmeriL-a: th* Kip- 

taine-gciirral of ':•'■ . I'la, ami CMtir, tJi* 

royal aodicDcc of UuU^^, iIil ili^.h^iiil oI Ecuudor, and llit 
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governors of Tucuman, Paraguay, and Buenos Aires being 
all nominally subject to their orders. But in practice these 
widely separated divisions of the continent were largely in- 
dependent. Lima was, however, the political, commercial, 
and social center of South America. To its port came from 
Panama the goods destined for Peru, Chile, Bolivia, and even 
Paraguay and Buenos Aires. Many of the viceroys were 
lovers of letters, and the university produced scholars and 
authors not unworthy of comparison with those of the old 
world. The continual influx of Spaniards of distinguished 
Castilian ancestry and gentle training made the language of 
even the common people singularly pure, and the sonorous 
elegance of the Spanish tongue as spoken during the classical 
period has been best preserved in the comparative isolation 
of Peru. The influence of the bishops and priests, the Jesuits 
and the Franciscans, was hardly inferior to that of the offi- 
cials. The clergy controlled education; every village had its 
parish priest who compelled the Indians to go to mass and 
made them pay heavily for the privilege ; the Inquisition was 
early introduced and performed its dreadful functions with- 
out let or hindrance.^ 

The Spaniards founded cities, which the Indians 
had never done, with the exception of Cuzco in Peru, 
Quito in Ecuador, and Charcas in Bolivia. And in 
spite of all hindrances, the country slowly developed, 
although not without grave retrogressions. The nat- 
ural efforts of Spain to monopolize all trade provoked 
smuggling and illegal commerce, and in order to ad- 
minister the vast territories more efficiently, they were 
divided, in the eighteenth century, into three viceroy- 
alties, (i) New Granada, embracing Venezuela, Co- 
lombia and Ecuador, (2) Peru, corresponding to Peru 
of to-day, and (3) Buenos Aires, embracing Paraguay 
and what is now the Argentine and the audiencia of 
Chanos or Bolivia. Chile remained attached to Peru 
as a semi-independent captaincy-general. 

* Dawion, " South American Republics," VoL II, 67ft* 
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TiB dooBoant object of boib Ponaeoese and Span- 
iards ta the |;oTcnnnait of Soutfa America waf (be 
rapid explo i ta ti on of Ibe avail&Ue weahii of the Und, 
apcdaHy gold ao^ silver. Tbe Eampeuts did oae 
come to se^c to find « bcnx for freedom, to iocrcaR 
tbc local vealth and proapenty. Tbcy canw to d»- 
pkie tiut wealth. Their anihttioo wa6 Bo retara with 
ricbee and power to the bomdandt. Tbcy braught 
with then also only socb puthical ideals and ifiAi- 
toticns as tixy knew. Tbc characteristic form of 
go v e rnm ent in Spain had been town or commttoal. 
Spain was not a ccntnUircd or tmifiod sute. Baaqtic^, 
Ga&danB and Aixlaluiians were about as distinct In 1 
character and temper as diverse oalionaUtiet. Par 
centuries Spain ha<!t been a »t of loosely joined prov- 
htccfl and ilie prmineial govtnmienU were made op 
of municipalities. These chaTa<::cnftic3 found ex- 
presnion in the new world. There was do stroog 
bcnsc oi nationali^, no ootioa of state government 
re:sting uo pcrswoal rights and liutiti. There were 
only the old ideas af semi~in>tepcTKlent feadal divis- 
ioos, with a ruling privileged class and an undei^ 
world of »erf>. 

The pure-bloodeO Spaniard never lort tbe charac- 
ter of an alien tiLskmastef, and to this day llie Souih 
Ajnericaii ariAlticnicy incline; Id the ideal nf tbe post — 
a feudal autlrarity. witl) Europe as its real hmne, the 
center of its fashion* and pleasures and ideas, and a 
dcpendeol and inferior class suppttrting it. But from 
the beginning ihctc grew up d new ctGtnent en tbc 
populalion. No women came with the firtl seillers. 
aiKi as a renult the European.^ took natii'e wire* or 
conoibincs, and ibc people of the mixed blmnl wbo 
coostilute tbe vast bulh ot the Sguth Ameriom popo- 
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lation began. At first the conditions of this new 
race were not wholly favorable. It was not the best 
blood of Europe that was mixed with the Indian 
blood. When Cabral discovered Brazil, we are offi- 
cially told, he " ordered a solemn mass to be per- 
formed, took a solemn possession of the new country 
for the Portuguese crown, and then set out to India 
after leaving two criminals on shore that they might 
learn the language of the country and afterwards 
serve as interpreters."^ This same official memoir 
tells of Diego Alvares, the first great Brazilian col- 
onist, that " he lived among the Indians of Bahia in a 
state of concubinate with several indigenous women, 
by whom he had a great deal of children." And the 
same authority states that one of the great tasks of 
the Jesuits when they came to Brazil was the 

mission of moralizing the colonial society, profoundly cor- 
rupted by the bad example offered by the semi-barbarous 
Portuguese of the first settlement. A great many newly 
come Portuguese, seduced by the pernicious examples lying 
before their eyes, lived in concubinate with a great deal of 
female Indians, after the local fashion, or with them whom 
they singled out of their slaves. The priests themselves did 
the same; so that Nobrega wrote to the king, on August 9, 
1549, that the la3rmen took a very bad example by the priests 
and the Gentiles by the Christians; that the interior of the 
country was full of Christians' children, both young and 
adult, male and female, who lived and multiplied after the 
Gentile way ; that hate and disputes were to be found every- 
where and religious and judicial affairs were badly managed. 
Upon this the Jesuits, aided by the governor, obtained the 
celebration of marriages; several settlers chose indigenous 
slaves, whom they freed and married, others married the 
few European women who had accompanied the expedition; 
wherefore Nobrega recommended in the above-cited letter 
orphan girls or even prostitutes to be sent to Bahia, for they 

>.Viaiiiia» ** Memoir of the State of Bahia*" 597* 
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And it cannot be deniod that condiHotis not vrry dis- 
similar cbaractcriied the Spanish colonics. But while 
a ftmin of moral laxit)' was in this way injected into 
the Latin American iohericmcc, other and worthier 
qualities pa&scd into it also, such qii3Hti<.-s a^ daring, 
hopefulness, vciilurcsomeitess, devotion to a chosen 
leadership, and racial loyaltj-.* 

Something ist to he said on ead) side of the questica 
whether the Latin conquest of South America brouiflit 
chiefly advantage or diiiadvantage to the a.intinent 
and its people Lcoking at South America to-day 
amd contemplating tin: future, assuredly one must con- 
clude that the conque.'it brought gain and prmnUe. 
And even from tlic beginning, the Spanish occupation 
— and the iame thing could be said of the Portuguese, 
l>rauBlil many incoo leviable beiefili co South AmericiL To 
»ar iwtfting of ihc civiliieH tystcm of juriminiiience, Ibr let- 
lots sod the rcltglon which hate made lli« people* of the 
cMidnrjii mfcnbcri of the (treat w«tern European lomity, 
itie tniroductinn nf ntw and valuafilc animalji. gtiisii, and 
ttuiti TxiMd ll>e Inel of at-umge well'tKing amocg the rar* 
vivhis tnbibitanit. llnries, awe*, cattle, sheep, goat*, pig«, 
ijtjckuis, |iij{«iiDt, wbi-Bt, larky, oats, rkc. nljvct, Kniwt, 
onutgci. nignr-cxnc, apple*, puchu tuid relntcd fniiti, ami 
even the banana and the cocoa fx\m wtro inirodiiocd by the 
Stonlarda.* 

I^iit %fr. r)aw!«n points out on tlie other hand the 
untold Hufterinija of the Indians, the widespread de- 
ttruction of their civJliiation, of thetr roads and irri- 

> VtasoB. " Mmiolr i,f tlie Siatt of Rrtlt," «■& 
•Sm " CUDbil^e Medani lltaloa." Vol. S. tJop, nii, Ini a euv 
tnbfMiri an^ icortrauns KotiDn uf (be Spniib Cai^nu mi Is 

•Uawni. "Suukb Aiatiiaa KtpubUcx." Vd tl. Mt 
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gating canals and terraces, so that Peru to-day is 
vastly worse off in these regards than it was under the 
Incas, the death of thousands from exhaustion in im- 
pressed toil, the starvation of whole villages. And 
when the mines were opened the natives were driven 
to a deadly work like sheep to shambles. The Inca 
population, whatever it may have been, was reduced 
to 8,000,000 in 1575, and in Peru proper the last cen- 
sus taken before independence showed that the num- 
ber of Indians had become reduced to 608,999 ^^ ^ 
territory which at the time of the conquest had a popu- 
lation of five to six millions. " In the neighborhood 
of Potosi the Indian population fell within a hundred 
years to a tenth of the original numbers." ^ Dawson 
calls the colonial period " the devil's dance of Spanish 
carnage," and Las Casas, the contemporary defender 
of the Indians, declared: 

"The Devil could not have done more mischief than the 
Spaniards have done in distributing and despoiling the coun- 
tries, in their rapacity and tyranny; subjecting the natives to 
cruel tasks, treating them like beasts, and persecuting those 
especially who apply to the monks for instruction." 2 

Of Brazil OakenfuU says: "The exploitation of the 
Indians was a vast source of riches. In two years 
no fewer than 80,000 arrived on the coast, in the 
neighborhood of the capital (Bahia) to be employed 
in the sugar mills, etc. Almost the whole of these 
died in a very brief space of time."* The South 
American Indians, far more numerous and far less 
savage than the Indians in the United States and 
Canada, offered only a futile resistance to an exploita- 

^ Dawson, "South American Republics," VoL II, 58, S9f ^ ^4^i 
Garland, "Peru in 1^6," 33-35. 
'Quoted by Grose in "Advance in the Antilles»" 4. 
'"Brazil in 2909," 54. 
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Hon which hi the \aaAf settled by the Ei^Esh and 
FrLiich wai not allemplcd borause the wins uf these J 
people JO tbcir scttlcmimt were so radically diffcro 
froiQ the aims of the Spanish and rVirtiigucM:, aU 
wliidi woiiM have been impassible if it liad been at- ' 
tempted. Miscegciitttioa and cx))loitation were two 
differentiating clianurt eristics of the Latin treatment 
of llie Indi:ins. The influence of tliis fact upon the 
nature of Oie problem with which ihe South American 
nations are deahng lixlay is obWouB. 

iiut it was not upon the native people alone that 
Spaiufih colonial govemmeiit jiressed heavily. It was 
an intolershle burden to the colonists themselves. 
There never has been lieforc or since such nn([ualified 
mbrecding of olontal policy. No immigratiiin wa» 
permitted but Spanish immi{*ration. Even at the dose 
of the eighteenth century it was with difficulty that 
Humboldt secured the privilege of JDUroeying through 
the cnuntry for scientific purposes.' The vitality and 
jnvgn;sii> i-ness of a varied immigration were denied 
to South America until the nineteenth century, when 
it began to come itt. It » <lil» wliicb tias made Chile 
and Argentina and Brazil, l)ic land» chicily intlucnccd 
by it, the most aggressive and active of the South 
American countries. \'enciuela. Colombia, Eatador, 
Fern and Bolivia, untouched by this stream, remain 
almoi^t AS they have been for centuries. But even on 
the Spanish and Ponu«ue«« eclonisLi the yoke pressed 
uncndnrably and chafed men to discontent and rcvolL 

IV. Thf libtrators. Spain'^ attitude toward her 
colonie!> was suicidal. They were forbidden to t 
with foreign naltons or to engage in tralfk betwec 
the provinces. And ionutueraUe small timitntioi 
■Sec Jikm. "A IIlaliirT ft S«nii Amala, iKsi-ifo*." 
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were laid upon agriculture and commerce. One com- 
munity was forbidden to plant vines; another to sow 
flax. One place could not export wines or almonds; 
another could not build mills. All trade had to pass 
through Panama. Even the trade of Argentina could 
not flow directly to and from Spain, but goods from 
Cadiz for Buenos Aires must go to the Isthmus, be 
carried across on mules and shipped to Peru, there to 
be unloaded at Callao and carried by caravan for 
months over the Andean plateau and across the plains 
Df the Argentine. The manifesto of the Constituent 
Congress of the United Provinces of South America, 
issued from Buenos Aires, October 25, 1817, set forth 
what the liberators held to have been the abuses of 
Spain : 

From the moment when the Spaniards possessed themselves 
of these countries, they preferred the system of securing 
their possessions by extermination, destruction and degrada- 
tion. The plans of this extensive mischief were forthwith 
carried into effect, and have been continued without any in- 
termission during the space of three hundred years. They 
began by assassinating the monarchs of Peru and they after- 
wards did the same with the other chieftains and distin- 
guished men who came in their way. . . . The Spaniards 
thus placed a barrier to the population of the country. . . . 
Entire towns have in some places disappeared, either buried 
in the ruins of mines, or their inhabitants destroyed by the 
compulsive and poisonous labor of working them. . . . The 
teaching of science was forbidden us. . . . Commerce has at 
all times been an exclusive monopoly in the hands of the 
traders of Spain and the consignees they sent off to America. 
The public offices were reserved for Spaniards. . . . Among 
the viceroys who have governed in America, four natives 
of the country alone are numbered; and 602 captains-general 
and governors, with the exception of fourteen, all have been 
Spaniards. . . . Evenrthing was so arranged by Spain that 
the degradation of the natives should prevail in America. 
It did not enter into her views that wise men should be 
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formcil, fearful thai ' 

apobk oi pmniorr-.-.- 

inf dt iliikti'ti. nriT •',! 

wbkb ihe L'.ilna.-;. ,i 

pfDgTot. She ti; 1 

pr«heu)v« Urn wi.-; 

ra« tr^iiK' i <lonr' 

whurn tlir Vc«t>tiTt: 

tommcd. She wi; .[■ 

tUptlOMd OpulMlCt ^ 

onndvc* from nu'.r . ,1 

of induory in onlcr < 

of ruiftg nai af tni:-.'. i'.) 

fn)m ofliCM of tniM in ..nkr '.l,;ii P.-rtiii-:i(l,.t- 0[in mijitll 
bold inMuence Is the cowur)- and f>-irm the nn-uary hohiti 
and mdinaiiuitt, wtih a vtrir m lrarin« □( in inch a mie 
of Avpmiaict u tn be miahle to ilimk or ad, unles* acooH' 
inC to ^lunuh Cotou. 

Stidi i»09 the syHun rinnl)> and giuilily tt|ih«lil by the 
victruyi, each one of nhoin biirc il>c utate and amiganoe af 
a ftiicr, , . . \Vc held ncithrt .ii'i.f -i r hi'i't ■■•■.< Enflucact' 
ill our 'ivni Icgiilallcni; thb v^. ,: liii. . . . We 

wrrc sn»ri- ilat iwi nrher ti ii (ban pa- 

tioK*. iiid thai (or him wU' ^ ciMlor* all, 

even fapltji piini«)iinent woi ' 1 •■ for caaH 

of lhr» kind loroicnis nrw and ii -.iiftnird-ol craclly had 
btcn Intcaleil, such aa mad« natnit: shudder. 

It cannot be detucd that thu mt!) a tempeniie aMe- 
ment, AS temperate rarely as our Declaration of In- 
dependence, THc wrong? of the Britisli colonics in 
Nortli .'Vmcrica were niiM anO benciit'cnt in uompurj- 
son with tlic wrungs d[ the Spanish colnnit^ in the 
South. OiptAii) Bacil Hall wrote in his joiim*) in 
1823. " TIic whoJe purpose for which Ilie South Amer- 
icaiw existed was held to bo in collectinfi tojfctbiT 
pri!cioufi inetiix for the S).<aniards, luid if th« wild 
hnrSM ant! oittte could have beiyi tmincd to fiertatm 
these ofTicin, the inhabitants might have been dispeuSeil 
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With altogether, and then the colony system would 
have been perfect." ^ The conditions which have be- 
come familiar to us in Cuba and the Philippines pre- 
vailed all over Central and South America. Spain 
and Portugal were supreme, and while there was 
doubtless a great deal of contentment and a form of 
civilization, it was a base expression of wrong social 
and political principles immensely degraded by the 
autocracy of the Government and the fanaticism and 
domination of the Church. 

Yet it was not alone the wi:ongs from which they 
suffered which aroused the Latin American states to 
revolution. The Spanish colonies felt the influence 
of the movement towards liberty then altering the 
history of Europe and North America. Spain kept 
them as ignorant as possible of what was going on, 
but both they and Spain felt that some change in their 
relations would inevitably follow. Spain recognized 
the independence of the United States in 1783. How 
could she continue to deny all autonomy to her own 
colonies? The Count of Aranda suggested to Charles 
III, " the reorganization of all his colonial possessions 
in America, by the establishment of three kingdoms, 
namely, Mexico, Peru and the Spanish Main, includ- 
ing what is now Venezuela and Colombia. Over these, 
members of the Spanish royal family were to be 
placed as kings; and the Spanish monarch was to be 
supreme with the title of emperor. The scheme was 
rejected as too chimerical." ^ But by recognizing 
the right or at least the fact of American independence 
in the North, Spain was in a weakened position to 
deny it in the South. 

>See Bigelow, "The Children of the Nations," 6ff. 
'Brown, "Latin America," 127. 
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Tbe people of Sooth Ammca were mdong com- 

pansoQs for tban>el\ e». The muufesEo already quoted 
procectls with ih< statement: 



off an iran jrotc aod cannilt their own leUctty- 

Even more tlun by tlw revolution of the Untied 
Stall:*, the South American and Kfcncan patriots 
were inspitwl liy lh«: spirit and character of ihtr French 
Revolution. Ikilivar, after finMhing his cdticiition in 
Spain, vrcnt to Parii and saw there the closing scene* 
of thr Revolution, Later, he relumed to Paris and 
lived Uicre for five yvars. Subsuqucntly, he returned 
lo Veneancla by way of tlie United St3l«. But 
France pr«>hably infJucncoI him rnorir tlian Anwrica. 
Radolly. the Latin American people arc more in jym- 
pathy witli France, while tcniixramcnially their whole 
movcmait rcscmblcii the Frcncli Revolution far tnute 
than oQT<. They likrd the lancitions and princijtles 
of if heller, and we can undcrslaitd the »lrug)tlc for 
tl»c emancipation of Soutli America more readily. If 
we itiiaginc it as a movement o! Frencltmoti rutticr 
dian of Americans, 

Anil eurioiir>1y and with no intviilioa of hit ovin, 
tl>e man who nwJe indejicndentc iMSNilik- lor the 
Spanish colonies wa-s Napoleon. " I'rohably no man 
exerted a greater influence in proaioting the dcvkip- 
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ment of liberty and of free institutions on this con- 
tinent " than he.^ In 1808, he deposed Ferdinand VII, 
King of Spain, and put his brother Joseph on the 
throne. Spain was soon torn by civil war and the 
stringency of her colonial government was relaxed. 
The government at home was disorganized, and the 
colonies set up their own governments, some regard- 
ing them as tentative only, to be suspended when Fer- 
dinand should be reinstated; others rejoicing at the 
opportunity which they afforded of securing entire 
independence. In 1810, the first declaration of in- 
dependence was made. The first step was taken in 
Venezuela. There were three parties there: the im- 
perialists, or Bonapartists, the adherents of Ferdinand, 
and the liberators, who believed in independence. On 
April 18, 1810, there arrived at Caracas the commis- 
sioners who announced the formation of a regency at 
Cadiz and called upon the Venezuelans to be loyal. 
Bolivar expressed the feeling of the liberators. " This 
power which fluctuates in such a manner on the Penin- 
sula," he said, " and does not secure itself, invites 
us to establish the junta of Caracas and be governed 
by ourselves." On the following day, the junta was 
proclaimed as an independent power. " It voted not 
to recognize the regency of Cadiz and announced that 
Venezuela, in virtue of its natural and political right, 
would proceed to the formation of a government of 
its own."^ As Minister Romero said, "A condition 
of things had been reached which made independence 
a necessity that could not be suppressed, postponed 
or evaded." In this same year, steps towards inde- 
pendence were taken on May 25th in Buenos Aires 

^ Ellinwood, " Questions and Phases of Foreign Missions," 197. 
' Bnttcrworth, " South America," 42. 
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for the ArgentiiK; t>n July aolh, in Bogota for Colom- 
bia; on Scptemticr i6t!i, in Mc:xico; un Seplcmbcr 
tStI), in Sanliagu far Chile, and " during the flamo 
mondi of September in most of tJlc other colonws." ' 
In some cases. tliMc declarations were put forth u 
cx]iressive of na ill^loyulty to Ftrdinand, but were 
on Ibe other Itand <Iistioclly friendly to fiim and de- 
signed only to scnirc from him on his return to power 
some recognition of righu denied before. And al- 
tliough on Ferdinand's restoration these hopes were 
dbnppoinicd, tbe declaration of the council at Caracas 
on April 19, 1810, tltc 6rst of all the actual steps 
towards independence, was to tht effect that the gtrv- 
cmmcnl then to be formed would <;xercise authority 
in the name of Ferdinand VII, pending his restoration 
to tlie throne. Nothing wotM satisfy Spain. 1k>w- 
evcr, but tbe re-tstablislunent of licr complete and au- 
iDcntic authority. The mediation of Great Britain 
in behalf of the colonics was refused. The patriots 
in 1817 said: 

The Spariiib miniiiten:, MiniJcd bjr dieir Mtigutnary ujirice, 
spunml die tni^iltuUon and iH&ued rigorous ardcn to ill ttieir 
gcnuralii iv piuh the wui and tu inflict beavkc (Tuniilununt*. 
On (irery side. »cBffoI<l» were raiwd and rccoiirsf was lu<l 
to evcr>' invrtitiiwi for ipreadiDg conttcrtiation and dinuay. 
... In the tnwn fif Vallc-Gnnik, they cnfoyed the hratal 
plcaMre of cutliiiK uB ilw cars of Ibe Inhabiianis &nd ^cnt 
oR btiikeu filled with tbctc prcM^nn t» their licid(|tiiirfeu. 
. . . Tliry fkiVF lint luily httu cnicl and ini|itavablc iti mor^ a 
dering. Imt Ihcv (lavt: n!«i divftted tbemfelyi^* ui kII nijrollg 
and piiblir (tcc«n-y, t.y wti)pi<tiif oW reliBi"iis perions f" 
■be npen Miaam and alio wnmen bouiul to a i-oumitj 
llirm pKv'wBtly m Ik (>ini>i>ed tail cxpoxcil 10 ibaoM i 
dcriHun. . . , Tlicj have dccloitnl thai tile law* of mr ob- 
served ninonff ayiUitd nntinnt ought not Ki be tiraclAnl 
^itiiBcii>, ~Uako anil ibc tl^llcd StklU*" »n- 
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among us; and their General Pezuela, after the battle of 
Ayouma, in order to avoid any compromise or understand- 
ing, had the arrogance to answer General Belgrano that with 
insurgents it was impossible to enter into treaties. Such has 
been the conduct of Spaniards towards us since the restora- 
tion of Ferdinand de Bourbon to the throne of his ances- 
tors. We then believed that the termination of so many 
sufferings and disasters had arrived. We had supposed that 
a king, schooled by the lessons of adversity, would not be 
indifferent to the desolation of his people, and we sent out 
a commissioner to him in order to acquaint him with our 
situation. We could not for a moment conceive that he 
would fail to meet our wishes as a benign prince, nor could 
we doubt that our requests would interest him in a manner 
corresponding to that gratitude and goodness which the cour- 
tiers of Spain had extolled to the skies. But a new and 
unknown species of ingratitude was reserved for America, 
surpassing all the examples found in the histories of the 
greatest tyrants. 

The same justification of their course was advanced 
by the Venezuelan patriots in their declaration of 
complete independence on July 5, 181 1. This was the 
first formal and unqualified assertion of independence. 
It was the first act in the great movement which de- 
Uvered northern South America from the sovereignty 
of Spain. The great hero of the movement in the 
north was Simon Bolivar, who was bom in Caracas 
in 1783. Bolivar was preceded, however, by Fran- 
cisco Miranda, who was born in 1756 and who 
dreamed the dream of independence and strove to 
realize it before its time. He passed on his vision and 
his spirit to Bolivar, but died in prison, where Bolivar 
and some fellow-patriots had placed him. It was un- 
der Bolivar's leadership that the independence of 
Venezuela was declared at Caracas. After many vi- 
cissitudes the victory of Boyaca, on August 7, 1819, 
enabled him to prodaim, on December 17, 1819, the 
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RqKihlic of Gjlomfcia. consisting of Venatoela and 
New Granada, the tatter of which in 1858 became the 
United States of Colombia, a separate republic, re- 
verting thus to the in (Jejicn deuce »ccurei1 during the 
diaturtied days be (ore VcnciuiJa had actually olilained 
her liberty. On June 34, 1821, lie gained the di^cisivc 
victory of Carahobo wliicJi ended the Spanish power 
in the new combined republic, and the same year he 
was elected its presJJent. 

In Hk south, meanwhile, a similar movement was 
going on. Argentine took advantage of the ansdtlcd 
conditions in Spain to set up its own provisional gov- 
ernment, and on January 31, 181.3, a congress as- 
sembled in Bncnos Aires and elected Posadas dic- 
tator. On July 9, 1S16, independence was fonnally 
declared. Of the great ciiaractcrs who won freedom 
for the sotilh, San Martin sland.s out as tiic forfrmwrL 
Having taken a prominent part in tite emancipation 
ol Prtifmos Aires, he turned his attention westward 
and planned for the deliverance of Chile and Peril. 
From his position as Governor of the Province of 
Cilzco he niarcJ>«I over the Andes into Chile and at 
Maipo, tm April 5, 1818, fought the battle against tlw 
myaltats which freed Chile. liis next step vtss a 
naval expedition. Commanded by Lord Cochrane, a 
Britisb /Xdmtral. his fleet sailed from Valparaiso and 
San Martin entered Lima. On July sS, 1821, Peru 
declared her independence. 

These two delivering movements met at Guayaquil 
in rSsa, when BtiliN-ar and San >fartin came together 
and conferred over their grval plan 10 deliver the 
whole 01 South America. Son Mariin believed lltat 
hi> work was now dont:; that Bolivar could accora- 
pliEji the liberation of the western regions better alone, 
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so he quietly withdrew. " The presence of a for- 
tunate general in the country which he has conquered 
is detrimental to the state," he said. ** I have achieved 
the independence of Peru. I cease to be a public 
man." Whereupon he crossed the Andes, took his 
daughter with him to Europe, and lived there in pov- 
erty and neglect. 

Midway between the movement of independence in 
the north and the movement in the south, was the 
work of deliverance done by Sucre in Ecuador and 
Peru. At the battle of Pichincha, on May 24, 1822, 
he destroyed the Spanish power in Ecuador, the new 
republic joining at first the republic of Colombia. On 
December 9, 1824, with Bolivar, he fought the great 
battle of Ayacucho against the Spanish viceroy La 
Sema, and finally destroyed the authority of Spain. 
The provinces of Upper Peru, which were thus freed 
and which had theoretically been part of the Argen- 
tine Republic as successor to the vice-royalty of 
Buenos Aires, were now organized into an inde- 
pendent republic under the name of Bolivia. 

The course of the struggle in the smaller states of 
South America it is not necessary to follow. It is 
necessary to speak only of Brazil.^ 

There the course of affairs was peculiar and dis- 
tinct. Under Dom Pedro I it was already an inde- 
pendent country, freed from European domination. 
What it required was emancipation not from Por- 
tugal but from monarchical to republican government, 
and this transformation came peacefully. The rule 
of Pedro I was so unsatisfactory that he abdicated 

*For a thorough yet succinct account of the establishment of inde- 
pendence in Spanish America, see " Cambridge Modem History/' VoL 
X, chap. ix. 
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in 1831 in favor of Iiis five->Tar-oId job, who issued 
Irom a r^cDcy to obsuidc power in 1840. Pedro II 
was a rcmnrkablc man and his govvmnicnt of Bnuil 
helped to pn.i>art it fiir freeil'ini. He was himit«lf 
a royalist, but he freed the Brazilian slavcii and in 
doing Ko brought on his own downfall. The ceo- 
RDcnic diaiige whkh re^uhoi alicnaliil the wi:aUhy 
class. PliintatioDS dependent upon slave labor beianw 
pfofitlese. Comtism became a dominant philosopli* 
ical and political influence. Tlic ami]r was in the 
hands of the anti-nionarchists. The Emperor bowed 
to the inevitable and withdrew to Europe and a new 
life stinrd tlirou^h the nation n<]W taking itfi place 
as the lau among the South Ainoncan repubtin anviing 
which in territory and population it is fir;it.' 

V- The republks. The South Amcriain republics, 
as we Itave »een, liuve a radically diffcri^l Iteredit/ 
from the United States. In North America the re- 
public grew nut of local sclf-govcmiiieni and rested 
on tlie ICngUiiti or Teutonic political idea of Mfong 
nationally, which not only did not sacrifice »lf- 
goveriunent hut depended upon it, and on tlte princi- 
ple of rcprcscotatioa and responsibihty. In South 
America the republics rested on the Roman political 
idea of " a con()tiering people liolding sway over a 
number of vanquished peoples."* The Roman idea 
was by ira means necc!»arily tyrannical. It opened 
citizenship tu all and it made all theoretically equal 
before the taw, but it lacked the rcprcMintalive prin- 
ciple. The South American repubhca have the char- 
acter whidt was inevitable from tbdr political un- 
ccetry. 




* FUIb, " Tlw BafiBslna* 
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Spanish-Americans have known only two forms of gov- 
ernment, which have everywhere and always coexisted, 
though they seem inconsistent. First, there is an executive — 
the limits of his power ill-defined, and often imposing his 
will by force, in essence arbitrary and personal, and feared 
rather than respected by the people; secondly, the Cabildos 
and the modem deliberative bodies. Never really elective, 
these have nevertheless performed many of the functions of 
bodies truly representative; they have checked the arbitrary 
executives and furnished a basis for government by discus- 
sion. For centuries the communities looked to them for the 
conduct of ordinary local governmental affairs, and they 
survived all the storms of colonial and revolutionary times. 
On the other hand, their importance in the Spanish govern- 
mental scheme has been a most potent influence in pre- 
venting the growth of local representative government by 
elective assemblies and officials. Consequently, in national 
matters, freely elected and truly representative assembles have 
been hard to obtain. Legislation has been controlled by the 
functionaries, and there has been no general and continuous 
participation in governmental affairs by the body of the 
people. Government by discussion and by common-sense of 
the majority is difficult to establish among a people accus- 
tomed for centuries to seeing matters in the hands of offi- 
cials whom they had no practical means of holding to re- 
sponsibility. The people have rarely felt that the executive 
was their own officer.^ 

The South American republics deserve great credit 
for their increasing political vitality and their growth 
in democratic spirit, in view of their political inheri- 
tance. They sprang out of and carried forward with 
them the spirit and ideals of Spanish dominion, and 
as the " Cambridge Modem History " says, 

There is something medieval in the Spanish dominion down 
to its close; the Middle Ages supply the best parallel to its 
apparent inconsistencies — ^high ideals and shameful vices, ten- 
der humanity and shocking ferocity, thoughtful provision and 

^ Dawson, " South American R^ublicsy" Vol. I, SS^ 
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nctnal neglect, ctilc of fcirmDlu anO tndiffferenoe to fad*, 
cxaliAtfon oi ceremonial faJlh and sluiincltM i>rafllncy, a 
theory of all-pen'miiaii sm-creiKUiy aitd aonuictceace in caa- 
sUdE bicitdiri of ll]at tntemiitXT-^ 

We have understood loo littk the intricate character 
tif t)ie liilftcultics which tite Suuih Ainericati rcpuhlics 
have had to overcome, and have given tlieni too liuie 
oi the help and sympathy which they have deM:rYcd. 
They have ntill great problems to deal with, cntaikd 
by their iiilieritance, and in no lands of the world, in 
consequence, t» 80iind popular education more viuUly 
Dcce&sary to the wcU-bcingr aod progress of the state. 
Only thrw oi the ten South American republics are 
federal unions composed of Hovcrdgn states like the 
United States or the states of Mexico. These three 
are the Argentine Republic, the United States of 
Braiil, ami tlac United States of Venezuela- All the 
other repnhlice have a unitary or centralized form of 
govcmmcnt. the provincial or district heads being ap- 
pointed by the President, In each republic h the 
usual division int<i executive. legislative and Judicial 
branches. In some states, as Chile, Vencmela and 
Unignay, tlit judges of tlic Supreme Court arc eltrcied 
by the national coiigress. In others, as the Argentine 
and Colombia, they are appointed by the President 
of the republic. In some, as Uruguay, the President 
Is Glecied by Congress. In most of the South Ameri- 
can states be is elected by eircturs chosen by p-jpular 
vote. IJul tthal has been said of the political hered- 
ity of the South American institutions will suSice to 
explain the fact that tlic popular vote U very small. 
In tlie election of igo8 only 18,000 volts were cast 
in Buenc« Aires, a city of cmx a millioo inbabitanU. 
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The frequency of South American revolutions has 
made some of the South American republics ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of the world. But something is to be 
said in their defense. First is the character of their 
political inheritance; and secondly, the lack of really 
representative government, the limitations of the fran- 
chise, the ignorance of the great masses of the peo- 
ple, and the farcical character of elections which are 
always controlled by the party in power, have made 
revolutions the only possible way of securing a change 
of administration. A revolution is indeed a sort of 
popular election. And there is something noble in the 
loyalty and sacrifice with which multitudes of poor 
people who knew little or nothing of any principles 
or issues which were at stake, have fought for their 
leaders and followed them to death. But it was Latin 
feudalism rather than American democracy. 

The South American nations are intensely devoted 
to liberty. Republican institutions with them face 
many grave problems, but they do not face the prob- 
lem of national scepticism as to republican principles. 
These states are republics by conviction and forever, 
and it is essential, therefore, that their people should 
become such citizens as can alone sustain and admin- 
ister free institutions. " Our needs," say the wisest 
and most patriotic men in South America, " are char- 
acter and intelligence. The discoverers and colonists 
bequeathed us boldness and cleverness, but their blood 
runs purely in the veins of but a few of our people, 
and even with the few it is not always remembered 
that courage must be upright and that cleverness 
must be thorough and true. We need what every na- 
tion needs, integrity and real education." 



CHAPTER II 

THE SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBUCS 
OF TO-DAY 

South America, both ia its pl^nical gCDgrapliy anil 
in its people, presents vivid contrasts nitli our own 
comitieai. The two continents do not vary greatly in 
i'lK. The an:a ol North Aiuerica ia ]9,8io.zoo s^jiuu'c 
kilometers and of South i\nnnica, 17,813,950. or ac- 
cording to the ligures of the International Bureati of 
American Republics, now tlic Pan A:i>cricaii Union, 
8.559*00 and 7.598.CXX) square nnlc5 resi)ectivcly. 
Uul the two cootiucnls arc 01 .itrikin^Iy dilFcfi'iit 
omfiguratioa and in the matter nE nver sy'tcma South 
America is more richly equipped than any other con- 
ttnciit. This water s>-stein renders the development 
of interior Sourh America far simpler Own tlie dcvel- 
optncnt uf mtenur Africa. It can be made Ui do for 
tJicNB republii-.^ what Clitna's water system, mudi oi 
it artihcial, has done for China. 

The poi}ulation of South Attieriea is less than one- 
half lliat oi Nortli .ViocriciL We have iiajOoo.tioo 
people uf whom 90/30O/]0O are wltile, and South 
America has. between 40.000,000 and 50,000,000 of 
whom less tlian 15,000x100 arc pure wliite blood- 
South Aroerrea is more thinly settled, with its popu- 
lation scattered nvtr iti immense area, than any nther 
part of the wnrlJ. Jl=i pripuUtion lios probably gniwn 
less rapidly in the last ccnmr>' ilun that of aiiy otJier 
purtiun of the world, unli=ii. it is Africa, llic popula- 
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tion per square kilometer (in 1906) of some of the 
different countries will show the opportunity for de- 
velopment in South America. 

Belgium 231 United States 8.3 

Holland 158 Guatemala 14 

England 133 Honduras 5 

Italy 113 Mexico 6.8 

France 73 Costa Rica 5.7 

Austria 70 Brazil 2 

Spain 37 Argentine 1.8 

Eastern Russia 21 Colombia 3 

Japan 113 Venezuela 2.5 

China 37 Chile 44 

India 81.6 Paraguay 2.6 

Siam 10 Bolivia 2 

Korea 56 Peru 2 

Persia 5.4 

We can best appreciate the greatness of these South 
American nations by comparing them with our own 
states. Brazil exceeds the whole United States in size 
by an area of 200,000 square miles, or four times the 
state of New York. 

In Argentina, located in the South Temperate Zone, with 
a climate like that of the United States, could be placed all 
that part of our country east of the Mississippi River plus 
the first tier of states west of it 

Bolivia is comfortably half a dozen times larger than the 
combined areas of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Delaware. 

Into Chile could be put four Nebraskas. 

Peru would obscure, if placed over them on the map, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Nevada, Arizona, Utah and 
Idaho. 

Paraguay is only four times bigger than the state of In- 
diana, while little Uruguay could wrap within its limits North 
Dakota. 

Texas could be lost twice in Venezuela and still leave room 
for Kentucky and Tennessee. 
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On ihi- giobe, Eciiaddr dott not ipfcad Iflcc a gifltit. Irol it 
coolil hglil alJ N«W Enc'land. New York and New Jcrsrj. 

FiiuU}',' tlure U Cnlambia, a land of njilendid prnmUe ami 

migbiy retouro^s, whme mcariisi pan it imly 050 mJlM fratn 

the ticarcM pon of the UnitHi Stutcti. Tbio KcpubliL- lia> an 

1 as (71.111 05 Uut oi Gcrm&Dr, Franco, iiolland uid Bel- 

Biiim combined.* 

It is customary to speak with unlimited vonder of 
the wealth .id<1 resources of South America. It is 
not to l>c doubted tliat the coiitinettt lias immense 
ridies 01 agricultural product and mineral treas- 
ure waiting to bt dcvclo])cd, but the general imprcs- 
sion produced upon iIk ob&ervnnl visitor i« disap- 
pointing. There are deserts more barren than the 
worst of ours. Tire tropical forests and vegetation 
ire coarse and oppressive. Tlic rain and warmth 
produce luxuriact growths, but tender tilings, green 
grass and little flowers die in the shadows or are 
scorched in the heat The table taud& of the Andes 
above the timber line and with too high an altitude 
for corn or wheat, tlie rainless stretches of arid soil, 
the sandy waste? even in the tropics, the swamps and 
miasmic forests, must all be measured when we talk 
of the agricultural possibilities of South America. 
Tile great broken ranges of tlic Andes make many of 
the niineral resounres almost itiaccff-^ible, and the en- 
gineering problems involved in railways arc far mote 
difnctilt than with us. But on the other hand, it is 
cenain tliat the Inie wealth of South America is 
hardly reached as yet, that an efficient popuUtion 
wuuli] develop in these cuuntrics an ahnost unlinn'ted 
pni^perity. And tlwrc arc parts of South America, 
notably tn Braxil and Columhia, and in the wmiderful 

■ Bunn, " Lalia Aatirt. Tbc Liad ot Oppartoaitr," A 
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Argentina, which cannot be surpassed anywhere in the 
world. 

I. Argentina. It is impossible to group all the 
South American republics in common commercial gen- 
eralizations. Argentina is in a class by itself. At the 
present time it is far and away the most progressive 
and energetic of the South American countries. It 
is the least South American of them all. Of its 
7,000,000 people a large proportion are foreigners or 
children of foreigners. In 1895 the total number of 
foreigners was 886,395 of whom 492,636 were Ital- 
ians. In 1906, 252,536 immigrants came, of whom 
127,578 were Italians. Buenos Aires with a popula- 
tion of over 1,300,000 has a large element of Italians 
and foreign bom of other nations. It is very much 
like a European city. The shops are like foreign shops 
and the air of the place is modern and western. Eng- 
lish financial interests have been heavily concerned 
and the railroads of the country, not a little of the 
agricultural industry, and a considerable part of the 
funds for municipal improvements have been pro- 
vided by British capital. The temperate climate is 
favorable to European immigration and enterprise. 

Already the foreign exports of the Argentine far 
exceed the exports of all the rest of South America 
combined, excepting Brazil. As a commercial country 
it rivals Canada and outranks Japan, China, Mexico, 
Australia and Spain. The country is still thinly set- 
tled, 6 to the square mile as compared with 30 in the 
United States and 558 in England, and its agricultural 
resources are only on the threshold of development. 
There are 18,166 miles of railroad as compared with 
13*270 in Brazil, with new lines building in both coun- 
tries. 
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The produciflK capnciiy of the couniir « sleadlly inctoas- 
ina, »nd in cereal prortueiion ft» itatus it eridcnreii by the 
larx that 3a a ami exporter ilic Arnenliiic Repubtic loiV firu 
ninlc in i<juH. ocmpyipg the pUcv furninl; behl hy ibc Untied 
Sutvs. Ill Uie producibn of ttiis foodttuff the rouniry r«nla 
third, and as a wbcat grower iilth. h h fint ai aii rxpotia 
ol (fo^.cn inenl ami sri:rinil m i ihi|ipcf of wonl. 

In the number of its cuttle the Republic l)CJds tliird place 
among the nation*, being ranked with Indii aitil tfae United 
States. Rus&ia and tlie Untied States exceed it in nutiibet 
of horici, and Austr^ta alone has a greater number of 
sheep. 

The agricultural area under cultivation in igoB. a« com- 
pared with 1S95. has increased 216 per cent. A large pnrllon 
of tiiii increase U due ti; the bcrcaH in tit* ctlltivalioo of 
wheat, ibe area of which shows an tnercaK of 195 per cent 
as compared with 1895- 

A recent agricultural and pastoral cennu of the Repnliilc 
showed live »tock to the following quaatiiica: ottle, •g.IlC^- 
635: borics, 7.5,li4K>; mules, 465,037; donkeyii, aBs/iltS; sbecp, 
b7,aitjS4; Boats 3,j4S>'^: and hogj, 1,403.391; rcpreietinng 
a total valuatiuo uf $645,000,000. 

The RepuMIc nnw occtipi(^4 first place among the eountriei 
of the world as a purveyor of irortta moat, though the iiidui- 
try 13 as yet practically in itx infancy, and witli the cheapest idJ 
aio»t excellent raw material in the world at hand ia inex- 
hausiihle ijnanlities, it will undoubtedly reach provor(Jon» 
gratly in gxccm of Die present Tliix Field lus attracted the 
attention of United Suivs capitalists, and the packini! ioler- 
I are investing large Kmu in Argentine e^iabliihmenU.* 

Buenos Aires is the largest city in South Amer- 
, the fotirth largest in the W'cstcrn Ilcmiephcre 
and not- of ihv largMt in tl)c world. It has all the 
pmlitem-s 01 a modem American dty, the inevitatile 
problems oi industrial unrest, and al^o Inunoralit;, 
irrdigioti. dninlceiine», ignorance, with difficullici of 
it« own, while it is without the resources of an Ainer- 

■Tdi AiflBltat it<)iulilic ttOf," tl. IS. 17. ll- 
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lean city, the national traditions and spirit and the 
help of a free Church and adequate schools. Even 
the Roman Catholic Church is doing little to cope 
with the problems. In this city, the size of Philadel- 
phia, there are only forty Roman Catholic churches 
and ten Protestant churches for both Spanish and 
English services. In Philadelphia I believe there are 
ninety Roman Catholic churches and 690 Protestant 
churches. 

Argentina is growing more rapidly than any other 
South American country. Its population has ad- 
vanced from 1,830,214 in 1869 to 3,851,542 in 1895 
to 5,484,647 in 1905. The city of Buenos Aires, which 
in 1833, when Darwin was there with the " Beagle," 
numbered 60,000, had in 1869, 187,346 population, in 
189s, 663,854, and has now over a million and a 
quarter and is growing at the rate of 100,000 a year. 
The people who are crowding in from Europe are 
not bringing their religion with them. Even if it 
were an adequate religion, demonstrated by its fruits 
in Italy and Spain to be good for national progress 
and individual morality, the immigrants do not retain 
it on the soil of the new land. They discover here, 
as a priest told us, that the priests can no longer wield 
over them the power of the State, and they at once 
hurl off the old respect for the Church and reject 
its priesthood whom they had respected only because 
they feared. A great new nation is taking form here. 
What form is it to take ? Are the deepest of all prin- 
ciples, the elements that redeem, to be omitted from 
the forces at work upon it? Here is a population a 
little greater than that of the state of Illinois scat- 
tered over an area of 1,135,840 square miles, one-third 
the area of the whole United States. One-fifth of it 




is concentritctl in one cit>- Urger tlua Boston, Bal- 

titDorc au'J Oetiver rocnlitned. 

a. BraeH. Lai^er in oic and poputatioi] tbaa Ar- 
gentina. P>r»zil comrs attrr it in encr^ and tnde. 
]t is itit larfjcst aiid nioit poj^ulou^ oi all the South 
Axncricao rcjuiblics, and it i= jcparatcd. also, front the 
rest by disiinrt racial an'l linguistic i>cciitiaritics. 

Its area is offidally (jiwn ^ 5^18,130 square miles. 
This i^ inic-balf of Soath Amcricii and i)aG-6flii of 
the cfwnhitittl ar«a of Nnrlh and S«uth America. 
Brazil is larger tlian ibc whole of Europe or than 
AuMialia plus Germany. It is the fourth largest 
cowntfy in ilw wdrld. Tlie coun(r>- has forty-tivo sca- 
pans, the greatest river system in (he worlil, almwt 
cvrry variety of natural pnxluct except some of the 
tenipt-rale fntitt nnd graitu, and it has rcaourcct of 
iL<> own to take the place of thcac. Tl \s so immense 
that it doc= not know its ovrn area or condition. Less 
is knnwn of it:?i tnlcrior than is known of Africa. 

Brazil represents not only Iiali the area and rc- 
sotiTTcs, liut also bct^vcen oni.-liaU and one-third of 
the prewnt p.-iptilatii:in of South America. The cen- 
sus of 1890 gave the population as I4,,l33,9i5. The 
best recent book' give it as 15.cyjo.ooo, which 13 doubt- 
less an underesttniBtc, Then* arc, as ycl, no relt- 
ahte census statistics. The jfrralest diversity of opio- 
kin preraiU in Brazil as to tl>e grmvth and movement 
of population. The country as a whole can support, 
however, ten or twenty times the prcsait number of 
infi9iMtant». 

Thi; eharaclcr of Uraiil di»tinguislie.<i it al^ from 
the r*»I of SciulJi /Vmerica. It rcmainoJ a monarchy 
djjlily year* IrinRL-r than the other countries. It re- 
tahied slavery twenty yea» loa(*cr than the United 
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States. Its language and predominant racial traits 
are Portuguese, while all the rest of South America 
is Spanish. It has the largest negro element of any 
of the South American states. Of the 15,000,000 
population in 1890, approximately one-third were 
white, one-fourth negro, one-half of mixed blood, 
Indian, negro and white, and the remainder Indians. 
Some say the uncivilized Indians do not exceed 100,- 
000. Hale, in " The South Americans," gives the 
number of Indians as 400,000 and Martin, in 
"Through Five Republics," gives their number as 
1,300,000. The whites are Portuguese, Spanish, Ital- 
ian, German and English and their descendants of 
mixed blood. The immigration has been largely to 
the southern states of Sao Paulo, Parana, Santa 
Catharina and Rio Grande do Sul. 

Immigration into Brazil attained its maximum in 
1891, when it reached a total of 216,760. In 1895 it 
was 167,618. Since then it has been steadily falling. 

Italy furnishes the greatest number of immigrants and Por- 
tugal comes next. From 1885 to 1905 inclusive the Italian 
immigrants more than doubled the Portuguese, that is to say, 
1,068,032 Italians, against 356,979 Portuguese. 

German immigration is, as shown by the tables, of much 
less importance; from 1893 it only amounted to a few hun- 
dreds yearly; in fact, the number of German immigrants 
entered between 1885 and 1903 did not exceed 79,796, or only 
about one-third of the Spanish immigration. 

The total immigration during the period of 1855-1905 was 
2,374,005.1 

The German element numbers less than half a mil- 
lion. Immigration has affected the Argentine even 
more than Brazil, and there is a negro strain on the 

^The Tim€s, London, South American Supplement, August 30, 19x0, 3. 
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coast of Venwitiela, but with tlicsc exceptions BrazQ is 
distingtiishcti from the rest of South America by Us 
initiiigrati<ui tind its negro bl(XKl. Its people have 
ladcvd the fanatidsm characterizing the peoiiW nn the 
west coast, amt unlil tlie advc-nl o( the host of for- 
eign priests who have poured in siiice the Spanish 
wititilrawal from the Philippines and the disc3iabliih- 
ment of tlie Churdi in I-'rance, tiic Protestant missitm- 
aries found an open and much n^lccted field. 

The total imports of Brazil in 1910 were $235,574,- 
837, and the total exports $310,006438, The imports 
sliowed an increaw over 1909 of nearly $56,000,000, 
and over 190S of $62,000,000. Tl)c imprcs.<iiiMi that 
German trade is dtsptaciag British trade is not con- 
lirmcd in (he experience of Brazil this post year, dur- 
ing which Dritiiih imports iiiercascd froin $48,241^87 
to $67,061,065, and German impons from $28x)07,ooi 
to $37,455,530. Braiiltan exports to Great Britain 
daring the same year iacrea&ed from $49,833,t8o to 
$734-(0.577, while Brazilian exports to Germany de- 
creased from $48,130,450 to $36,285,755. Tlie total 
exports of Brazil in 1910 were only about $2,ooofloo 
more than in 1909, bttt nearly $95,000,000 more Uian 
in 1908. The United States is Brazil's best customer, 
taking in igio $112,184,068 of Brazil's exports, while 
we ranked third with $30,253,918 of imports. It is 
chiefly coffee and rubber tliat we buy. in igio wc 
tocJc S58.808467 Worth ol coffee, or more Uian one- 
half of Brazirs total coffee export, while wc twk 
$47409,030 worth of rubber, Orrat Britain laking 
$57.i>i!6.i6o. Rubber and coffee together made ui) 
Sa5'rt*'.1>.''f9 f^f Brazil's total exports. Next came 
the mate or Paraguay tea to the value of $9,575,550- 
and then hides $8,(tf6AjC6, and tubacco $8,048,925. 
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Brazil produces at least four-fifths of the world's sup- 
ply of coffee and about one-half the rubber. 

As regards industrial establishments, a fair estimate places 
them at 3400 at the close of 1910. The total number of em- 
ployees is given as 160,000, the capitalization at about $220,- 
000,000, with a production of $240,000,000. Fully sixty per 
cent of this capital is invested in factories located in the 
Federal District, and in the States of Rio de Janeiro, Sao 
Paulo and Rio Grande do Sul. Pemambuco has extensive 
sugar industries and cotton mills, and smaller manufacturing 
plants are scattered in various parts of the Republic.^ 

But all such enterprises are still in their infancy in 
Brazil. The total capitalization of all its industrial 
establishments is only equal to the amount of the com- 
mon stock of the Union Pacific Railroad or to one- 
fourth of the capitalization of the United States Steel 
Corporation. The Brazilian people are singularly 
friendly and amiable and they have done more by 
themselves to develop their country than any other 
South American people.* 

3. Chile. The republic ranking third in enterprise 
and progressiveness, perhaps in proportion to its size 
surpassing most parts of Brazil in these regards, is 
Chile. 

On passing from Brazil to Chile one is impressed 
at once with the contrast which the two countries and 
peoples present. One lies almost wholly within the 
tropics; the other almost wholly in the temperate 
zone. One is as wide as it is long, and the other is 
a thin strip one hundred miles or so broad, stretched 

1 '* Bulletiii, Pan American Union," July, 191 x> 73. 

*Dr. Gammon, who has long lived among the Brazilians and who 
loTcs them and is loved by them, has drawn a sympathetic but dis- 
criminating picture of the Brarilian character in " The Evangelical In- 
irasioii of Bf»a]»" 41-48. 
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mg the cnast for 2,500 miles. The area of Brazil 
Irauad numbers is 3,230,000 square miles, and of 
Klu 300,000, nbout one-eleventh the aiie of Brazil 
c w«ilih of Brazil is- agficiUtunJ, while of the 750,- 
) square kilometers of Chile, only 20,000 are cul- 
tivated lands. 100,000 arc semi-arid, iOO,ooo forest, 
and 430,000 sterik. Vet Chile's wealth i» in these 
sterile lands, cmtiractng (ifty-seven |i«r eetit oi the 
territory, for there are the |<Tial nil rate beds, and the 
varied mineral vdns. In Brazil cverj-thing is spread 
Out, expansive; io Chile, drawn in awl cnmpaclcj. 
Brazil is so big that it docs not know itself. Distant 
provinces arc like small independent go^'cmments. 
Chile is highly centralized, with all its activities lo- 
tru&scd in tJic capita! and ordered by a smaQ class of 
men. The Brazilian is placid and tnin<p]il;lhc Oiilean 
energetic and enduring. " By reason or by force," 
" e motto stamped on the Chilean coins. " ProgrcBii 
1 order" arc the words on the flag of Brazil. In 
uii the fupulation is a composite mixture with a 
_: immigration and a strong African element. In 
Chile it is largely homogcneona, vriU> a negligible im- 
migration and no negro eJcmcnt whatever. The fun- 
mental problems are closely akin jn the two coun- 
!s. bat the contrasts serve to give an edge to the 

E Chile is made up cUmaticaUy of at least three coun- 
fries, (i) There is the southern section, reacliinK 
roughly from Cape Horn lo Valdivia, a land of forest 
«»d rain and storm. 26.5 per cent of Chile i» forest 
id, and of this it is estimated that one-half is arable- 
i tliis scnilhcm .icetion are the great sheep lands of 
tagonta, Magallant^ and Ticrra del Fucgo. In tlie 
mce of Magallanes or Magellan, there is an an» 
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larger than the state of New York, wind-swept and 
fog-covered, but well adapted to sheep pasture. 
There are now millions of sheep here. Elliott says 
in his book on Chile that in 1905, 75,000 frozen car- 
casses were shipped from Punta Arenas. In 1908 
one plant just east of Punta Arenas froze and 
shipped 196,000 sheep. (2) The real Chile lies be- 
tween Valdivia and Santiago. Four-fifths of the 
population live in this central section. It is the cul- 
tivated section, though there is much waste land even 
here. In the provinces of this section, the population 
varies from 5 to 47 per square kilometer. The aver- 
age would be near 20. It is full of cities and towns 
and villages, readily accessible, railroads running up 
and down and to and fro across it, and all parts not 
reached by rail are possible of an access which would 
be deemed very easy in Bahia or Persia. This sec- 
tion is one long valley, with subordinate valleys, cov- 
ering a region of roughly 500 by 100 miles. The 
southern half of this section, from Valdivia to Con- 
cepcion, is still frontier. The remnants of the Arau- 
canian Indians, the one race whom the Spaniards 
could not conquer, live in the midst of this southern 
half. (3) The rest of Chile is the dry land to the 
north, from Santiago and Valparaiso, latitude 33° to 
Tacna, at the northern boundary, at 18°. At Val- 
divia it rains 172 days a year, and the rainfall is 
2841. 1 m.m. At Santiago it rains 31 days, and the 
rainfall is 264 m.m. At Antofagasta and Iquique it 
never rains at all. The nitrate and borax are piled 
in the open with no fear even of a shower, and the 
shops display no umbrellas. Here in the north, among 
the nitrate oiHcinas and at the copper mines, an un- 
stable population comes and goes^ with more money 
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than iti Ihc stxitli, and with the freedom of opinion of 
such a moving company detached from old moorings. 

The great airse of Chile is alcoholism. In Santi- 
a^, a city with a population of 332,724, it wna found 
recently, when iIk municipality Uiok up the matter, 
tliat there Wf-r« 6.000 places where liquor was sold, 
and in N'alparaiso. we were told, there was one saloon 
to cverj- twentj'-four tnen. Mr. Akcrs, in " A History 
of SoutJi iVnicrioi. 1854,-1904," says that Valparaiso, 
with a popubdon of 140.000, shows 600 more cases 
of drunkenness reported to the jtolice titan in all Lon- 
don, with 5.000,000 souls. Drink has nearly wiped 
out the Indians. The land is cursed with drink, and 
foreigner! are manufacturing a good part of it. 

The general hygienic conditions also arc appalling. 
Smallpox i» practically endemic in Valp>ar3i.so and 
Santiago. There were many deaths daily white we 
were in Santiago. Smallpox sufferers would be seen 
on the streets or in street cars, and llje pesi house 
was in constant use, Tlic conventicles, or tenenurnts, 
in 4 land where all such houses an: unly one story 
high and there is no excuse for congestion, arc sim- 
ply breeding places for disease and killing grounds 
for litUe children. Open sewers run down the uncov- 
ered gutters heforc the long rows of sunless nDoms. 
Seventy-five or eighty per cent of the children die 
under t^vo years of age, and tlie general rate of mor- 
tality is nearly doiible that of Europe, Well-informed 
men declare that the population is stationary. The 
census reports, which show a po[iulation in 1875 of 
7,075,991. 1" '885 of 3.527.300, in 1895 of 2,712,145 
and in 1907 of 3,249,279. do not conlinii l}ri& impres- 
jion of stagnancy, but the ablest and bcBt-informcd 
men recognize the e%-il oi the national sutude through 
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alcoholism and dirt, the uncleanness of the houses and 
the murderous ignorance of the care of children. 
Property under $2,000 is not taxed, and on property 
above that the maximum tax rate is three per mille, 
or about one-tenth of what we pay in many commu- 
nities in the United States. There is none of that 
spirit toward public interests which makes their tax 
bills the most grateful expenditure of many Americans. 

Nevertheless it is a wonderful little republic, pa- 
triotic to the last fibre, with many capable and public- 
spirited men, but without the political or moral spirit 
in the mass of the nation capable of sustaining repre- 
sentative institutions or creating a progressive state. 

These three republics are the leading South Amer- 
ican nations. It is their trade and activity which make 
up almost the whole commercial life of the continent. 

4. Uruguay, With these three we should group 
Uruguay. It is the smallest republic, and with the 
exception of French and Dutch Guiana, the smallest 
cotmtry in South America, and yet it has an area of 
72,000 miles and is larger than England. It attained 
its independence in 1825. It has a population of 
1,112,000, 1,472 miles of railroad and 5,000 miles of 
telegraph. It adjoins the southern state of Brazil, 
Rio Grande do Sul, and there is now railroad connec- 
tion of Montevideo with Porto Alegre, one of the 
two largest cities of Rio Grande do Sul and one of 
its sea ports which is now connected with Sao Paulo 
by the railway. Montevideo, the capital of Uruguay, 
was founded in 1726, and has now a population of 
308,000, only a little less than Santiago, Chile. 3,700 
ocean-going ships, of which 1,700 are British, enter 
the port of Montevideo annually. 

Uruguay has had its political irregularities, but the 
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country lias been very steady in conipari»on with 
Paraguay, and it enjoys the unique distinction o( hav- 
ing its corrcncy no a gold basis with a dollar worth 
i(M American ccnU. Ttie country has neither goM 
nor copper coin of its own. but only paper money and 
very neat 1, ;*, 3 and 5 cent niciccl pieces. Montevideo 
is a seiui-'Europevtiized town willi ten banks, iive hofi- 
pitals, trolley cars, a good park, a mediocre cathedral 
and comparatively few Rotnan Catholic Churches. It 
has a good air of thrift and substantial prosperity 
and through It passes almost all of Unigxiay's trade. 

Tlie Montevideo type was very intere.'^ting to us 
alter seeing the Brazilian. There was no negro binod, 
imd while the policenKii and soldiers were Indian or 
Caucho, there seemed to be little Indian blood in the 
dty laborer. The stevedores at the docfcs might have 
been, as far as appearance went, imported from New 
York. The faces of the women oa the streets and in 
the shops were a* white as in Paris, One-fifth of tite 
population in t/rnguay are foreigners. In 1900 there 
were 73^88 Italian and 57.865 Spaniards. The gen- 
eral t)-pe is lilte a mixture of Italian at>d Spanisli. 

Ttie leading products of the country are agricul- 
tural and pastoral, the former including wheat, flour, 
con), lin.ie«d, barley, hay and tobacco, and the latter 
rcprcAcniing a total of about 30,000.000 head 01 stock, 
erahradrg approximately 7.000.000 cattle, sojooojooo 
sheep, 6oo,oco liorses, ic<o.ooo lings and nmles and 
goats. Of the great estancios or grass farms devoted 
to the raising of live stock, the Liehig Company owns 
seven in Uruguay tor the supply of its beef-extract 
factory at Fray Ucntofi. 

These first four republic* include two-thirds of the 
population, but tlicy carry on aeyca -eighths of the 
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trade of the continent. Practically all of the immi- 
gration to South America has been to these four 
countries, and it is not without shame that we note 
that the parts of South America farthest from the 
United States are the most prosperous parts. Europe 
has done far more to develop South American trade 
and resources than we have done, and the best life 
of South America to-day is the life which has been 
most touched by northern European influence. 

The total population of South America is less than 
50,000,000, its exports about $950,000,000 gold, and 
its imports about $820,000,000. The great excess of 
exports over imports would be a good sign but for 
the fact that a great deal of the capital engaged in 
producing the exports is foreign capital and that the 
earnings of this capital go out of the country. The 
same thing is true of most of the railway earnings. 
If it were not for Brazil and Argentina and Chile, 
these immense territories would show a commerce less 
than Denmark's alone. Brazil, however, with almost 
the same population as Mexico, though it must be 
acknowledged with far richer resources, has a com- 
merce over four times as much, while Argentina, with 
only half of Mexico's population, has nearly six times 
her commerce. Even poor Persia has an export and 
import trade exceeding that of Paraguay, Ecuador 
and Colombia. There are great resources in South 
America, but they are not easily developed. The 
local populations are not competent to develop them. 
Commercially, the continent is dependent upon energy 
and capital from without. When these are intro- 
duced, however, what has been already done in Argen- 
tina and Brazil shows what may be expected in the 
develi^ment of South American resources. Brazil, 
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witii a population of 2O,cX)O,000, exports more Uuin 
China, widi a poptilation of more than 400,000,000. 
Argcntin.1, with a population of 7.000,000 lia* exports 
and imports cxccefJitig by $340,000,000 the total ex- 
ports aiid iuipurt*; of Japaii, with a popuiatioin seven 
times that of the Argentine. The exports of Brazil 
and Argentina coniltined, with a population of 27,000,- 
000, exceed by $322,000,000 the combined exports of 
Japan and China, with a population of 450^000,000, 
seventeen tinics the combined population of Brasil and 
the Argentine, In proportion to her peculation, Cliile 
far exceeds in her foreign trade botl) japan and Qiina. 
If Japan exported as much in proportion to her popu- 
lation as Cbile does, Japan's expurts would amount, 
not to $228,000,000. but to more tlian $1,600,000,0001^ 
while China's would amount, not to $220,000,000, btH 
to more tlian $i3/xx).ooo,ooo. From such facts < 
may gain some impression of the imdevcloped I 
of the Far Ea.st, especially when he reminds himsel 
that the trade of South America is only beginning. 

Argcntijia, Urazil, Oiile and Uruguay may be ' 
grouped, tlicn, in a class apart from the other repub- 
lics, whidi as yet are less advanced,' 

I. Paroguoy. Paraguay is one of the oldest and 
yet least advanced of the republics. In 1796, during 
th« (lays of Spanish rule, the first cen-tU-s was taken 
and g:ive a population of 974^0. In 1857 the official 
census, which like most South American censu* re- 
ports was very unreliable, gave a po5)ulaiion of t,337.- 
439. The further progresj of tl>e population wa# 
stopped by the wars of 1865-1870, when Paraguay 

'Tbt (oIlD«<a( UUr, U«d uiica ike Afrim In tk« Aaniiil KnU* 
f«r 1911 o( thn ' BiiUtiln of ih* Pmi AniBrlcsn L'uioi,'' «llt brins mil 
' il bni with tett-^A tn ' 
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was nearly annihilated in her struggles under the in- 
famous Lopez against the combined forces of Brazil, 
Argentina and Uruguay. When the wars were over, 
the official census gave 231,079 inhabitants for the 
whole country, of whom only 28,746 were men. The 
female population has always been in excess of the 
male in Paraguay, with the result that when they out- 
numbered the men four to one, polygamy and immor- 
ality became so common that it was alleged that ninety- 
eight per cent of the children were illegitimate and 
the "women were forced to become laborers and 
bread-winners for the community." It is wonderful 
that the cotmtry has recovered as it has from the 
paralyzing rule of Lopez. Cattle products and ex- 
tracts furnish the larger part of the exports. The 
principal crop is mate or Paraguay tea. The mate 



will also indicate the distinction between the progressive and the 
backward lands: 





Area 
Sq.M. 


Popula- 
tion 


Imports 


Exports 


Total 
Foreign Trade 


R.R. 

Mile- 
age 


Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Uruguay 


1,139,979 

3,218,130 

291,500 

72,210 


6,989,023 

20,515,000 

3,500,000 

1,112,000 


$341,217,536 

235,574,837 

108,582,279 

42,796,706 


$361,447,274 
310,006,438 
120,021,919 

43,333,124 


$702,664,810 

545,581,275 

228,604,198 

86,129,830 


18,166 

13,279 

3.573 

1,472 


Total 


4,721,819 


32,116,023 


$728,171,358 


$834308,755 


$1,562,980,113 


36,490 


SSS!f::::: 

Peru 

Ecuador. 

Colombia 

Vencsuda 


171315 
708,195 

679,600 
ii6,(x)o 
438,436 
393,976 
32,380 


800,000 
2,267,935 

4,500,000 
1,500,000 
4,320,000 
2,685,606 
419,029 


$5,374,837 
18,135,000 

(Est.) 
22,508,021 

8,024,105 
17,025,637 

12,387,551 
10,056,993 


$4,419,497 
29,080,957 

31,144,250 

13,666,371 
17,625,152 

17,948,571 
1,769,330 


$9,794,334 
41,215,957 

53,652,271 
21,690,476 

34,650,789 
30^36,122 

11326,323 


232 
635 

1,656 
350 
614 
54a 

202 


Total 


a,S40402 


16,492,570 


$93,512,144 


$115,654,128 


$209,166,272 


4*23Z 


Total for So. 
America (iz 
zcpubUcs).. 


7,a63,92z 


4«.6o8^g3 


$821,683,502 


$950,462,883 


$1,772,146,385 


40.371 
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tree Itiolcs not unlike our oraiige tree croa»«<I with a 
poplar. The leaf and twigs are dried and used for a 
beverage by sti-eping them in a bowl cvr gourd and 
sucking (he driuk tlirough a bombilki or pip^ with 
OQc cod consisting of a perforated bitlb through wldch 
the tea is strained. About i7,6oo,ckx> puundx are 
raised annually in Paraguay and a large crop i& pro- 
duced in southern Brazil. Mate is one ol the favorite 
beverages of the souUicm section of tlie continent, 
ranking with wine and heavier alcoholic drinks and 
in many sections displacing coffee. 6,ooQ,ooo pounds 
of tobacco are produced annually and the soil i^ ex- 
cellent for cotton. There is an insignificant immi- 
gralinn. Less Uian three per cent of tlie popiUation 
is forejgn. 

3. lialma. The traveler reaches Bolivia now cHIkt 
ircim Mollcndo in Peru by rail to Lake Titacaca. 
thence by boat to Guaqui or by rail from Antofajpis- 
ta in Chile. BtJivia and Paraguay are the only re- 
pnbljcs in South America witli no sea coast, BoUm 
having been deprived of her :«aboard provinces by 
Chile in the war of 1879-1883. We entered from An- 
tofagasla, a city of .12,000, where it never rains, the 
gray o>-erhanging cloudi' having no meaning, where 
the sand and dust are inches deep in the back streets 
and wtMild be in the main streets were tbe loose dirt 
not constantly rnnaved, where tlie surf u always 
breakinjf over the icef which half protects the landing 
itagc, and the bro^n hilU utterly barren arc ever lis- 
tciiif^ in their dead >li1lness. Absolutely no fuod is 
pruduccd here. The town impuns everything and ex- 
ports in lettmi nitrates and borax and silver from 
the rich mines in the interior. 

Oruro it 574 milc^ from Antolaguta and ij,ooo 
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feet above the sea, and from Oruro it is a nine hours' 
ride of 150 miles on the Bolivian Railway to La Paz. 
Most of the way the snow-covered Bolivian Andes, 
which run up to 25,248 feet, are in view, and Illimani, 
24,635 feet high, stands over La Paz buried deep in 
the unsuspected valley in the great plateau where the 
Spaniards built it in 1548 and named it " Peace," on 
the first anniversary of the battle of Huarina. The 
lovely sight of the city 1,500 feet down from the edge 
of the plateau, surrounded by terraced fields, with 
red-tiled roofs only a little marred as yet by the 
hideous corrugated iron which is an industrial boon 
and an artistic curse, is an abiding memory. 

Railroads now connect La Paz with Chile and Peru 
and the sea coast. Even now, however, she keeps 
much of the archaic and remote and seems more like 
a story-book city than a real one. Only Bogota and 
Cartagena seem as distant from the real life of the 
world. 

La Paz is a city of 70,000 peculation. The " Geo- 
graphia de la Republica de Bolivia " issued by the Gov- 
ernment for use in public schools gives the population 
of the country, according to the census of 1905, as 
I>737>I43> of whom only 7425 are foreigners. Chile 
has few foreigners compared with Argentina and 
Brazil, but there are 134,524 in Chile out of a popula- 
tion less than double Bolivia's. And of the foreigners 
in Bolivia only 1,441 are European. The census gives 
564,009 people as engaged in agriculture and 399,037 
in general industries. The significant fact, however, 
is the sharply divided racial character of the popula- 
tion. The census states that 903,126 are indigenous 
or Indians, 485,293 mestizos or mixed Indian and 
white blood, and 231,088 white. It is this white ele- 
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meat that governs ttac couatty. 
btXltr thill) a r«rf. 
The inoHt imporiiint ileni of export is tin. Once it 
was rilvcr. For a long time Bolivia stood third among 
the silvcr-prixiucing tmimries of tlic world, the an- 
nual output oi its mines being c^iimaied at io.ono,ooo 
oiinc<^. Tlic Pniosi nrincs from 1566 to 1615 yielded 
the Spanish Crown in taxes alone 3,240.000,000 ballri* 
anos, and this was but a twcnty-pcr-ccnt tax. so that 
the value of the output of these mines during fifty 
years must have been over i6,ooo,Qoo/xx> )x)Iivt3iio».' 
The silver export now is about $3,000,000 annually, 
and the tin exports are $14,000,000. Gold also waA 
once a rich production. Agriculturally the land is 
poor. Tlie Andean plateau is too higli for wheat and 
large scflions are withtiut rain. 

3. Pt-ru. The " Report on Trade Conditions in Cen- 
tral America and on ihe W'est Coast of South Amer- 
ica," issued by the Department oi Commerce and 
Labor in Washington, contains excellent descriptions 
of these republics. Of Peru it saysi 

In Hie Peru h the (ounli among Soudi American Repnb- 
KcB, iu itres fnllicg nligfaily hdaw that <if ElolivU. [| coren 
kwim: 695.700 sqiiRre miles. 0( the 4^io,ocD imuQieraled in 
ihe CKliicalcd t^upulatiun, Iiut a umaSl ptnattagu arr oi irltite 
Mood— about fisanno. The romainlne (ishty-ax per cent are 
ncsmu. hiill'br»(lk. Indiasix add AiiaUcJ, wtan haw, as a 
rule, readied bm a low dcjirce of rivtlimiini. and have liiilc 
ecunomic imiKirtancc ti^cepl a> iioMible luborers in the <it- 
Tejoping indii.ittiM of th* eouptry. 

The c/iuii(ry ii otie nt ihr few in South America which lie 
whuttf within the iropiet. the imly oiheri bctns Ccmdor. 
Colomhio, VeTiefurla and ihe Culanas. Ii« mcnt ttottbetly 
pabt lies iiltnoitt im tBe E<|iiaiot atui iu mtM: Miiitbrrly lo 
sboat laiitndi: i<i' nauiti. The dinute, fmwevcr, 1.1 tT«;|i!cal 

Bnlifia," vditol br 1^ iBUmil^aa) Buioa ul 1 
pdblioh IVMi sA- 
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only in a portion of the territory, for the country is divided 
geographically into three distinct sections. Along the coast 
is a narrow belt of low-lying lands, ranging in elevation from 
sea level to 3,000 or 4,000 feet. Here it scarcely ever rains, 
the climate is intensely dry and hot, and vegetation is found 
only in the valleys of the few rivers which break through 
from the Andes. A second section may be described as the 
highland or plateau region, from 4,000 to 14,000 feet above 
sea level, with many peaks rising to 18,000 or 20,000 or more. 
The climate here is temperate or even cold. There is con- 
siderable rain or snowfall, and the intense barrenness of the 
unwatered portions of the coast gives place to a natural 
growth of grass, shrubs, and even small trees in the more 
favored sections. Beyond this highland region, on the east- 
em slopes of the Andes, lies a third, the low-lying tropical 
river valleys, ranging in elevation from 1,000 to 6,000 feet, 
with abundant rainfall and uniformly hot climate, and gen- 
erally densely covered with an immense variety of tropical 
trees and other vegetation. 

Until recently only the first of the three regions above de- 
scribed — ^the low-lying country near the coast — and a few sec- 
tions of the plateau region, have played any important part 
in the economic development of the country. The coast, 
where irrigated, has yielded various important tropical prod- 
ucts, such as sugar, cotton, etc., and the mountains have pro- 
duced minerals, chiefly silver and copper. Little has been 
possible in the development of the inaccessible tropical forest 
region of the east. Now, however, a beginning has been 
made even there, and the valuable rubber, hard woods and 
medicinal vegetable products are being carried to the outside 
world by steamers which ply down the Amazon from Iquitos. 
An idea of the rapidity of this development is given by the 
following figures, showing the exports from Iquitos in the 
past few years (expressed in United States dollars) : 1902, 
$1,405,000; 1903, $2,137,000; 1904, $3,306,000. The indications 
are that the figures for 1905 will reach over $4,000,000. The 
bulk of these exports is rubber, $3,209,000 in 1904.^ 

One hears the most diverse judgments upon the 
character and condition of the various South Ameri- 

^" Bolivia," edited by the International Bureau of the American 
Rqimblici, 1904, 41, 42. 
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can countries. M<n of cqu&I opportunities o£ ob- 
servation wul (if djually long (!x(»crienc«: wiU directly 
cuRtradict cadi other. Some told us tiat Peru was 
Ihc wor5l and the wiiakei^t of all ttit Souih Amcrieiin 
govcmmentfl, except Colombia, and ollieri that the 
countrj' had made great advance and was cncouraj;- 
ingly op<^n to progrcs-s. Our own impression. In com- 
paring BoUvia, Peru and CA^Iombia with tlic ttther 
South American coonlrics which we saw was th»t 
they tindoubiedly brought up the rear, but that ol the 
three, Bolivia was the mo^t backward, Colombia next 
»nd Peru next. The Indians in Pcni. as wc judged 
from what little wc saw and the much more thait we 
beard, were inferior tn the (ndtaos in Bolivia and 
worse treated both by people and government: bat in 
business and trade, in educational in^itutiom, [or 
which Peru had imported a niunbcr of American dt- 
reclors, in govemmeiiCil ^dtnimslralion and in its cur- 
rency, Peru in di"itinctly in advance. Wc could not 
discover that there wa» iniidi difference twtween the 
two countries in the character and influence of the 
Roman Catliolic Church or in the irreligitwtsncss of 
iIjc men whrj in botfi lands citlicr ignore or only nom- 
inally support an in»tilution in which they do not 
believe. 

4, Ecuador. The trade report jiist quoted wiya 
Utat 

Ecuador aiid CoIomMi lovcthet may be remrded at among 
the raosl backward c\i the Snuih Amoriean Staler Tfuir rc- 
MUTi-vs a« UDikvd[>|ifvl, their sunili;- priiluft- fnr T.inn 
art far bdtiw ihc proyiTtiun ■■ M ' . ' • 
(heir poptdalion. ii>d tbdr inr 
irigniticaiiL Thdr tmporiainL 1 
rather m the p(it(il<ili<y ui fun - 
pmcflC twut, Ccuattor, with «ii »i<:.i ui i i-.c-jj :q'. 
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and a population of 1,500,000 (12.9 per square mile), exported 
but $11,520,000 worth of goods in 1904 ($7.68 per capita) and 
imported to the value of only $7,670,000 ($5.11 per capita) .^ 

The reasons for Ecuador's backwardness are given 
as the unhealthfulness of the port of Guayaquil, noto- 
rious for its unsanitary condition as a pest hole of 
yellow fever, the vexatious government regulations 
and the revolutionary spirit. Instead of improving 
the conditions, the republic absorbed the appropria- 
tions for the Guayaquil and Quito and Machala water- 
works, the parks in Quito, and public roads for the 
payment of current expenses of administration. Trade 
conditions have improved slightly since 1904, as the 
table on page 50 indicates. Cocoa is the most im- 
portant export. 6,400,000 pounds were shipped in 
1908, of which the United States took about one-sixth. 
The total export of cocoa in 1910 was $7,896,057. 
$1,258,575 worth of Panama hats were exported. 
40,000,000 pounds of rice are produced annually, but 
this is not enough to meet the demands of the home 
market. 

5. Colombia. Colombia is the South American Per- 
sia without Persia's excuse. It is a rich and fertile 
country, not a desert. There is scarcely anything that 
it cannot produce from the fruits of the tropics to 
the grains of the temperate zones. It has thousands 
of square miles of low-lying forests and pastures, 
capable of raising cattle for the Central American 
and West Indian markets, and bananas for the 
United States. It has thousands of square miles of 
higher valleys and mountain plateaus, thousands of 
feet high, where it is perpetual spring time. No coun- 

^ " Bcl&viaL," edited by the International Burean of the American 
Reimblics, 1904, 63. 
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try can [irocluce belter colTee and cocoa. It has the 
richest emerald miocs in the world. lu total product 
of gt)Id ha^ ItcL-n £i 27.8>X),ooo. Asplialt, ruhbcr. salt, 
«KiI, iriin, and alt lliat b necessar)' for the indtiMri»I 
independence o! the country and for a larKC export 
trade arc I'uutid in nbundiUK-e. Tlie whole country' 
could he a garden. Greai river systems provide nteau 
of communication ami highways for trade. StcanH 
boats tin the Magdalena liivL-r can nm from the ecC', 
to within eighty miles* of the capital and there are-, 
other navigable streams tributary to the Magilalena 
or running into the Orinoco, the Amazon, the Padflc 
Oceaii or the CanhbeaiJ .Sea. 

And yet this rich oauntr)' is one of the most back- 
ward and decrepit nations in tlic world. She has. n 
few little railroads, the longest of them only ninc^- 
tbree miles, aiul aU of these were Inn'tt and many 
arc owned by foreigners. She has only lliree or four 
highways, and two of them, the tno.st important of all, 
from Camhao and flonda to l-acalaliva, an- falling 
into niin. One of them, the road from Honda, lias 
already fallen. It never ws* a real road, but sunply 
a tnountaUi trail, paved in parts, for the ns<: of. sad- 
dle horses and pack mules. For centuries this was 
the only road to the capital for all imports and for 
the people of most of the country. It was probably 
a better road a century ago than it is to-day. when 
the traveler finds it only a scries of rock>' inclines, 
tl»e stone pavements broken up and the road fnr the 
6fty-six milns of its length, until it joins the t!ambao 
mad, worse even llran any nrail in Persia. There ia 
an automobile road built by tteye-i as one of his spec- 
tacular achievcmenu covering over his private loot- 
ing, running eighty miles north tjf Bogota over the 
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plain, but the country can be said to be without roads, 
more without them than Persia or Korea were ten 
years ago. 

How backward Colombia is may be seen by a com- 
parison with Chile, a country of only four-fifths of 
Colombia's population. 

The following table will illustrate the difference : 

Colombia Chili 

Area 450,000 sq. miles 307,620 

Population 4,320,000 3,500,000 

Railroads 614 miles 3,573 

Exports $17,625,152 $120,021,919 

Imports $17,025,637 $108,582,279 

The comparison might be extended further if Co- 
lombia had any reliable statistics. 

The cause of Colombia's special backwardness is 
not the character of the great mass of the people. 
They are a willing, industrious, cordial people. We 
met no people in South America more hearty and 
amiable. One never asks help in vain. In some of the 
South American lands there is a great deal of the 
dourishness of the Indian. There is much Indian 
blood in the Colombian, but it is a good-hearted, 
friendly blood. The moral conditions are the same as 
elsewhere in South America. The control of mar- 
riage by the Roman Catholic Church and the use of 
this control by the priests as a source of income to the 
Church have resulted, as the priests themselves admit, 
in a failure on the part of great masses of the popula- 
tion to get married. Men and women live together 
with no marriage ceremony. Sometimes the relation- 
ship is maintained, but the very nature of it makes 
fidelity too rare. In spite of the good nature of the 
people there is a great deal of want and suffering. In 
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som« sections goitre h abnost uiiivers&l, and there is 
tli« &anic lack oi medical provision which is found in 
other South ;\mcrican lands. In the Bogota Hnspi- 
tAl, crowriet! no full with its. 1.000 patients lliat some 
of them were laid on mattresses on the floor, wc were 
informed that the death rate both in Bogota aud ia 
the country was aboonnally high — how high Ilic doc- 
toTS disagreed — and that in Bogota with 100,000 peo> 
pie there were 180 doctors and 570 in tlie whole ol 
Colombia, or one to each 6.000, as against one to each 
600 in (he United Slates, In Colombia alw we saw 
niore poverty and suffering tbaa anywhere else ia 
South America. In Honda alone one afternoon more 
beggars came to us as wc sat under a tree in front of 
the hotel after the ride down from Bogota, than we 
had seen in all the rest of our trip. Colombia is the 
Soutli American land iiKist pnii&ed by the Roman 
Catliolic Church for its lideiity. The Church has here 
a unique control and here least is done for the sutTer- 
tug and tlie needy. We did not hear of au institution 
of any kind for the blind, for the cripple, for the 
aged, TliertT are Iqter asylums, but ihe State ha.s 
founded them. The women of Colombia arc even 
more burdened than those of oilier countries, Wc 
saw women with pink and shovel working on the 
highway. The porter who came to take onr bagA to 
the station in Bogota was a woman. You may sec 
women with wcck-uld babie!( folded in tbetr breasts, 
staggering along under a sack of cutfcr wd^liing 15a 
lbs. or a load of merchan<Ii«c. The liuivhttr'. in the 
market in Bogota wcrt women. And 1 think one could 
find no sadder faces tlian those of the women tn the 
Bogota Hos{>ita). Tlic curw of any land, K^ilty of uo- 
cleanness and untntth, is bound td fall lu'iuii'-it .m 
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best hearts, the hearts of the women. But Colombia 
is not behind the other South American countries be- 
cause the people are more immoral or more unworthy. 
They are probably of about the same morality and 
they are certainly more industrious and more kindly 
and more eager than many of the others. 

The cause of Colombia's special backwardness is two- 
fold. First, is the character of the governing class. 
No cotmtry unless it has been Venezuela or Paraguay, 
has been more cursed by politicians, men who were 
concerned only to hold office, to have hands on the 
reins of government, but who did not use office for any 
public service or handle the reins of government to 
guide the nation into better things. Bogota is full of 
people who live on the state and talk politics and play 
at life. But politics to them means holding office and 
drawing salary and talking of the nation and its 
honor. It does not mean the development of its re- 
sources, the improvement of its communicaticois, the 
education of its children, the progress of its indus- 
tries. Each other South American country has had 
its men of the Bogota stamp, but contact with the 
outside world, the incoming of foreign capital, truer 
ideals of education, have crowded these men aside or 
checked them by the creation of another class who 
are engaged in the real work of the world, in produc- 
ing wealth and promoting prc^ess. For a time Co- 
lombia made real progress and there seemed to be 
ground for hope that the better days had come, but the 
treason of Ntmez to liberal ideas, as the people regard 
it, in 1886 was the end of the time of advance, and the 
revival under Reyes now appears to have been only a 
cover for his mwe mercenary treachery. 

The other great cause of the special backwardness 
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of Colombia is the domitianc« or Ihe Roman C»thoUc 
lurdi, wliidi bo1d« titc land tn a grasp which die 
\ been obliged lo relax in the other South Ameri- 
I CDiintries. In the first half of tlic last ccniury the 
"c asserted for itself a lai^ frMdom, II took over 
py of th<; great properties which ihe Cliurdi hul aey 
ired by h* poHlical character and put them to pablic 
In Bogota the posloffice, sonic o( the govern- 
Int buildings, ilic public printing office, the moiical 
tool and the hoepitat arc all old convents. In iS88 
p Qiufd) came back inio power through a concordat 
'""i the Stale- Since Ecuador threw off the domina- 
I of the Oiurch there is not one South American 
juntiy where the influence of Rome is no powerful 
I in Colombia. The archbishop and the Papal dcle> 
c in Bogota are the most con.tpicuoiLi figure* after 
} pTe.«denl. The Papal delegate is the head of Uic 
blomatic corpft, and it i.s said by many that there is 
^ling which the Church desires that it cannot do. 
i: Qiarch control-i education, and white tlie Constl- 
iHon proclaims religious liberty, the Church exer- 
cise* its autlvority to sec that as far as it can order 
matters the liberty shall not be exercised by the pco- 
Tl»e mission school for boys to Bogota was 
irly wrecked in 1909, though iu prospects seemed 
vhter titan for ^ome years, by the reissuance of a 
^r hy the archhisliop, first sent out ten year? agp, 
r-which he warned the peo5>tc against the heretics 
t liad come into the country', naming spcdScally 
■ Presbyterians, and after setthtg forth the iniquity 
ind decfril of their docirinea declared: 

In caniCqnence wfaereol and by vhtne of (Mr aiitliorUj ife 
GOmmaiKl jrou (ibc eutaie) tn oaromtmiciite and uplaln with 
Bice ibe fultowinK pointa: 
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I. All persons incur the penalty of the excommunion " lat£ 
sententiae" exercised only by the Roman Pontiff, who are 
apostates from the Christian faith, and each and every here- 
tic, whatever the name by which he designates his faith, or 
the sect to which he belongs, and all persons who believe, har- 
bor or favor or are in general their defenders, as also schis- 
matics and those who pertinaciously separate themselves and 
deviate from obedience to the Roman Pontiff. 

3. No Catholic may, without rendering himself liable to 
mortal sin, and without incurring the other penalties imposed 
by the Church, send his sons or daughters or dependents to or 
himself attend personally any of the institutions or schools 
founded in this city and known as the American School for 
Boys as well as that for Girls ; nor may he give aid or favor 
to the aforesaid educational plants. 

5. It is a most serious offense for any Catholic to co- 
operate in or attend the meetings for Protestant worship, 
funerals, etc., whether within or without the Church (Prot- 
estant). 

6. Those of the faithful who receive or have in their pos- 
session leaflets, tracts, loose sheets, or periodicals such as the 
" Evangelista Colombiana," " El Progreso " of N. Y. City, 
Bibles or books of whatever other kind, whether printed 
within or without the Republic (Colombian), which are sold 
or distributed by the Protestant missionaries or by their 
agents or by other booksellers, are absolutely obliged to de- 
liver such books to their parish priest or to surrender them 
to the ecclesiastical tribunal of the Archbishopric. 

This circular shall be read in all churches during mass for 
three consecutive Sundays for the full understanding of the 
faithfuL 

(Signed) BERNARDO, 

Archbishop of Bogota. 

Read and explain this circular to the people at such times 
as there may be present the greatest number of persons, and 
as many times as may be necessary for all the faithful to ap- 
appreciate its content. 

By order of the prelate, 

CARLOS CORTEZ LEE, SecTy. 
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The Roman Church in Colombia has been a reac- 
tionary and obscurantist influence for c«ituries> At 
Cartagena, the bc^t (lorl of Colombia anil the most 
picturesque city we saw, was tlic seat of the. luquisi- 
titm where it is said 400.000 were condemned to dcatli, 
and while Ihni tvrror has long f.ioce passed away, the 
shadow of the Church as a great repressive, deaden- 
ing power has remained. The peoi>fc have ti"t been 
taught Peonage lias endured 20<i in a modified form 
been sanctioned by law, The machinery of tlic 
Church, it is cliargcd, has been used in the tntertsl of 
personal and commcrcia] politics. In one word, the 
fact is that one of the best countries and peoples in 
South America, and the one most docile to the Church 
and most under !(» control, is the most backwanl and 
destitute and pitiful. 

0. Fm^su/h. Venezuela is ano(her of the South 
American rupoblics with an immense area and rich 
resources shamefully neglected throiigh incompetence 
of BDvcrnmcnt. The 1904 volurnf on Vaieiiiela pub- 
li<Iied by the Bureau of American Republics presents 
an iotcrestiog table and comnKnts upon it : 



Vencroela <.Sii.74t 2.63J.671 i.6g 

Grrnmny S4O.70O S^Jf^.iTS t<M 

France - Sj6-40O 38.061,045 74 

IlBly aeCkfioo 3M7S.aS3 1 '} 

NcUnerlanda ij.i00 S.l6i.3£» tSD 

Btlfiuro .-. awso SJWJJW aji 

Sw)ixtrU»<l At.3¥i i^^SMS B> 

ln!l«*<l fiS.lS* 4-*56»i46 SS 

The allow table tlinws ihu the area n{ Vrattadi aggre* 
gites l&ut of tJie *tvea Batvpaa countries ihcrcoi eoqiM- 
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ered, although its population is fifty-five times less than their 
total population. This shows that Venezuela's territory can 
easily contain one hundred and fifty million (150,000,000) 
inhabitants, which would give but g6.6o inhabitants to the 
square kilometer. 

Venezuela's area, compared with that of Belgium, is fifty- 
two times larger than the latter's, and to have the latter's 
density of population it would have to be peopled by three 
hundred and fifty-eight million inhabitants,''^ 

It IS a land which might support if not the population 
of Belgium yet a vastly greater population than that 
of the whole of South America. Japan is not a richer 
country, and yet Japan, which is one-third the size of 
Venezuela, sustains nearly twenty times its popula- 
tion. The land 

abounds in natural resources. The fluvial system penetrates 
the most remote points of her territories. The vast plains, 
covered with verdure the entire year, furnish bountiful sub- 
sistence to the herds of cattle. The mountain ranges are 
covered with forests, from which are obtained rare and pre- 
cious woods, while the valleys and table-lands are rich in 
varieties of cereals and fruits which grow in abundance. 
The mines, containing valuable minerals, are, for the most 
part, undeveloped and open for investments. The principal 
exports for the first half of the fiscal year 1907-8 were: 
coffee, 58,489,200 pounds; cacao, 22,598,021 pounds; divi-divi, 
8,714,255 pounds; cattle and asphalt. Rubber shipments ag- 
gregated 869,591 pounds, and ox-hides and goat-skins to- 
gether, 2,481,298 pounds.^ 

7. Panama. The youngest of the South American 
republics is Panama. It has an area of 32,380 square 
miles, nearly equal to that of the state of Maine, and 
a population of 361,000 or ii.i per square mile, less 
than one-half the population per square mile of the 
United States of America. 

^"Venczuda, I904,'' z6i 
'Ibid., 9, xo. 
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H Two monnBiin c-liain* tmvtne ibc tcmtorr of itic repab- 

H tic, iDcloung varinu* nllrys and plains whidi afTaid rxceSoit 

I pumraKc for caiUr and iu which all tbe produoiit at tht 

H Irofiickl axiv an riUKd. The slapci of (be moiuiuins m 

H tovttti «rlth extensive forest!^ 

P Annag ibc prmlcicti for export, bRnanst. c»cso, nKligo, 

P roliawo, Mifar caii«. India rubber, v«Kelablc ivory, turtli) 

I sbclli, pnrls and mabogany are the inoi,! imporiant 

, The railfoad from Colon to PsnainB, fony-tevcn miles b 

lenKlh, U «01 tbe trscsporution route of the Pxauni 

Isthmus.' 

The Panama republic owes its being, of course, 
to the United States. Without our intervention and 
supjiort the rqiulttic conld not have maintaiaed its ex- 
istence It is a very toy type of repuhlic, wiiJi appall- 
ing moral, jutellvctual. and political needs, and with a 
right to claim from us help to become in reality the 
republic wr have made it in name. The canal, of 
course, is not in ilie republic, but on the canal zone, 
which has been ceded to the United States, and where 
at present there are about 7,000 Americanv, tndudiog 
women and children and about 27.000 laborers, of 
wham three-fourths arc West Indian negroes sod 
the rest Spaniards and lulians. Tlie Gall^os Span- 
iards from northern Spain arc said to be the best 
labor with the Italians next and the negroes last. 

Siiith Ani^ican CUifs. The South American lands 
iDorc than any aUier countries in the world are built 
around and governed by cities. As we have Men, the 
early settlers, instead of spreading over the country 
and takinp farms and forming village communities as 
was done En North America, at once established dtics. 
Every adelantado or frontier commander was re- 
quired to found at least three towns. In North 

I - Ptfiuna, mof," 1. K. 
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America the collisions with the Indians were over 
land. In South America they were over wealth and 
labor. The North American wanted a place to work 
for himself. The South American wanted the Indian 
to work for him. The Spaniard and Portuguese had 
been accustomed to city life and city government at 
home, and he knew no other form of association for 
the new land. At once, accordingly, he founded cities 
wherever he went, and these are the great cities of 
South America to-day, Buenos Aires, Rio, Lima, 
Santiago, Valparaiso, Bogota, Quito, Sao Paulo, 
Bahia, Pemambuco, Montevideo, La Paz, Caracas, 
Asuncion. These cities are the central points of life 
and influence. There are many smaller cities, but 
South America is not as Asia and Europe and North 
America are — a land of towns, villages and separate 
farmhouses. More than one-seventh of the popula- 
tion of Chile is in two cities, and a third of it in the 
fifty cities and towns of over 5,000 population. In 
the Argentine, one-fourth of the population is in 
Buenos Aires, the largest city in the world south of 
the Equator. The small population of each land gives 
to its one or two largest cities a predominant in- 
fluence. Almost everything centers in the capital. 
Such a condition is not wholesome. These cities suck 
in the wealth of the nation, beautifying themselves 
with revenues needed for the development of the na- 
tion's wider interests, and they absorb the energy of 
government which should be national and not urban. 
They have no real independent municipal life but are 
administered by the central government which leaves 
them scarcely any communal autonomy. Senor Bravo, 
one of the leading jurists of Chile, in his commen- 
taries on the Law of Municipal Organization refers 
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to the fact anU the reason for it in Oiile, and what be 
says is appHciUe cUcwbcn:; 

In Chile, 04 In aII tbe nM Spanub calonJu, tlic oaaumuie 
was imloiown until efUliIUifd by l«w. Fniin the tarliui 
period of tiie r«(ii]uc*i llw rriltm ot fncemitrntat pierulcid 
in our ojualr?, by tinuc 01 which the ronqucron divided 
amons thcmuJvu (fae land and the people inhuliilitijc ii, (here- 
by mukinic tmiiQsdble thoK HToapingt oi miuII pruprieian 
uid of bcal tntcrctilt wliluh ciMwhcrc fc>ra»«l ihe base or 
wore 111* at-tufllina coii>c of ihe ntuiiiciiialti]'. Nor was the 
pt.riiA of political ami social recooBiructiim whicli followed 
independence thr most zpjimprUic for promoting ibc arKxn* 
intwn of the i-umniune, and Uk itolau-d -.ffom made b ihU 
dirccti'jn were un fruitful. The habit* and tuiprftcretUve ctu> 
(Qms df the coIoiiiaJ period cimiinned uiMlcr Ibc new fFEimc* 

In recent years, however, some of tlie <:a|iilal cities 
have bewi achieving some mea»ur« of real muntci[>al 
government, and the dominatior of the dti« by the 
ccntnl governments h:iE nut been without its advan- 
tages to tlic cities, even if these advantages havt been 
purchased at the cost of the country districts. Cities 
like Kio and Buenos Aires and Satttbtgo have been 
made beautiful cities and the liygicnie coiidilions, once 
nearly as deadly in some of Ihcm as they arc now in 
Gnay»r]utl, have been greally improved. In this mat- 
ter of sanitation and hygiene the South American 
countries have made real progress and many of ihctr 
cities inherited a character and distinctive beauty 
from the past to which the prei«nt liaa often made 
great additions. But even so there is an appalling 
atnoiint of work still to be done (o malte bviny whole- 
some in Mtne of the ddcs whose climatic cooditiont 
are almost ideal. 

■Qnowd In "MtmkJial Ofsmtntioni £a Litln ASEika, SuUl>|» d*<] 
cult," Ml. 
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Taxatiofk The burden of taxation in the South 
American states is very uneven. In Chile it is ex- 
ceedingly light, as we have seen. In Argentina it is 
heavier. In Buenos Aires there are imposts upon 
street cars, carriages, dogs, theatres, bill boards, bil- 
liard-halls, telegraph and telephone messages, the use 
of spaces under city streets, on provisions and wagons 
conveying them about the city, peddlers, hotels, cel- 
lars, etc. But in Brazil the burden is heaviest of all. 
There are large import duties and the internal rev- 
enue levies are almost crushing to industry. Every- 
thing is taxed. Even the poor farmer bringing his 
goods to market is taxed at the city gate or in the 
market. Prices in Brazil and Argentina, accordingly, 
are higher than anywhere else in South America and 
many forms of trade are intolerably burdened. In 
Brazil especially a wise and frugal and honest politi- 
cal administration would undoubtedly result in such 
an expansion of industry and commerce as would 
double the prosperity of the land. 

Foreign Trade. It is in large part because of the 
woeful undevelopment of indigenous manufacture 
that the imports of South America are so great. She 
exports agricultural and mineral products and imports 
all else, and some of the South American countries 
have to import food stuflFs also, although there is not 
one of them that could not amply supply a popula- 
tion many times as great as its own. 

The greatest trade opportunity of the United States 
is in Latin America. In the first eight months of the 
government fiscal year 1909-10 our exports to Asia 
were $72,000,000, a loss of $2,000,000 as compared 
with the preceding year, while our trade with the rest 
of the Western Hemisphere was $300,000,000^ a gain 
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of $60,000,000. Oiir trade with Porto Rico was 
greater than our trade with either China or Japan, 
and our trade with Cuba exceeded our trade willi 
China and Japan combined. In J8t>9 our exports to 
South America were $15,000,000 less than (o Asia, 
but in 1909 they were $10,000,000 Rrcater. The Hoa. 
John Barrett has stated vividly tiic fads as to the 
extent of South America's trade and our inadequate 
but increasing share in it : 

South America prosier cmidncted an average foreign trade 
Bmounting 10 $1,313,415,000, o( which the ^re ol U)e Uoiieil 
SutL's ill 1907 was tmly $233,S!)3,30i^ includinK tioth <xport» 
Mid import* — barely onc-ittventh. AnalyittiiK furthw Uifso 
figurui for th« UiiJttd Stales, we discover that South America 
sold to us product* to the value of $147,690,000 and boonUt 
from UB only $851613,400. Thli> gives a baluuce agaitut at of 
practically $0o,oco.oao. 

Another comparison shows how far behind we are in U»e 
race with the test of the world. South America pnrthatcd 
fffin other nations products valued at $(36o.g.tOtOOD. ol which 
the United Stales fuMiished $S;,6i3.4ix>, or barely onc-cighth, 
and yci the more we stiidy the South American field the 
more wc apprecUte llut the United Slates could supply the 
greater portion of it« iRiporis. CorresiiondinBly, we dii not 
give South America as great a market for her pruducts a* 
we ought, for, of her total exportx, amounting to iSs'^s./XO, 
the United States purchased ouly $i47i(J8o/)oO| or approxi- 
matdy onc-xixth. 

Having ^ven these figures, >cime o( which are avoaiM* 
corering a period of years, I now dctire to point out, through 
additional (ixutes, anoihcr feature of the aituatioD which H 
nwst enconrnging . . . 

The entire commerce, exports and Intportt, between (he 
United State* and the conntrie« to ibe south of her amminted 
in 1B97, 'en year* aifo, to $253,4:t7,7V8. Three yrans Inter, m 
IQOO, thi; had grown to SjJ^jSiu.jfiS. Ftvt years mor». En 
igos, it had expanded to fei7.477j68; while two yean later, 
splenitiil 
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total of $5^,194,945. It is ibDfi setn that i 
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trade with Latin America has increased by the vast sum of 
$335»ooo,ooo, or has more than doubled. Certainly this is a 
record of which our country can be proud, and yet it is only 
a beginning of possibilities. 

Inasmuch as the total foreign commerce of Latin America 
for 1907 was over $2,000,000,000, it can be seen that the United 
States is far from having her share. The great point is that 
if the United States, under present conditions and with the 
present lack of interest, can conduct a trade with Latin 
America of nearly $600,000,000 per annum, it is sure to do a 
business of $1,000,000,000 in the near future, after our manu- 
facturing and agricultural interests fully realize the value of 
the opportunity and put forth their best energies to 
control it.i 

Immigration. This expansion of trade and pros- 
perity in South America is proportionate to the intro- 
duction of energy and capacity and character from 
without. South American progress is not indigenous. 
It i» imported. Those countries which have received 
no immigration are almost as stagnant now as they 
have been for generations. The northern and west- 
em nations, i. e., from Venezuela around to Bolivia, 
are the backward nations. There are no railroads, 
no banks, no great business interests in all these re- 
publics which do not depend somewhere upon foreign 
character and ability. And even in Chile foreign en- 
terprise and integrity are employed in every great 
commercial enterprise. Even on the ships of the 
Chilean corporation, the Compania Sud-Americano de 
Vapores, all the captains and responsible officers are 
foreign. And it is the scarcity of this foreign ele- 
ment in all these lands which accounts for their back- 
wardness. There has been no immigration to men- 
tion to any but four of the republics and these four 
have been already described as the foremost nations, 

^ Barrett^ "Latin America, the Land of Opportunity," 69-7^ 
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scpjirated from the rftst. In \'cn«zu<;Ia, in i8y4, die 
laicst reliable figures jliow tliat tltere were 44.129 
foreign residetiU, of whom 13,179 were Spaniards, 
it.o8! Colombians, 6,154 Brilisli, 3,179 llalia«.s 2,545 
French, 963 Germans, 58 North Americans, In Boli- 
via there are only [,441 Exiroiwans. In Peru about 
70,000 people enter the country annually and 60,000 
leave, a net gain of 10,000 per annum, but few of 
tlicm are Europeans. And yet it is the European and 
American element Uiat is 10 be credited witb almost 
all of Peru's commercial and in(lu.;trial advancement. 
Paraguay, which claims to be able to support a popu- 
lation of 6S,ooo/K>o and has an estimaied pojmlaUon 
of Scx3,ooo, rejiorts only 4,000 Europeans, although it 
encotiragcs immigration. Contrast wilh ihese landa 
the four more prosperous states. Brazil received 76,- 
393 colonistt iu 1901, while Die total number who 
came from 1855 to 190J was 2,023,693. Tltc numlwr 
of immigrants t,* less now llian it was twenty years 
ago. In 1891, due in part to a crisis in the Argentine 
which lessened the inmugratioti there, 277,808 people 
came to Brazil, of whom 116^000 were Italians. The 
" Statesman's Year Book " estimates that tlicrc arc 
i,ooo/x» Germans in Brazil, which ts probably an 
overestimate. Sao Paulo is almost a foreign city, and 
the result is seen in its growth from 28.000 in 1873 to 
64,000 in 1890, to 239,000 in 1900. In Chile the 
mimber of Germans and English in 1907 was over 
30.000, with 35 many Spaniards, and representatives 
of almost every other Eura|*eait nutiiutality. TTie Ar- 
gentine, which is the South Americnn wtmderland In 
wealth and development, h predominantly ioreign. 
Even the Si>anish element luis been ahno?! overmas- 
lercd by tbc Italian, and tbe Italian stock has been a 
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good one. Argentina is becoming a new Italy, while 
British and German capital, and with the capital men 
to supervise it, have been poured in like water. It is 
estimated that Great Britain has £280,732,626 in- 
vested in Argentina. Europe as a whole has $3,500,- 
000,000 invested in South America.^ It is the new 
blood and character from without which account for 
the progress which South America is making. Even 
in Chile, where it may seem to be Chilean, the men 
who are leading the nation bear names that show their 
British or German ancestry. With us it is now the 
native stock that dominates and improves the im- 
ported blood. In South America the imported blood 
dominates and improves the native stock. The gov- 
erning class is European rather than American. 
Beneath this governing class, of course, is the great 
body of people with the heavier strain of native blood, 
uneducated, unawakened. 

Causes of South American Backwardness, It is this 
heavy strain of Indian blood, and of negro blood as 
well in Brazil, and the unfavorable climatic conditions 
of South America which are usually charged with the 
responsibility for the backwardness of South America. 

But more can be made of the climate than is war- 
ranted, for Argentina and Chile and Uruguay lie in 
the temperate zone. Chile, instead of being a killing 
ground for little children, should be one of the most 
beautiful countries in the world. Its valleys and vil- 
lages should make it a second Switzerland. The 
Argentine is a great prairie like our own or the Cana- 
dian west. The west coast also above Chile, while 
tropical, is cooled by the Humboldt or Peruvian cur- 

^ Pepper, "Conciliation throogh Commerce and Indnatry in South 
America» 9* 
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and the table-lands, tnduding Colomlria and 
Ecuador, cannot be called iropical, while Bra»l is a 
plalesu outKide of the low Amazon basin. In the 
state of Rio, within one hundred miles oi tlic Atlantic, 
i« the mountain of Itatiaya higher than any mountain 
in the United Scatcii cast of the Roclde», and fruni 
Bahia southwards a journey of fifty miles inland lifts 
one out of the tropical air. South America can- 
not plead her climatic or physical conditions as excutie 
for her moral or political problems or her industrial 
backwardness. Tliese conditions arc advantageoos. A 
different people would have worked out a far differ- 
ent result. As Charles Darwin wrote in his "Nat- 
uralist's Voyage in the Beagle," diapter xix, after his 
menwrable vi^t tu South America In 183:^35, con- 
trasting Australia even in 1836 wiih South America: 
"At iast we anchored within Sydney Cove. Wc 
found the little basin occupied by raaoy lar^c ships 
and surrounded by warehouses. In the evening I 
walked through the town and returned full of ad- 
miration at the whole scene. It is a most magnificent 
testimony to tlie power of the British nation. Here, 
in a less promising country, scores ot years have done 
many times more than an equal number of centuries 
have effected in South America." 

Ttic fundamental trouble in South America is etb- 
icaL The people of South America have their noble 
qualities as truly and as conspicuously as any olhcr 
people. And there are among them, as among all 
peoples, all ty(>es of cliaracler. Speaking generally, 
they are warm-hiartcd, cotirteons, friendly, kindly to 
children, respectful to rclijfious ihinp, patriotic to 
the very soul ; bat the tone, the vigor, tlie moral bot- 
tom, the (lard vetadly, the indomitable purpose, 
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the energy, the directness, the integrity of the Teu- 
tonic peoples are lacking in them. Some of the 
South American population, like the Chileans, the 
Bolivians and the Peruvians are more somber and 
reserved, comparatively, than others. Think of the 
deep shadows of their past experiences! But, in 
general, what Dr. Howell, who has lived long among 
the Brazilians, says of them is true of the South 
American type: 

The Brazilian people are in general hospitable, generous, 
charitable, gay, courteous, communicative, quick at learning, 
rather fond of show, somewhat ceremonious and proud, 
rather inclined to look down on labor and laborers, but with 
a remarkable suavity and a native politeness which is in gen- 
eral in the lowest as in the highest classes. Though not as 
excitable as the Spanish, there is still a strong element of 
jealousy in their disposition, and a tendency to vindictiveness. 

Physically the t3rpical Brazilian is small of stature, with 

• • . nervous and bilious temperament, bloodless and sallow 
complexion, and a generally emaciated and womout look. 

• • . The general loose ideas in regard to the marriage rela- 
tion, together with the universally immoral lives even of the 
priests . . . have undermined the physical health of the peo- 
ple, while sowing the seeds of disease which more and more 
incapacitate them for the work yet to be done in developing 
the immense resources of this magnificent country. 

Intellectually, even among the better educated, there is an 
apathy which is manifest in science, politics and religion. 
Rome has persistently repressed speculation and independence 
of thought till now the people are intellectual sluggards. Be- 
cause of this apathy there is the utmost indifference in most 
men concerning national interests and policies. 

Lack of conscientiousness is said to be the leading moral 
defect of the Brazilians, while reverence for ecclesiastical 
tradition is an equal obstacle. This latter characteristic not 
only stands in the way of their accepting a new and true 
view of life, but is equally unfortunate in its economical 
cffecL*-' 

^Quoted in " Protestant MinioM in Sontfi America," 64I 
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This judgment on the moral need of Souih Amcr- 
rca is the judgment of a friend, not a foe. Those 
who express it have no Pharisaic comentnicm with 
conditions in Europe or the United States. Wiocvcr 
wiU poiat out and hctp us to correct our fault* is wel- 
comed Kmong 11&. Those who love South America 
best are equally fearless in puinling out her needs. 

In the best general book we have 011 the eastera 
counlriej of South America, Mr. Hale says; 

Tlie Latin American man tia» ao nmccpiion of chxilty. 
On one iiuiiH inir luherltatice of revolt (mm tli« Kaman 
Citthdic Church hns made us «uprnor lo ihcm. Wir. iu > 
people, buve what wc style the N«w England consdciice:, or 
what with mare dtKoity ihmild he called a moral sefl«e; this 
is emincnily seli-sustainine in all onr struuclefi for biqifuve- 
roent and reform. A moral lenxe iia» never been mote llian 
feebly developed >r South America, and where il maka It- 
self felt It has become i force artbtic or ethical rather than 
reliEioiu or moral. . . .' 

EthJi-ally spcakinC' 'bere is a tone of mmoraiily running 
tbrough ail South Atoeriain life, In dtplorancy it may be 
calltd luiessc, and tlie hluntly flpuben wotd. which we fondly 
tfebk is the Iwnd (if an Ameficnn or an EnitltKlinun, it 
bedarcd by the faloseoni of vcfbisgc so diaracleriulc of the 
Komance toDs»'^' I have heard repealed tetlimoDT O (be 
high Maiidaril of their financial tiMiralily ; hankruptcr ii tat 
fceqttent tlnn with us aod the long ciedtts sritnled try Hng- 
Ufh and German houses prove (he truKtwrorthincss of ordi- 
turr Imtbie*! men. I know of one cose oti the Orinoui where 
an EnKlisliman once in stu moiHlis meets a traijrr fiom (be 
interior; he lias no real svimrity fur his naks. ytl it at the 
end of ibe ^rU half-year ihe previiHii hill ii unpaid, because 
tbe trader coald nrn rendi Onilid Bidivar, Ihr EiiitlUhtnna 
does not worry at all: he knowi tiat when the )ear evplrcs 
the money will be (onhomninit, ikiui] for penny. Thi) 
nietbod of Iuok credits triithieiia the American YiDkue and 
it on olMtlRclr t» tmde whidi othcndte mijiit stow inio 
froQwrous proporiioiu. 

' Bala, " Tl* fiootli AmerJcuu,* t. 
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Another so-called manifestation of immorality is in their 
sexual relations. I must, however, come to the defense of 
the South American woman. I have had an intimate ac- 
quaintance in Latin American homes for years, and nowhere 
in the world have I seen purer domesticity, nowhere is there 
greater domestic service, a sincerer love of children or an 
honester attempt to lead the life which according to their 
interpretation God intended them to lead. In Buenos Aires 
and Rio there is a fast set, as there is in New York and 
Paris, and the idle rich make opportunity for indulgence just 
as they do everywhere. Our ways may not be their ways, 
nor can an Anglo-Saxon always understand the domestic 
ambition of the Latin; but it is a shocking error to withhold 
just praise from a pure-minded sex at the other side of the 
equator. South American women have asked me why there 
were so many divorces in the United States; with them mar- 
riage is a sacrament and a social obligation, and I feel con- 
vinced that they preserve their virtue and happiness as well 
as we do. 

In the lower classes conditions are different; marriage is 
more often a form and a celebration; the percentage of il- 
legitimacy is high, and neither man nor woman is discred- 
ited. It is analogous to what prevails among the negro in 
our southern states or in many of the highly civilized and 
moral West Indian islands — extra-matrimonial maternity is 
no crime, and man, not woman, is accountable for unsanc- 
tified indulgences. Male chastity is practically unknown.^ 

The official statistics of the South American gov- 
ernments and the facts which the most superficial 
knowledge of conditions brings to light confirm Mr. 
Hale's judgment. 

According to the census of Brazil in 1890, 2,603,- 
489 or between one-fifth and one-sixth of the popula- 
tion are returned as illegitimate. In Ecuador Mr. W. 
E. Curtis says that more than one-half of the popula- 
tion are of illegitimate birth. At one time in Para- 
guay, after the long wars, it was estimated that the 

^ Hale, " The Soutii Americsnat" 300I 
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percental of tliegitimatc birtJ» MfM over 90 i>er cent 
In Venianda. according ti3 the official statistics fur 
1906, there were thai year 47.(«*i ille^ttmnte I>irU«. or 
68.8 per cent In Chile the general percentage is 33 per 
CCDI and the highest in any department a littic over 66 
per cent In England the percentage ss 6 per cent, 
and in France and Belgium. 7 per cent. In Bolivia, 
on four raodom pages of the Military Register of the 
Rqiublic I counted 158 names; of these i»mc5, g? 
arc i^ted to be legitimate and 61, or 3S.6 per cent 
illei^limate. There is no Ahame about the matter in 
this register, llie names »f father and mother and 
their occupalron are given in the case of cad) tll^ti- 
mate bom, as weli aa in the case of the legitimate- la 
Unigiiay in igcXJ, ayi per cent ol the birtlis were 
illcgiliniate. Some years ago in Barranqnilla. Colom- 
bia. Father Revallo. of the parish of San Miguel, pre- 
pared from tlte churdi ami municipal tecord3 a tabic 
of the vita] statistics of Barraoquilta for fifteen ycara 
and publfshe^l it in one of the secular (>3pers of Bar- 
ranquilla. This ubic showed thai the illegitimate 
btrihs during this period werf 71-4 per cent of the 
total Ijirth-t, In Bogota the illugitiniatc birtlts usually 
outnumber the li^timate. BarranquilUi and Bogota 
are fairly represeniative of the whole of Colombia. 
The statistics would seem lo show (hat the morrd con- 
ditinnit in Brazil are better Ilian in any other South 
Amiirican land nnles^t it fac the Argentine, for which 
no MaltMic!' of illef^timate births arc available. But 
Brazil's need is deep and real also, a* witness this 
quotation from a retent article wnttui by a priciit in 
answer to a taymon fR'imao Cailiolic) who wrote an 
artide in one of the daily papers of Bnhia BgainEt 
celibacy, blaming hi-^i own Church for all the imn»o- 
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rality of the country, holding that if the Church 
would do away with the prohibition of marriage to 
the priests, the country would be healed of all its im- 
morality. The priest in his answer shows just what 
the moral condition of the country is. He says to this 
la3rman: 

Will you do me the kindness to answer me, without pas- 
sion and without preconceived notions, why the religious 
marriage of a deluge of laymen has not had the effect of 
moraUzing them— men who, notwithstanding their being mar- 
ried, give the most sorrowful spectacle of the most developed 
libertinism. Is it possible that you, who are so able to give 
the exact number of priests who are living in concubinage, 
from the great knowledge you have of our State, have never 
heard it said that there is an uncountable number of la3rmen, 
married men, yes, twice married, married by the civil au- 
thority and by the Church, who yet, notwithstanding all this 
marriage, spend, without exaggeration, large fortunes with 
women, who by no title or right whatever belong to them, 
thus giving great scandals to society and do the most shame- 
ful injustice to their own wives and children? 

But most authoritative of all is the deliverance of 
the Plenary Council of the Latin American Bishops 
held in Rome in 1899, describing the moral conditions 
in Latin America. In the Acts and Decrees of the 
Council, it is declared : 

The widespread pollution of fornication is to be deplored 
and condemned, but especially the most foul pest of con- 
cubinage, which, increasing both in public and in private, 
in great cities as well as in country villages, is leading not a 
few men of every station to eternal destruction. Most un- 
fortunate will be the religious training and the moral esti- 
mation of the children begotten of an unhappy union of this 
sort. So dreadful a plague brings in fear and terror alike, 
destructive of all religion, of all honor and of true civiliza- 
tion. On that account, moreover, the condition of those 
living in concubinage is pitiable, because, having wallowed 
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Uth [if uiichit.^tiiy, tbcy are uuly tonveitial only witU 
(lilBcult;, because, tiuing outdc a most daogcrouE Ti>ck 
if tltuuMing and a causr of m»ny oBeaoc*, it b with itnat 
dUEcnlty tliat the>' are williitB to eslLsfy God and nwai and 
ibe Cliurcli. Tbcrcfori- let tbc gaacdiani of souU, with 
ImwcIm of mtKs. Jtcek uui wauiierinx ihocp oi ihU kiF>d iml 
lead them barJc tr> Chrut'« fold; smd, trrrified lif nn di&ul- 
lita 8fld pladns thrir hope fn God, let them despair oI Ihr 
nftty of no simter, but with tlie mult ardent zeal let llieiD 
be »olidtous for the conversion of all sinners. Hence, trui~ 
iag themfclves of tlie advice uf tlieir own Bi&hop, let them 
tuivt to [irepare a iilstn way of conTcrsion. and as often as 
ecuubis tntD lie removed from the nildst by legitimate mar- 
riage, let them glailly remit tcmpoml prerogatJTes and rightt 
that they nwy wtn souls for God and leic'i^™'™ offsprfaif, 
acconlitig to the rules handed down hy approvt^d authors. 

And with no less wal let parish priests and confessors b« 
tolicttoui for the converKion nf adulicrcrit, tince their tem> 
pcifal and eternal tut iiusht (o be reftardeit aa tittcrly miscr- 
able. Of these aduttcrern the Cnunci] of Trent has natd : " It 
b B grave sin that dt»Kilatc men should have concnhinet, 
but it h t DMMit grave sin, and one eonmiitted with reniatkr 
able flonlempt for ttiit greni sairnment (mairinmny) ilnl 
married men also sInuU live In thi» Male of dumitation and 
should dare sotncihneti even to lupport and keep them at 
booK with their wtve»." ■ 

Tltroughoiit South America it {9 safe to sa; that 
from one-iourtb to onc-lialf of Uic populadoa ia QIc- 
gitimate, born of parents married tKiUutr by Church 
nor by State. We itiuat allow for cases of unmor- 
lied people who are faithful to each other but ia <itdi 
cases the responsibility is ujion d}c l>onit whose 
charge fnr marriage has sn^incd proliibitnry to i^itcb 
couples and whose constant influence in opposed to 
civil marriage. The idea that a man should be moiaJIy 
pare is boa little prod^ied aitd (00 much ruliculed in 
South Ameiica. The students say quilc candidly, and 
•TBuhw XI. C4|nit I, jap-j}*, || jA JW- 
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those who teach them sadly admit it, that for a boy 
to remain chaste after the age of sixteen or eighteen 
is a rare exception. Workers among students in cities 
like Rio and Buenos Aires, who know their lives in- 
timately, say that they could number on the fingers of 
their hands all the absolutely pure young men they 
know in these great student centers. South America 
is a continent deficient in the standard of absolute 
moral purity for men. Any record of diseases such 
as the doctors in the hospitals lay before one, confirms 
this judgment. There is horrid immorality in our 
own land, and its existence is a warrant and a call for 
any effort which anyone is willing to make to heal it. 
Who dare deny the right and duty of any morally 
cleansing power to go in upon this moral need in 
South America? There are hundreds of men in 
South America to-day who declare that they never 
received any standard of purity or any power of 
righteousness until they heard the Gospel from the 
evangelical missionaries. We were deeply impressed 
by the solemn statement of one mature man, that all 
the men who had been boys with him were dead, 
their lives having been eaten out by sin, and that he 
would have gone their way with them and was only 
living and working now because Christ, whom he met 
through the missions and whom he had never known 
in the South American system, had redeemed him, in 
body as well as soul. 

There are good men in South America who realize 
and mourn these deep moral needs. There are other 
men both there and here who think lightly of what 
the Latin American bishops so earnestly deplore. Im- 
morality, such men say, is inevitable and universal, 
and there are worse evils than it is. But we know 
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ned with roonl fviL cm «lat- 
it tef norjr be, mrc doomc*] and thn true 
and hsdm n«inail prospaioy sod proyrc^ can ootnc 
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CHAPTER III 

THE PROBLEM OF EDUCATION 

The South American republics have never lacked 
farseeing men who realized that popular government 
must rest on popular intelligence and that democratic 
institutions cannot be based on general illiteracy or 
on an educated oligarchy. Sarmiento, one of South 
America's greatest statesmen, was one such man. 
" Found schools/' he said, " and you will do away 
with revolutions." Another of these patriotic men 
lives in Montevideo and has spent his life in getting 
together a museum of educational material illustra- 
tive of school equipment and pedagogical methods 
with the one ambition of advancing popular educa- 
tion. From the days of Sarmiento there have been 
statesmen who put the improvement and enlargement 
of educational facilities foremost among their policies. 
Balmaceda whom Qiile greatly laments and whose 
real services to his country are now recognized, did 
this and built many of the public school buildings in 
Chile. Some of the best men on the continent are 
serving the state in education. Each government has 
its Minister of Education or places a department of 
education under some other minister, as, for example, 
the Minister of Justice. 

But the educational problems with which these re- 
publics have to deal are difficult and perplexing. 

82 
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They have come down to tlicm cwt ui (lie colonial 
peritid with certain di&tiact traiumittcd charactuis- 
tics. Some of these arc btuught uwl in ihe " His- 
torical Sketdi of Education in tlie Argaitinc Rq>ut>- 
lic," by Prof. Carlos O. Uungc, of the University of 
Buttius Aires.' Tilt; first secti'io of tltEs sketch de- 
scribes " education during the colonial epoch" : 

Ttic conqueM and cnloniiaU'oa of SpanUh America wtrt 
tUtxUd at a lime vhcn (he divine rigltl of kings wai an 
unqucKiuiicd (unilamcnul dogma of tbe pulitical crcol of 
Guropfan nations. The principal obj«t of all the law* rc- 
iMint: to tilt Spani^b colonics and their rtutiliilioiis was to 
maintain the new lands and i>eoplci under the icmporal and. 
lo a <«rtain cnunt, under the coclesiastical donuulon of the 
Caibolk King. . . . 

There wns no cnctliodical ;ilan, tiul sooie form of ttiftTau- 
lion was institutvd in tacb locality according to its condiitiia 
and r«(Ourcct. The classical forms of ihc icachtng bodin 
of the middle ages, whicb re(|uired thai the JaMrtiiJiao 
afcould be jtrictl; dogmntic in its cbaraacr, were recogniud 
ip Ihcw d«crce3. In such distant lands and among inch a 
wild and turtniliMtt mixed pnpulatian as they coniained a 
aerero discipline in habiu of oticliencc to the Crown aiid 
Ouirch wu i)uli»pensnbk. The (lovemment, therefore, al- 
ways fearfid of insubordination, rrtnforctd by its auihoiitr 
the educational jiyatcm baaed upon dojtmatitm and obedience 
whkli the Jesuits had already established m Spain and bi 
nearly all (he Catliolic world. . . . 

The iiutrw.tion wat of a pronounced theological character. 
The principal object of the universities was to jtradunU a 
creok clergy who should keep the prindpie of the lUrine 
right of luDgs alive aud ttion^ Id the colonies. 

In the third section of his sketcb. Professor Btmge 
speaks njorc at length o! tlw University of Cordova, 

'Trsoiblnl tnini " El Unoflar dc !■ Ciasa^ao CDnum." Oitolitt Jl, 
iiM«, wd iiubllWiwl Ut due Kcfun ol il>c U. S. CotunkBoaw si U». 
crtiOB, fur tto». 
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which was typical of the rest, which was founded in 
the early part of the seventeenth century by the Jes- 
uits and which maintained its aristocratic character 
until its " nationalization '* (that is, until the national 
government assumed charge of it) in 1854. Up to 
that time purity of blood was a prerequisite to ad- 
mission, and persons of mixed negro and white blood 
in particular were denied entrance. 

The Roman Catholic Church deserves credit for 
whatever education was given in the colonial days 
and its limitations were in the main simply those of 
contemporary ecclesiastical education in Europe, but 
the spirit and principles of this education lingered on 
after the colonial period had ended and the repub- 
lican era had begun, in which the first essential of the 
new form of government was that all the people 
should be educated and that their education should be 
an education in liberty. The old colonial education 
had been all in the interest of a certain political 
theory. It had been designed to make men submis- 
sive to monarchical authority in State and Church. It 
was an education in traditional opinions. There was 
no scientific freedom. There was no free study of 
history. There was no general and popular educa- 
tion. There were no technical or industrial studies. 
The whole system was ecclesiastical and aristocratic. 
The result is that to-day in comparison with the ad- 
vanced nations of the world there is a great neglect 
of popular education and an appalling illiteracy. 

Before we face these facts, however, and other 
educational defects, it will be well to recognize the 
great progress which the South American republics 
have made in education and the extent of their pres- 
ent educational equipment. Argentina, Chile and 
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Broei] lead die South American states in tbcir eduo* 
IJonal <levvlo|)mciil. 

1. .-IrgfHtim. In iS68 when General Sarmicnto 
was iti WoAhington iu tlic Argentine Minister, he was 
elected to the pri!siilciicy ot Uie republic Rctiimiog 
to BueiKiii Atn^, he look np his work full of Ihc 
ideals of education which had come to him in the 
United States, One of his first acts wa« to commis- 
sion Dr. William CoodfcUow, ao American mission- 
ary returning lo the United State;;, to send out some 
educated American women to establish normal fcbools 
in Argeittitva. Some capaWe women were sent snd 
were nobly sapportcd in tlieir work. Scholarships 
i^-ere fcmnded for deseniiig piipiU and the influence 
of the work then done abides to tlii.s day. It gave 
Argentina the place of leader.'^hip in Spanish educa* 
tkin. In a paper oo '" Educational Progress in the 
Argenline Rqmhlic and Oiik " in the Repiitl of the 
United States Commissioner of Education for 1909,' 
Prof. L, S. Rowe, of the Umvernity of Pennsylvania, 
gives a iromprchcnsirc and accurate acownt of pres- 
ent edncational conditions : 

Th« itnpiilie jrireo iti puhllc education ondrr the prcridcDcy 
of Sarmieiito nfsiircil Uk Anieniitvc Rrpulilic a pQ^ition (if 
leailerrhiii in ciiuntiunol matttrn amotiK the Soutli American 
RfpuMiri, AlHiough much tus hecn nccompUahcd »tu« that 
lime, lioth in the cxttrsiao of the system and in ihe imprnte- 
mcnt nT mciliudt, il L-aiinot be. 4ajil Itiai tlir Aritctiiine Re- 
ptiblic Iiai nutntainod tint pnsition of unduvuli-d IciikrihEp 
in SMitfa Ain<rticaii nluMitianuI inuttert which il oiKt '>i:cti- 
piwL Tie tiHviI cnriouf ol>n4cl(^ to proqrc'j hove heto : 

Pint. Tile poverty oT lli« PrnviiKrs o|>oo which Uw re- 
Bponnlntitj for y r i t n afT education wm place-l tiniier ih* ooa- 
ttiration of 1833. jutd— 

SecomL The bck ol stahQtty In ;he educational policy of 
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the Federal Government in the development of the system 
of secondary instruction. The technical direction of this 
branch of the educational system has suffered severely from 
the uncertainties of political changes. Continuity of policy 
has been quite impossible. Each incoming minister of public 
instruction has attempted to leave his impress upon the sys- 
tem of secondary instruction by incorporating his personal 
▼lews into the curriculum. 

Dr. Rowe publishes a table showing the total popu- 
lation of the Argentine on December 21, 1905, to 
have been 5,974,771. The primary school population, 
between six and fourteen years of age, was 1,194,945. 
The total actual attendance in primary schools was 
602,565, of whom one-fifth were in private schools. 
About 50 per cent of the primary school population 
was in school. In the United States, according to the 
census of 1900, the number of children between five 
and fourteen years of age was 16,954,257. The num- 
ber of these children in school was 10,717,696 or 67 
per cent One-tenth of the total population of the 
Argentina was in primary schools. One-seventh of 
the total population of the United States was in 
schools for the same aged children. 

In the Argentine there were 26 " colegios " dr sec- 
ondary schools with a total budget of $1,385,806. Dr. 
Rowe speaks of two notable defects in these schools 
— ^the instability of the curriculum and the lack of 
carefully trained teachers: 

Instead of training men especially for these positions, the 
unfortunate plan has been adopted, especially in the smaller 
towns, of dividing the " catedras " amongst the resident and 
practicing lawyers and physicians. . . . 

Another danger to which every minister of public instruc- 
tion is subjected is the tremendous pressure for appoint- 
ments to teaching positions in these schools. Inasmuch as 
there is no special pedagogical preparation requisite for such 



opponinncnt*, political luiOers ar« bi-uicKciJ with BppGi:ai[oni, 
and soon find thcniKclves nntililc ta nithntand the pre»- 

Tbc dcicriptinn of ttxandnry edncnUoa would be faioria- 
pletf without fiotnr rTfcrcnei; )n the larffc nnmhcr a! Catholic 
"wlcs^os" under the dirtfclfoii of ilif rdisloiu otd t r* 
JtMiiU, HcdcmpHiamFU, «tc. It x* tn tbtte KckoolB that the 
sons of tlia ksilina families arc sent. The SiUK exvrdsci 
»ome control, but this control In quite Inadequate. Tbc im- 
[umant pa«ttioa occupied by private Khooln u evident fmn 
the fad that in the city of Buenos Aires there are ai Ihs 
pment lime 450 private su vumviircd wUk lOO fntbUc scboolL ' 

The ircenndary jchiwls for women are known as " BceoL" . 
Of these then- are but two at prt^sent in lli« Argcntme Rft- J 
public, tmt b fluetion Aircn and the oilier in La Plata. Their' I 
curriruluin ix even more overburdened, f <ir to all the ttndfct' I 
of ihi; "oolesios" music and donicsiic science li»¥« boeb"™ 
added. 

There arc 35 normal schools having a foui^^rear 
course, with two arldUiotial years for tlioAe wl)o wlsti 
to qualify for teaching in normal schools. There are 
three elementary commercial schools atid two iadiia- 
trial schools and a few special schools. 

Of the tliree nation;il universities, tlie oMe^t is Uie 
UnivcrsiQ- of Cordova, creeled nearly three cen- 
turies ago. In fact, it is the scctmd oldest university 
on tbc iVmcrican Continent, hiiving htxn fuunded in 
J609. The other two univeriiliei. Buenos Aires and 
La i*lata, are comparatively recent foundations, Uie 
latter having been cslabli-ihcd hut four years ago. 

A worker who knows the university students well 
tells us of tlicir mora) and religious conditions: 

The Nnlional Uniyctsiti- at B-.-r.... \;.... 1 ..r..-.iiwl nvrr 

four thnaiand yunnii meu nf ■' ''i: 

ArietitiiK' Itrputilit.-. At Icatt t. 

nmtler citiis and towns anJ ' ■ 

of the oty. The atmutpbu-i: 1:1 ..: — ^ — .il:.,!. 
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is not conducive to moral vigor. There is every encourage- 
ment to immorality and gambling, which are the great vices, 
and, unfortunately, the great majority have no conscience on 
these sins. 

As regards religion, I would say that not over ten per cent 
of them are more than nominally identified with Roman 
Catholicism, which is the State religion. Another ten per 
cent take a hostile attitude towards the Roman Church. This 
hostility does not mean, however, that there is any sym- 
pathy with Protestantism, in the best sense of that word. 
They are in sympathy with a Protestantism that protests, 
but they have had no contact with evangelical Christianity. 
Christianity and Romanism, indeed, mean to them one and 
the same thing. The great mass of students are indiflFerent, 
never having given any thought to religious questions. They 
believe in nothing.^ 

2. Chile, Professor Rowe's paper passes from Ar- 
gentina to Chile: 

Educational progress in Chile presents a striking contrast 
with the Argentine Republic In the Argentine Republic the 
democratic development of the country since 1850 led to the 
early development of primary education. Secondary and 
university instruction received but little attention. It is true 
that the Argentine educational system remained in a primi- 
tive state until the presidency of Sarmiento. Nevertheless, 
even up to his time more attention was given to primary 
than to secondary schools. The aristocratic social organiza- 
tion of Chile, on the other hand, led to the concentration of 
effort on the development of the secondary schools. As a 
result, Chile possesses the best " liceos " and " institutos " in 
South America. Unfortunately, the system of primary edu- 
cation was neglected for many years and resulted in a de- 
gree of illiteracy amongst the masses which made impassable 
the chasm between social classes. The country is now suf- 
fering from the results of this long-continued neglect. With 
the industrial progress of the country the economic condi- 
tion of the laboring classes has been steadily improving, but, 

> C J. Ewald, " The Students of Buenos Aires," The Student World, 
Jtauary^ i909f 7*. 
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1 tlieir ignurunl cooiittion anil total Ucic nl jinciMfa- 
tiom, the higher wnjrc« have in m*ny «i»rs rofuJlcd in de- 
gencrHtion tHthcr tliun in profttcsft. Ttie primitive want* ox 
Uic agriculluritl labureni w«te saiiiticj \ry the lower wnjK, 
and (be ?iurpliii han liocn wc'l, to ji rrry conttJcnblc odait, 
in ail increased itidulitaicc iu *]iirltiinii4 liquoca. Saving u 
aknoat uiiknuwn Id ihe Chilean Uliurer, so that tite incroiKtd 
was«x have not Ird lo n more careful proviMon (or tbe future 
of the (anmy. 

On the other baiu!, tlie increased wages, in beUeruig tlie 
eiliution of (he laborer, have aitiO givva rise to a &piHl ol dik- 
coniFut, a tksirc lot a largvr share in pruductton. The ig- 
norancc of the laborer raakex him an c«sy prey to dcnagoftk 
agitation. 

The Chilean e<h)catinnal iiy»tem in all its branchet ii na- 
tional in scope and unianiiaiion — ^that is to say, is maintaincil 
by ih* iiaiional treasury. No local taxes arc Icvwd (or edn- 
catiinal purposei, and the local anthnriiirs have no voice in 
the adminiit ration of or control over tbe tystcm. . . . 

During the past fifteen j-ean tlw leading *tate»Den oi 
Clu)« bave renlued that thi» neglect of primary initruelion 
it a rval menace lo (he stahilUy and orderly devvlopmeitt nj 
tlic coanlry. The social orgaiuxalion of Chile in Mill Ennda" 
mentally aiiMocrattc. Until comparatively recent times the 
bulk of llio poiuilatfon, cspeciaUy ihc agricultural lalnrrfi, 
were in a tunditiun o( peonage. The industrial advance ul 
the coiinlrr, together witb the ri;tiiig wage icale, lu> pri>- 
duceii in ihc blioring classes a Gon«ciouHir«a of power. TIm 
illiteracy of the great mass of tbe laboring cbuMS gn 
increatiEt the dingers of the situation. Tlie extencion < 
pritnary tiutnjclioo liai therefore becociK one of the c 
tioni prervQouiilc lo Dnlerly national advance. Tbe coiiotf}l_ 
must now prepare it»clf to make every ucriRcc for ihit 
purpme. 

En 1907 there were 2,319 primary schools, wflh 
3,9r>7 tuchKT^ anti a regislratiod of I^.i74 pupils, 
with an average ancndancc of 121,176. Tht; primary 
^^chools and pupiU have doubled siiux 1891. Tlic popu- 
of PiQe in 1907 wus 3f340<279, so tbat Ims than 
I'sixIMiitb of the lotaJ popnlalioi] <nas b primary 
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schools, as compared with one-tenth in the Argentine 
and one-seventh in the United States. 

There are fifteen normal schools, six for men and 
nine for women. The total matriculation in 1907 
was 1,977, with an average attendance of 1,609. 

There were 39 " liceos " or secondary schools for 
boys, with a total registration of 9,302 and an at- 
tendance of 7,896, and 30 for girls, with a registra- 
tion of 4,810 and an attendance of 3,839. But these 
"liceos" have preparatory or primary departments 
which enrolled about half of the above numbers, leav- 
ing the other half as genuine secondary students. 

Commercial schools have been established, enroll- 
ing 1453 pupils, and two excellent industrial schools 
have been opened in Santiago, one for boys and one 
for girls. There are 372 private primary schools, and 
in 1906 the Grovernment granted subsidies to 44 pri- 
vate secondary schools. 

University instruction has been more fully developed than 
any other portion of the educational system. ... At the 
present time the University [of Chile] oflFers courses in law 
and political science, medicine, pharmacy, dentistry, engin- 
eering, architecture, and fine arts. The pedagogical institute 
also forms an integral part of the university organiza- 
tion. • • • 

The description of higher education would be incomplete 
without some reference to the Catholic University situated 
in Santiago, which offers courses in law, civil and mining 
engineering, architecture, fine arts, and agriculture. The law 
school has 185 students; the engineering school, 396; the 
agricultural school, 12; and the school of fine arts, 55. In 
all of these departments the equipment is excellent, and the 
teaching corps has been selected with great care. 

The Catholic University occupies an unique position. Its 
main supporters are the members of the conservative party. 
Inasmudh as the wealthier elements of Chilean society are 
to a very large extent affiliated with this party, the donations 
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and Inqnul* (cncfi a large total tacb ynt. In fact, thin la 
cnc of ihr few JnsiAticcs in Latin Aincrlcj in vbidi a srtat 
nurioaa] iiutltittioti Is suppurted exclu&it-ely tiy prirue cod* 
tribotion*. 

3. BrasB. Iliphcr education in hmi\ can be 
ranked with tlie higher t'lucation ofFtred in Argen- 
tina and Chile, but there is a \vocfiiI lack of )»|»iUir 
primary education. "The Statesman's Year Book" 
for [910 summarizes the educational provision which 
is made as follows : 

E<1ucatioii >i not coropulaory. The Repuliltcim Gorera* 
mcnt imilertakc» to provitie for bi^ier or nnivcrsily m- 
8t:ucHoii within the Union, leaving the provision of primafy 
anil Iruiniu!; sdiixilii to the State Gm-ennDenl*. There U, 
in fact, no university in iJraxil, bat there arc as i»ea\- 
tien whicli confer degrvca. In Rio dc Jjuhoto are alsu 
llie military college, the preparaioty srfiool of tactics ao"! 
the uaval school. At tbc Capital arc maintaioed by die Fnl- 
eiMl Gorvmmiuit a acbuol for the bliod and anulhcr for the 
deaf and dumh, The Federal Covcrmncni mnintaint alvo a 
Scboul ol Aril and a National Institute ol Mubic in Jlie Capi- 
tal, there being limilar academies of mniie jn the Stales uf 
Maraidiao, Para. SHo Paulo, and wvcral hi the Stntc ol Rio 
de Jandro. In Monans, Dahio, and Curitiha there are kIuuiU 
of Fim: An*. There arc, Iwuidei, a8 industrial »chi.iiU, ti 
agticultural and 9 cMnnierdal iuultulloas (or tnillon. There 
are faculties of lair ai Recife, Sio Paulo. Ceara, (jnyas, 
I'ora, Bahia, BcUo Horiionte. Porto Alcgre and Rio ik 
Jnneirn {i); facnlriet uf mcdicfne nt Rio de Jandru. Tlahh^ 
an<l Porto AlcBTc: coricscs of phannicy at Ouro Prelo, 
Bclcra. Juiz de Fiira, and Sfio Paulo; schocib ol iK]ont:>>os7 
at Rmi de Jiiwifii, Bello HoriKonle and otM altad>cit ta the 
collepEi uf medicine and pharmacy; engineering rollezc* at 
Cio, Ouro Preio, Bnliio, Recife, Porto Alcgte. and Slo 
PsnlD 

There eotferted m 1007. In the various Siatcf, 7/j8(> poblie 
•cbooU of wfakh Ij6j were in Mioas Gcraei, 1,144 hi Ria 
Umnile do SnI, and i.lx: in Sto Paalo. Bc<ide« these the 
nnnirdpalhin raafnlaincd 1J815 icbotds, ond private Iniiilu- 
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tions numbered 2^43. In the Federal capital there are 2 
preparatory schools controlled by the Federal Governor, and 
40 private. In the States there are 24 public and 258 private 
establishments of a similar character. For teachers* diplomas 
there are 29 colleges in all Brazil, supported by the Union, 
and IS private. In recent years public instruction has made 
great progress. 

Among the oldest and best known schools are the 
Military School, the Polytechnic School, and the 
School of Fine Arts in Rio. There is great disparity 
of educational development in the different states. 
Half of the schools of the republic are in the three 
states of Minas Geraes, Rio Grande do Sul, and Sao 
Paulo. The state of Sao Paulo has gained greatly 
from American influence. American teachers were 
imported to start kindergarten and normal schools 
and Dr. Lane, president of Mackenzie College, the 
American missionary college in Sao Paulo, has been 
a constant friend and helpful adviser of Brazilian 
education. 

The strongest section of the educational system in 
Brazil is the gymnasium. There are twenty such 
state institutions and some of them contain efficient 
and well-equipped teachers and according to Latin 
American standards do good work. There are forty 
or more private institutions which until lately were 
recognized as gymnasia and their students admitted 
to the professional schools without examination, but 
the latest educational law has abolished such privi- 
leges for all institutions, including the government 
gymnasia. 

There are notable defects to be overcome in Brazil's 
educational scheme. The country is immense and 
without any common and central educational organ- 
ization. 
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In Bmtit educstion is bswkward, due. in larRe meiran, to 
the fact thai ft is imt uf the iuterestt that i* in tii^ rmitr<)l 
or llic (taiec TAthcf than in ibc liitnds of the Feilenl DUibuir- 
Met. in the Rrcat ccnttrs like the capiUl, tlicrc is real in- 
teren in art and letttrii, but the tluctruic nf Stale Riibtn, a* 
held in tliDKc ciatlying clisirkic ivhfr« tlic people thctnselrn 
*(e not educated, imiwiiw from their point of ticw practica] 
obttadc* to edticatiaool progreae. It is a fact that in tliis, 
tlif ffrnleti at Ibu South AmcricaD Republics, then is no 
r«*I tiniversity.* 

RiLvnan Catholic iaBucncc is increasing again In 
6ni»lian fiolitjcs and education, but the state cdaca- 
tional system la still religiously neutral if not posi- 
tively hostile. Tlie result is that the great mass of 
Brazilian fitudents arc not only alienated iroin the 
Roman Catholic Church but .tntagonistic to all relig' 
ion. Mr. Warner of Pcrnambuco set forth this aitu- 
atioo in his address at tlie Kocliesler Studeut Volun- 
teer Convention: 

Senhwr ArKynu'ro Giilvao was at ooe time Ipmirtr on 
pliilospphy in the law sefiinil in Sin Panto, In many r«pecia 
the lea JiiiB law school in Brazil. Ont of liu Itxtures. "■ The 
Cnnrrtitirm of Goil," wax pnblbhed ai a ttnci s) U(o a* igofi. 
f qiiolc the fnllowing from lliai lettare: "Tlte Catbnlle faifh 
i» (kud. There la no longer conlideiice in Chrittian ilogtna. 
The lupematural ha* been (mnitbcd fmm the dnnuin of 
Ktence The eonriaej;!* of pltitosuptiy have ilone away wtth 
the old preconception »( aplriluallir, AMronumy. wiih La 
rUre. haK invaded the heavenly fieUU and in &I1 oeWlial 
space ikerc hai nut tieen (mind o kJnitiloDi fur yottr Gixl. 
. . , Wc ntc in the realm at realism. The rcsmn roeditxlM 
not on ihrolojiical prtnciplcf, but upco facti tunilghed b]r 
experience. (5nd i.*; a myth, J-Ib but no reality, He (» not an 
alijm tif 8cien>e. , . , Man tnvwHul ends and GotI that the 
world mi^irt he roled. Tbe»<r eona.'ptioTU resulted from hit 
prosTcsi'ivc inielligence. llie (isii<le Bpirit ntnhis Irmn all 
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criticism and accepts the idea of God without resistance. 
The cultured spirit repels the idea in virtue of its inherent 
contradictions." 

Galvao is only one of many educators in the best schools 
of Brazil who have broken with the Church, and, of all the 
hundreds of students that annually sit under these teachings, 
very few could be found who would question the accuracy 
of this line of thought or seek to justify the Christian faith. 

The great difficulty that confronts the laborer in this field 
is not that of tearing men away from an old faith. The 
great majority have already repudiated their old faith. The 
pity of it is that they think they have repudiated Christianity.^ 

4. Uruguay. In Uruguay primary education is ob- 
ligatory. In 1908 there were 1,781 primary schools, 
223 urban, and 1,588 rural. In 1907 there were 78,727 
pupils enrolled, with an average attendance of 58,215. 
The boys were 41,321 and the girls 37,406, showing a 
larger proportion of girls probably than in any other 
South American country, unless it be Argentina. 

The one imiversity of the country is in Monte- 
video. It has faculties of law, social sciences, medi- 
cine, mathematics, commerce, agriculture and veter- 
inary science. There are also a preparatory school 
and other institutions for secondary education with 
2,591 pupils. The university in 1905 had 112 pro- 
fessors, 530 regular students and 661 pupils receiv- 
ing secondary education. There are normal schools, 
a School of Arts and Trades, a Military College and a 
number of Roman Catholic religious seminaries. 

There cannot be any sharp classification of South 
American Republics, but with Uruguay as borderland 
between, we pass from the three more progressive 
nations to the states which are indisputably backward 
in education. 

* " Stttdents and the Present Missionary Crisis," $»^ 
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5. Peru. The LtiucatiDiu] situulion in Pern is set 
forth in a [apcr ctittltctl '" PuWic hislmction in Pcm," 
by Dr. Gieseckc, Hcctcr oi tlic l.'nncriiiy ol Cutco, 
in The Annals oi (he Ami'ricaii Academy o{ PolUioU 
Science, Uie vciIiudc catiUcd " Pmgicss in Latio 
yVmcrica."' Tlicrc is an inlcnaring acaiunt olaa io 
Garland's " Pcm in 1006." * Dr. Gicscdte recog- 
tuies that " the greatest problem coofronting Peru to- 
day is the organitation anJ exlension of pubitc in- 
EtrtiirtloQ." He points out three " ohsbicics which 
impede rapid progrc:u to the be^ intere.-iti of etlti- 
cation." One is the physiography of the country 
— a narrow coast region, with no rainfall, occupy- 
ing ten per cent of the area, a Iiigli tnuuntainuui 
rt^on ^V)Ih poor means of communication occu- 
pying twenty-five per cent of the c^jtiniry, and In the 
cast an iinuicosc trt>pical area embracing two-thirds 
of (he nrpnhlic, liltic known, thinly jellied and in pari 
by uncivilized races. A .iccond obstacle is the social 
organizatitm of (he country, the great mixture o! 
races. T)ic third obstacle is politics. 

The cimstilutiou of Peru guarantees free primary 
instruclmi and makes it obligatory. The lollowing 
tahlc will furnish the dctaiU: 

Uakot 
Rtat-n met** OkM OmU 

tlo* tm twd md mlM *ilw 

Bojs 65.5^6 164,794 73^78 tsfifioij safi'S 17*736 

GirU J4478 I5i.7j6 41^73 I44.W4 3B,*5 I57fl'8 

Total ko,8m itb.sjo ii5X>si joi^j T&goo i57.6u 

A cm«i3 iiF xhiiol chfldtDn niiiib die age Hmita for the 

purfiOM of ptiniarr edocatlMk m» nuulc In itioa. 
Aoconluiff to rtiual distrilmtioa iberc were 070)6 wbit« 
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children, 198,674 indigenous or native children, 144,298 mes- 
tizos and 5,644 blacks. . . . 

The teachers in the primary schools are women in the 
majority of cases. Although supposed to have a diploma, 
the majority of teachers are not so provided. Thus, out of 
2,944 teachers, 1,225 men, 1,719 women, two-thirds did not 
possess a diploma.^ 

There are three normal schools, one for men and 
two for women, with a total attendance in 1907 of 
170. A total of $100,000 was expended on these 
in 1906 for salaries, equipment, etc., and 25 students 
were graduated. In 1908 the total revenues available 
for primary education were $1,309,000. In 1910 they 
were less than $1,000,000. 

In secondary education the law provides for two 
types of schools, colegios and liceos. There ought, 
according to law, to be loi liceos. There is not one. 
There were 28 colegios in 1908 with 3,289 pupils. 
Three were for girls, with a total of 200 pupils. In 
1908 there were 34 private colegios with 1,291 pupils 
under the care of the Roman Catholic Church or pri- 
vate parties. There is an abundance of educational 
decrees but the education itself is of a most imper- 
fect character, with a wonderful system of examining 
boards which are paid fees for every student sup- 
posed to be examined regardless of whether he ap- 
pears for examination. In 1908 the total Government 
expenditure on the secondary schools was $310,000, 
most of which went to salaries. 

The income of the four universities in Lima, Cuzco, 
Arequipa and Trujillo amounted in 1908 to about a 
third of a million dollars. There is also an Engi- 
neering School, an Agricultural College and a School 

a Annals of the American Academy of Political Science^ "Frogreaa 
in Latin America." 
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of Industrial Arts, all localwl in Lima. The Uw'ver- 
sily of San Marcos in Unm was fDundcd fifty-six 
years before tlir M:l(l(nnenl of Jamcslmvn, Va., and 
is one of the oldest intitilutions on the Western Hem- 
isphere. The University became famous ail over 
Soutii America. Iticre were at one time 1,200 stu- 
dents. The cilucadon it gave was scholastic and tit- 
erary, rather than practical Dr. Villaran, professor in 
the faailty of jurispnidcnce. in an addrcM at the open- 
ing of tlw University in 1900, pointed out tlie griiat 
weakness u( education in Peru at the present day: 

We ttiO mainum ihc xame omnsneiital and Itiersr; ciIih 
cation which ihi? Spanish governors icnpUntcd In Sciudi 
America f»r [nilitical purposes, instead of on tntcUectuiil 
training capable of advaucinK mulcrbl wcll-bcinc, which 
give« brilliancy to cultivated mindt, but dn*^ not produce prae- 
tiial inicllie^nce: which can tmmt the leisure of lh« rich, 
hot does not ititch the poor how lo w.ork. Wc are a people 
poucKMil by the lamc manti for speaking and writhis a> 
old and decadent nations. We look wilh horror upOD acilvc 
profeniooS wliich demand ener^ and the tpirit uf ttrile. 
Few of U8 are willlns lo endure tlic hardshiiks of mining or 
incur the risks and cates of laanttfavture and tmit. Intrtuil 
vre like tranqaillit}r and security, the ttmi-retinw of public 
office, and the lilcrfiry profc^ions to which the public opio- 
ion of our solely urges us. Fathers uf {amilies tilcc m we 
tllcir sons ndmcatcs, doctors, officeholder;:, lilenti. and pro- 
[eisors. Peru h much lilce China— the promucd land of 
(tmctionarica and literati.' 

" Willi tlic native tastes thus turtting to the unpro- 
ductive profe^^on.'!," the United States Commissioner 
□f Hdocation remarks: 

Ti !i not snrprltJoB lo levn tbai nou of the btulneu of 
Pert! i* farried on hy foreigner*, the railmitdK Uw mliKt, 

> SipsTf 111 t^oHed Stua Cawnimiooet uf EAdOkUm. iinR, Cba^wr 
V. "The Ualnit Mum ,1 tllcber EiliKMiim In Siuidi A««icn 

CaUDIriti." I ) 1. 
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the manufactures, and commerce being largely in their hands, 
the reason of this being, as Doctor Villaran repeats, that 
the old aristocratic idea that labor is dishonorable still pre- 
vailed very largely among the Peruvian upper classes. No 
descendant of a noble could engage in any lucrative occu- 
pation; it would disgrace him. Labor is for plebeians, and 
active commerce is hardly less disgraceful than a manual 
trade. To this feeling the difference of race also contrib- 
uted; all the whites wished to be, or be like, counts and 
marquises, and the best way of proving their nobility was 
by not working. The Spaniards who came to America be- 
came the owners of ranches or mines, but did not work them- 
selves. There were negro slaves and Indians to do the ac- 
tual work.^ 

The whole educational system of Peru is merely an 
appeal for a proper system with good sense and per- 
manency in it. Some capable educational advisers 
have been imported but they have been largely para- 
lyzed by the political machinations which have made 
education a mere travesty, as in most South American 
lands. Snr. Garland says quite frankly : " The army 
of Peru is the principal educational element of the 
people." * He has in mind the pitiful inadequacy of 
primary education and the instruction given in mili- 
tary service to the large number of ignorant conscript 
soldiers. 

6. Colombia. The bulletin of the Bureau of Ainer- 
can Republics on Colombia, issued in 1909, says with 
great trustfulness and optimism: 

A great improvement is to be noted in the extent and effi- 
ciency of public instruction throughout the Republic, not 
only in the centres of population, but also in the rural dis- 
tricts, where numerous public schools have been established. 
Evening manual training schools are conducted in various 

*■ Report of United States Comminioiier of Education, 1908, Chap- 
ter V, 154. 

•"Peru in 1906," 164. 
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3 of (ll< txvBixy. aiid tltiit sj-ktnn tif puUk [nstructioo 
Irecetving tile euTteil suppan of ibc GovL-miauDl. 

There 19 an iimnense amotinl nf tsduuitioR pro- 
vided by executive decree in Culaoibta which 
t never proviilcd in an^ more tangible wa>. The 
hial educational condidonB, while prohably better 
1 in !(otne oilier South American Uiidf. are ptiUiil 
By the Concordat public cdocation is under the 
ntnAticm of tlic Qiurd). Artides la, 13 and 14 of 
Ccnicordat declare: 

I onhrenitie*, coUegcn, «:boc^ and other centre* of !«• 
EKtion polilie ednaiion BD<J inBtnittion shall he Ofsanirtil 
I tlirerji!i] in eon/i>rfliiiy wiih the dotcmati and morab n( 
i Catholic rdtKioa. Rvligiodn iii«nK:l)uii is dbligatary ia 
pc enure*, And the u'oi's pncrices of rbc Cj||i>)IJc rcUtioci 
ill be obicn-fd to tliaa. Coatieutieiiily tn ^ucli cecties nf 
mtion, the rmpcctivc Uiii>.-»nn nntiiofiiim. tjihcr lh«n- 
H or tiy means of epcttnl ddv^itcSi ihall Ox^rcbe tlie 
t o( biBtiuiion and reviciua nf texi-lniks In aU that re- 
■ lo ruGgion and moraU. The ArcfabUbop «f Bogota shall 
latc ibo books that arc to ecrw ax itxts of rdieicQ) and 
I tioiveniUca: and w-ith ibr oliject of McsrhiK 
l^fonnitj of tnoroctinn in the said nuHwi, ihii Prrfaic Ui 
lord whb Ihd Mhcr diorc«an authorities, ahull ckct tho 
l-boo1cs fur tb« olher otablisbmenti aC oScal tiutruc'ion. 
^B Gorcnimcni .ihull fmp«<!e the firopasntiiMi nt ideas mn- 
r to (TaiiwHc dii^ma and to the r«ptci and Tuoeraiian 
e tn the Omrch in the iniiruelinn given in Iitcfar7 and 
nitific, a* wril as in all Mb«T branches [<f education. In 
t that the iiutracliun in rc%ioii and nturaU, b ipite o[ 
t order* and prereniinn* ni the Covcrament, nhiU not lie 
ptrormod Id Cntliolic doclrincs, the ilinvuso anilraniics can 
e tlie profeuon and tidu±en of theif fi^t to give io- 
pgctton in tbc*e marten. 

All tiiia tneiuLs tiiat tliere U no adetjuatc education 

Jany grade, and tliai wliat there is is uiicrior- Now 

I then as one rides tliruagh the villages or lowns 
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he hears the united murmur of a school at work 
on memorizing, but there is no real attempt to 
provide primary education for the people and most of 
the secondary education is a farce. There is not one 
school of thorough work and of the first order in all 
Colombia. There are no normal schools for the train- 
ing of teachers. The report of the German rector 
of the Escuela Nacional de Comercio in Bogota pre- 
sented in 1909 to the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, presents the view of an intelligent and capable 
man who came to Bogota from educational work in 
Ecuador and Chile : " Primary and secondary insti- 
tutions here," he says, "appear to me distinctly in- 
ferior to those of the other countries which I have 
known." We visited the best school in Bogota which 
was not dominated by the Church, the Universidad 
Republicana. It had 240 students, 75 of whom were 
boarders, who paid $16 a month, while day pupils paid 
$10 a year. It was the most dirty, forlorn, run-down- 
at-the-heels, unorganized school I have ever seen. 
[And yet this is higher education in Colombia. Neither 
religion nor ethics can be taught by such education. 
It is not honest education. How can it be religious? 
It is not an education in cleanness. How can it be 
ethical? There is need and there is opportunity for 
clean, thorough, high principled educational work, to 
set a standard for both the Government and the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. There are no reliable school 
statistics. There are said to be 2,987 public schools 
with 200,965 pupils. 

Nearly all the schools for secondary education, 
maintained or assisted by the nation, 

are entrusted to religious corporations of the Catholic Church. 
There used to be in the capital faculties of letters and phil- 
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oMphy: of jnrv^irnilcnce ani) poltlini sriniccs; nl tatdJcm* 
and nAturkl vcicoca; and ui nuihcmalic* and cnsinMnng. 
Of At*e only ilic facnlly of medtcinc and niitiinl Kietices 
tk oiiw oven. For tbt workhin cluii Ui«rr b a sctMiol nf 
UU ami Iradei dimneii by tbe Satoun Faihcrii. There are 
three scImwI* nr rt>]lFgH often, under rdigioiu ordcrsa Uld 
Ube Scbocil ai Fine Aru hat jnu be«ii rtoftaed.* 

Tbe secondary sdiooU under .4anie of tlie Ramon 
Calltotic orders arc efficient scbools of thdr kind 
and rqircscnt the best edticationat aclvania£cs obtain- 
able ID CoIombiK. 

y. EcuaJor. Prior to Uic libera) rrviilt of EIruador 
from the Oiurch of Rome in 1S95. education wns un- 
der the control of the Roman Catholic Chiircli. The 
schoci) laws allowed none but Catholics to teach in 
any kind of school or even give [irivate leuons. Aiter 
the literal npheaval a Methodist Presiding Ehler wm 
commissioned to organize a new Rystcm of nomud 
schools. AI! th;it the change of condition prontiHed 
has not been fulfilled, but there has been marked im- 
provement in the i>iibHc !«ho«)I sysleati. Primary edu- 
cation is free and theoretically obligator)'. In Quito 
there is a univer-Hly with 36 jinifesfors and ai6 stu- 
dents, and there arc university bodies 10 Cuenca and 
Giiayaqiii), There arc in the country 9 sdtools for 
hi$;her education, 35 secondary and 1.088 primary 
schooli. The total number of teachers is i,4r)8 and 
of pupils 68,380, There are cammerdal and leebni- 
cal scbiX)U in Quito and Gnayaqtiil and several nor- 
mal schooU. According to the bulletin of tlie fnicr- 
national Bureau oi American Republics on Ecuador 
for 1909, the educational oquipmcnt of Quito is " five 
cnUqgej (one ai them a military college), two normal 

•"SttUanmi's Var Book," tgit. 
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institutes (one of which is for girls), a university, 
a medical school, two seminaries, a theological school, 
an institute of science, a school of arts and trades, 
three schools for yoimg women and three kinder- 
gartens." * 

8. Venezuela. Public instruction was reorganized 
by an executive decree of July 4, 1903, according to 
the provisions of which decree public instruction con- 
sists of the following eight branches : 

Primary schools, secondary schools, normal schools, 
national colleges, engineering school, universities, 
academies, pol)rtechnic school. 

In the Federal district 100 public schools* are estab- 
lished, and in the States of the Unic«i 600. Instruc- 
tion IS imparted in said institutions according to the 
provisions of the aforesaid code of public instruction. 

Primary instruction is divided into compulsory and 
voluntary education, both imparted free. Compul- 
sory primary education is imposed by law on all Ven- 
ezuelans of either, sex.* 

This is the situation on paper. According to the 
"Statesman's Year Book," 191 1, there are now 1,217 
elementary schools with 26,988 pupils. 

The volume on Venezuela in 1904, issued by the 
International Bureau of the American Republics, re- 
ported 36 national colleges with 131 professors and 
1457 students. The Bureau's bulletin on Venezuela 
in 1909 states that the total number of federal, mu- 
nicipal and private schools in the country is 1,525, of 
secondary institutions 88, and of higher institutions 2, 
the University of Caracas and the University of Las 
Andes. On June 30, 1908, a total enrollment of 
35,777 pupils was reported in a population of 2,664,- 

*" Ecuador, xyop," 1$. '"Venezuda, 1904," 503. 
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241 and the lotol amnunt cotledcd for school pur- 
poses in 1908 wjis $776,000. 

9. Bolivia. Fulilii: tnstnictfon in Bolivia is divided 
into primary, secondary and superior. Primary edu- 
cation is gratuitous and as in Peru is Ihcortfically 
tsmputsury. lly law primary education is under the 
care of ilie mumd|>al councils. In 1901 there wtffc, 
according to official data, 733 primary schools in th« 
wliole country, with 41,587 pupil* and 938 teachers, 
the appropriation for tlic support of the schools being 
I40X)00 bolivianos, or ahmtt $56,000. 

In secondary education there were in tgoi 13 col- 
leges with 115 professors and 2.553 pupils. with an 
appmprialion of 100,000 bolivianos or $40,ooa In 
igoo the statistics gave eight oSkial colleges, four 
seminaries, one religious school and four private 
lyccums. None of these gave the equivalent of the 
education given in a first-class American high school, 
yci they offered tlie degree of B.A. and prepared thdr 
Mudents for the professional coufSti.s of the unlver- 
dtics. 

Superior instruction was given in professional 
OHirses in law, modidnc and theology. There are in- 
stilution.i known as universities at La Paz, Qtuqni- 
saca, Cochabamba. Potosi, Tarija, Santa Cruz and 
Onico. All the*c give U«w oonrses ; the first three 
give medicine also and tiieoiogy is given at these three 
and nt Tarija. Tljere were, in 1901, 677 pupils in 
superior institutions. 

There ure ako two commerdal sd)ools at Sucre 
oitd Trinidad, one military school at La Pax, one 
agricultural whool at Uniala, an cnjsinccring and min- 
ing sdiool at Omco and a sduwl of paititing at 
Codiabunba. 
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lo. Paraguay. At the bottom of the list educa- 
tionally comes Paraguay. There, too, education is 
compulsory on paper. In 1901 there were two nor- 
mal schools, 15 high schools, 245 primary schools, 
107 private schools and one agricultural school, with 
a total attendance of 25,247 out of a population of 
631,347. The total amount appropriated for the De- 
partment of Public Works and Public Instruction 
in 1910 was $453,984. There were five so-called col- 
leges and a national university established in 1890 at 
Asuncion, declared by its founder to be " a first-class 
establishment, ranking as high as any other of its 
kind." It offers a six years' course in law, social 
sciences and medicine, with courses in pharmacy and 
botanical training. 

This survey has already indicated the strength and 
weakness of education in South America. 

I. There is much good work done, but in general 
the school systems are showy, top-heavy, theoretical. 
As the statistics already quoted indicate, a great army 
of professors is employed over a comparatively small 
body of students. A great deal of money is spent on 
appearance but solid work is rare. All this is part of 
the situation to be met. As Mr. Wilcox says: 

It is absolutely necessary to realize certain characteristics 
of the Latin American mind in order to understand present 
conditions in education in South America. In these matters, 
our friends in the Southern Republics are not self-reliant 
but dependent, and their attainments are apt to be showy 
rather than substantial. They themselves characterize their 
enthusiasms as " fire in straw," blazing up quickly but not 
usually supplying force for sustained effort. As for strength 
of intellectual fiber, that is always and everywhere a ques- 
tion of character. In Chile, for example, native boys and 
young Englishmen work side by side in the same business 
houses. The former quite outstrip the latter, showing more 
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aMltty wliil« Ihcr arc »till <raite jmtaa. bat fKllnic Whtnd In 
tlK iong race utniilr hccaiur tbcr bavc not Iaimc4 iMMint af 
Hli-rvtiance nnd s«l(-«in(ntl. \Mien a Hilii] foundotiao 
of cixd taAtiil» sJnll ukc Ifac pUcc iiF trrxgiitarity. tclf- 
inihiJKCDct'. and tbc \-icct thot arr loo oflcD acqulml m the 
Saaiti American hfinic aail in *cbiul, ibt lalmi taJeoi of 
tbettc peoplei «ill cvtmnnniJ wurld-widc altcnlioa' 

At tljc sanie time it is to be remonbcrcd that, as 
Mr. Wamcr saj's of the BraaUian studenLs; 

Wc arc noi dnlioK. u some bdfeie, whli men of mfmor 
Iniellccl. In Unguiitk nhDity etpcciaUr, it h prohakk tint 
no Hodenis cxwl ihc LaiJns. Il i» iw utinimttloa thing ta 
meet an itliKaicd Bn.iIIi9m andicDcc wbmh it capaiile of ap- 
prvcUiing (ulty o lit^rar? [WDciutu coaq^tloe, bcinlrr num- 
licrs tn PortuetiMc, Mlcctioiii fram luUan. Spanlili. F-'renfh, 
Engluh. anil ircmian IHrnturc In meh an auitimcv nnmy 
arc ible to ipcak b» well ai ui>dcnlan<l t^iGTal <)i Ibeic Uo- J 
KOatp^. \\'lib Ml uany avoinci oi' inlrrtaunc and i 
mcnul agility, it ix noi taqirisiriK thai the BrarDUti itodva 
b exlimi(l!r fvnsitivr to an; iiiftni!i)c« that mir be brvngli^ 
to b«ar upon him.* 

VMiat tit tnie nf ibe Tlniziltiin is Irue of others. The 
Sonth American young men are (|uick, alert, rcfpon- 
sive. They arc ^Icscrving of all our friendship nnd 
assistance. But thi^' need moral bottom, character, 
.stability — JHRi ihe iiiialitia which only robust, ethi- 
cal, open-minded and fearless rcUipous principle can 
give them. 

2. In addition to tlie weaknesses pointed out tn the 
detailed survey jii^ mndv. there Ate three |^a\'e gen- 
eral detiL-iencics wliidi Professor Rowe »«* forth in 
his paper aln;ady qucte-J on " Edin-ational Progress 
in the AfKcntinc Ki-puhlic and iThilc.*' 



' Vtnloa Wlbiut. " iBicniaUaMl CoAiwraiiioi 
EilataUoa," Tkt StnJtnt tT^U, fiauarr. 
•/, II. Wuwr, 'RallilaD Aaaat " - 
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The most serious defect of educational organization in the 
Argentine Republic, Brazil, Chile, and Peru is this tendency 
to impose the same course of study on every boy and girl, 
quite irrespective of their tastes or subsequent vocations. 
From the primary school to the close of the high-school 
course not the slightest freedom of choice is permitted. . . . 

The course of study is open to much criticism, largely be- 
cause of its rigidity and complexity, but its most serious 
defect is that it encourages a great number of young men, 
best fitted for commercial or industrial life, to enter callings 
for which they have no real capacity. . . . The ambition of 
almost every family in these countries is to have their sons 
enter the legal or the medical profession, which has resulted 
in a degree of overcrowding unknown in any other portion 
of the civilized world. . . . 

Industrial enterprises requiring constant application and as- 
siduous attention are in the hands of foreigners. . . . 

Another lesson of American experience of much im- 
portance to the Latin American countries is the necessity of 
training a corps of professional teachers for the " liceos," or 
hig^ schools. Chile is the only country that has made an 
important move in this direction. In the Argentine Republic 
the teaching corps of the high schools, or "colegios," as 
they are called, is made up of practicing lawyers and physi- 
cians. The result is that there is an almost total absence of 
that personal contact between pupil and teacher which is the 
distinguishing characteristic of our educational system. . . . 

A third lesson of American experience of incalculable value 
to the Latin American Republics is the necessity of giving 
greater attention to the education of women. ... In many 
respects the influence of women is greater than in the United 
States, owing to the fact that in the Latin American coun- 
tries the training of children is left almost exclusively to the 
mother.* That fellowship and companionship between father 
and sons so characteristic of family life in the United States 
is almost totally lacking. The mother's directing influence 
is almost if not quite exclusive. It is only when the sons 
have reached an age at which it becomes necessary to choose 
a profession or calling that the father's authority becomes 
prominent . . . 

The tendency to keep the young woman as far removed as 
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piMsSite froiB contact willi ml BIc, llw mmMpbcrc at ani- 
5dii)ity with winch ihe i) stttrtmndcd. lo^ietlicr wrtit I lie id- 
Adequate and in many re<Dms superliciat oliKaliun wl^h 
a unfsvoralily un th« chniocter and ntsbiliiy 
nf Latin American sodci]-. Tlie joiing woniuii diim aiMO 
the dnliei o{ wif<rl)(X»I and tnotberlto'jd with dther n false 
or tflulljr itiadcqnaif idea of toeisi nnd economic cooilUlaia. 
All cxatcKciaietl spirit o( mdulKCui-'e toward childfco, an ac- 
ccpiano: alipoit without qucittion of tbc td«a that ihi: mhu 
tnust WW their wild oaU, and the coiiKqucot lack of dbd- 
ptjoe which this involves, tend to develop x gcncraiioa bat 
poorly «qnippcd with thr Qualities o( scK-oootrol. d«tcrtniii»> 
tion. and continuoiiti application m nccctary to the dcvcl<ip- 
mcnt oi a vigorous race. 

FarthermDre, the idoi of prvparins young women of the 
middle class lo earn theJr liveliliood is Irat bexinniag to Hod 
accoplance in Ibu cwDtrics oE LAtin America.' 

3. The prrtl»Iem of providing higher edacation 
which shall be Uiorough aad which will produce men 
of cliaracter is underlntn by the problem of true popa- 
lar priniary education. Many of Uk republics pro- 
vide by law for compulsory education, bul the provi- 
sion is a farce. Boliina docs so. Out of a total 
school population betweeri 6ve and fourteen ycjirs 
of approximately 400,000, there were 41,587 in school 
Peru does so. Out of a total primary school popu- 
lation between five and fourteen jrcars of approxi- 
mately 700.000, there were 100,814 in school. In the 
UnKcd Slates, ss. we have setm, out of a sclioo) popu- 
lation between five and fourteen years of i(5.954..157i 
there were io,76),72i m iKltool. 

The issue for June 23, 1909, of O Estodo 4e SSo 
Paulo, ttie leaUin;^ newspaper in Sao Pautti, ctm- 
lained a lettis- fruni a cnm^pondnit bemoaning the 
deluKiuency of 6ratil in the Vacation of her pooplc. 

' tttyact d( CaraalMlanei of EdiuallDa for ipcf, jt^i )'*• )>r- 
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In Brazil, he said, only 28 out of each 1,000 of the 
population were in school ; in Paraguay, 47 ; in Chile, 
53 ; in Uruguay, 79 ; in Argentina, 96. In the Argen- 
tine, out of a population of 6,200,000, 597,203 or 
9.632 per cent were in school. In Brazil, out of 19,- 
910,646 (his figures) only 565,942 or 2.842 per cent. 
In the United States, 19 per cent of the entire popu- 
lation are in school; in Germany, over 16 per cent; 
in Japan over 12 per cent. In other words, about 
four times as large a proportion of the American 
population are in school as of the entire population 
of South America. 

The result in popular illiteracy is just what would 
inevitably result from such neglect. The facts can 
be made real to us by home comparison better than in 
any other way. The average illiteracy in the Ameri- 
can nation is ten per cent and a fraction over. If we 
include all the children under ten years of age who 
are out of school, we have a total illiteracy in 
the United States of about sixteen per cent. Accord- 
ing to the last official census, the proportion of illit- 
eracy in the Republic of Brazil was eighty-five per 
cent, including children under six years of age. A 
Brazilian writer in O Estado de Sao Paulo,^ bitterly 
speaks of his country as Analphabetolandia and de- 
clares: "There can be no doubt about it but that in 
a short time Analphabetolandia will be the first na- 
tion — of Africa." In the Argentine Republic the illit- 
eracy is fifty per cent among those over six years of 
age; in Chile, according to the official census, it is 
sixty per cent ; in Bolivia, according to the " States- 
man's Year Book," it is eighty per cent among those 
over ten years of age. The most illiterate state in 

^ Issue of February i3f 19x0, 
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the United States is the state of Louisiana, which is 
so iJlitcrate because of the great ma^s of ignorant 
negro citizens. The average illiteracy of the state of 
Louisiana is thirty-eighi per cctil. In other words, 
Louisiana, charging against it all the ignorance of its 
great biack population, ha* less illiteracy than any 
country in South America, And even the most igno- 
rant part of Louisiana — the negroes — averages only 
sixty-one per cent of illitcracj', which makes the dark- 
est section of tlie United Slates — these negroes of 
Louisiana — as literate as many of the South American 
rqjublics, in spite of the high intelligence of ihcir lead- 
ing classes, who cannot bear the weight of tlie great 
popular ignorance. \Vc can put it more concrctdy in 
one simple paralld. In the year 1901. out of every 
one hundred conscripts in the Chilean army se>cnt>- 
were illiterate. lo 1904, out of every Iwenly-five hun- 
dred recruits fur the German army, one was illiteiate. 
It will bring it to us a little more directly 10 put the 
illuRtrations in yet another concrete form. The Ar- 
gentine is one of tlic most intelligent and advanced 
countries in South America, Compare it for a mo- 
ment with the state of New Yoric, which is jiui about 
equivalent to it in population. In the Argentine there 
are 15.000 school teachers; in the state of New York 
there are 40,000. In the Argentine there arc 550,000 
pupils in the schools; in the state of New York there 
are 1,400^00. With tlie same population tlicre are 
three times as many tcarhen and lliree lime? as many 
student? in the scliools in the state of New York M 
there are in the whole of the Areeiitine. and the aver- 
age illiier.nc>' of the state of New York h five per 
cent and the average illiteracy of the Argentine Re- 
public is lifty per cent Or ccmparc, once a^n, the 
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republic of Bolivia with the state of Minnesota. 
The population is about the same. The conglom- 
erate conditions of the populations are not unlike. 
There is just about as large an immigrant population 
in Minnesota as there is an Indian population in 
Bolivia. Compare the educational situation of the 
two states: eighty per cent of illiteracy in Bolivia, 
four per cent of illiteracy in the state of Minnesota ; 
1,300 teachers in Bolivia, 14,000 teachers in Minne- 
sota; 50,000 pupils in Bolivia, 438,000 in the state of 
Minnesota. Or compare the republic of Venezuela 
with the state of Iowa, two sections of about the 
same population: 1,700 teachers in Venezuela, 30,000 
teachers in Iowa; 36,000 pupils in the whole republic 
of Venezuela, and 562,000 in the one state of Iowa. 
Kansas has a population of 1,500,000 in round num- 
bers. The six republics of Venezuela, Ecuador, Peru, 
Bolivia, Paraguay and Uruguay combined have a 
population of 12,000,000 or eight times that of Kan- 
sas. Yet Kansas has 11,258 school teachers or about 
2,000 more than all these six republics and has just 
about the same number of children in school. Kansas 
has one-fourth of her population in school. These 
republics have one-thirtieth of theirs. If it is said 
that we have been picking out the darkest sections 
of South America and contrasting them with the 
brightest sections of the United States, one could 
reply that Argentina is one of the brightest parts of 
South America; but let us take, on the same 
level, New Mexico and Paraguay. New Mexico has 
only two-thirds of the population of Paraguay. It 
has ten per cent more pupils in its schools and twenty 
per cent more public school teachers. 

Ccmsider further the money spent on educational 
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Jtystems here and there. The tuition iees. for Columbia 
University for one yvar tiavc atnounlc<l to more than 
tht whole sura which tlic Chilean govcronnmt was 
>]>oiding in its biulgvl on the c^uration of thrcrc and a. 
qiuncr million people. 'ITjc income of Comcli Uni- 
versity for four months txpendffti on Ihc work of tJic 
univertiity has been larger than the expenditure of tbc 
Pcnivian government on the cducatioo of three and a 
half million people for a whole year. Yale University 
reiireseots annually twice the educational o>itJ»y of 
Venezuela. The school revenues of tlie state of 
Minnesota alone for the fiscal year 1910-11 were 
$14,318,528, far more than all the west coast rqitib- 
lies combined spent on education and twice tbc 
amount expended by Argentina. The education bud- 
get of New York City for 1912, amoimting to $30,- 
379.000,* exceeds Ihe combined education budgcu of 
all the South American republics. Not one South 
American republic with all its wealtll and ample time 
for development bas an educational system as dfi- 
cicnt as that which tlie United Stales has built up in 
the Philippines in ten years. 

Or pass by tlte tedium of detailed illustntion vtd 
consider the total educational effort of the whole con- 
tinent. All South America to}p»h«r ha.^ just about 
the population of Japan. In South America there 
are 43,000 school teachers; in Japan there are 133,- 
000- In all Si:riith /\mcrica there are two milliiyi pu- 
pils in the scliooU ; in Japan there arc six millioui. 
Ill other wurds, comparing Japan wiUi the whole of 
Sou til America, there are three times as many 
lencbcrs and three times as many pnjiils in its scltools 
as in all the republics oi South Anicrica combinctl. 

■Tbe Bunint Sim, Htm Vwtr, OMohtr «5, i$ib 
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We have scores of mission schools in the one Em- 
pire of Japan. If our missionary educational institu- 
tions are justified, as they are abundantly, in Japan, 
they are three-fold more justified, on the face of 
these facts themselves, in the great continent of Latin 
America. If we owe our help to Japan, we owe it 
also to our neighboring continent, bound to us by in- 
numerable friendly bonds, and seeking our brotherly 
help in dealing with a great need. It has some good 
institutions and higher educational systems, but it 
welcomes and desires all friendly aid in shaping char- 
acter and in meeting the deep intellectual require- 
ments of its great masses. 



CHAPTER IV 



THE ROMAN CHURCH AND THE PROBLEM 
OF REUGIOUS LIBERTY 



I. Thf founding and devehpment of the Roman 
Church in South America. 

The religious niotiv<: played as large a part in the 
discovery and settlement of the New World as the 
motive of political expansion or of commercial greed, 
Ferdinand and Isabella were animated by a deiipur 
and more sincere desire to extend Christ's kingdom 
than lo enlarge their own. They included this end in 
their plans and requirerl of the leaders whom they 
£«nt out that tliey should not use violence in the con- 
ven-ion of the healhen but should win them \ty per- 
suasion alone. After each of his voyages Columbus 
was asked by the Queen to describe what had been 
done for the conversion of the Indians. The Porto- 
gni-ic discoverers left a line of religious names up and 
down the coast of Brazil and Columbus called the 
first land whicli he found San Salvador in graiitude 
to God for his safety. A " Te lucrum " was chanted. 
Shortly after iJte planting of ihe royal *tandard. a 
rude cross was ^et up. The seven native' whim he 
look back to Spain were baptized, wiU» Ihc Spanisb 
monarclis as spciosors. Thw was the first fruit of (he 
exicnuive h.irve«t which Rome was to reap in tfa« 
new world. 
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Pizarro, on his V03rage to Peru, was required to take priests 
or monks in every vessel. This became the fixed rule for 
all expeditions to America. Velasquez wrote to Cortes to 
remember that the chief purpose of his expedition was the 
conversion of the natives. " He was to take the most care- 
ful care to omit nothing which might redound to the service 
of God." The principal standard of Cortes was of black 
velvet, embroidered with gold, and emblazoned with a red 
cross amidst flames of blue and white, with this motto in 
Latin beneath: "Friends, let us follow the cross, and under 
this sign, if we have faith, we shall conquer." 

Cortes himself exhorted his troops to rely on God, who 
had never deserted the Spaniard in his fight with the heathen. 
Mass was said and the expedition sailed under the joint pro- 
tection of St. Peter and St. James. This was the spirit of 
the conquerors. They might lead very immoral lives; they 
might be guilty of avarice and untold deeds of cruelty and 
bloodshed; but they were devout Catholics, upheld by a 
strong, if superstitious, faith in the righteousness of their 
cause. They were soldiers of the Cross, fighting in a holy 
war; and their careers form the last chapter of medievsd 
chivalry.! 

The Papal bull of 1493 which divided the new 
world between Portugal and Spain enjoined " the 
sending out of missionaries apt to teach and of vir- 
tuous life, who should convert the natives in all lands 
to be discovered." And this same year, as Brown has 
summarized the story of the beginnings : 

Bernardo Boil, first apostolic vicar to the New World, 
landed in Haiti as superior of a band of twelve missionaries, 
one of whom was Marchena, the friend of Columbus. Mar- 
chena built, in the town of Isabella, a rude church, the first 
in the New World. By 1505 the Franciscans of Haiti, Cuba 
and Jamaica had so increased in numbers that they united 
to form the province of Santa Cruz. . . . 

In 15 14, the bishopric of Darien, the first on the mainland, 
was erected; and that same year Las Casas baptized a thou- 
sand children on a trip through Cuba. . . . 

* Brown, " Latin America," f»l. 
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Valencia and hie companions, known as the twelve aposOca 
of Mexico, toiled barefoot uU the way from Vera Cnii to 
Mexico City, where they were received by Cones and hia 
captains with a great stiow of reverence. . . . Tlie Jesuits 
weal everywhere, but ipccial praine hat been givea to tbcir 
work among the Indians til Pataguay, Btafil and Northern 
Mexico, reaching into California and olbcr portioiu of our 
own SoiHhwefl. 

In the eailiiir days. Franciscans ajid DominicanK, not to 
tncniion monks of many other order*, and secular prietts, 
vttt evtii nioie prominent. There was a keen rivalry t>c- 
iwc«n the lecular tnd (be regular clergy. . . . rrcm tiie 
towns built by tlicir eompatriots, they went forth in Kroupj, 
by twos, or even i^ingly; and scattered thcmMlves oyer ibe 
ttitirc cminlry. They were undeterred by any obstacle and 
tindaiuiied by any danfter. They endured the jtevcreat prira- 
tions, anil many Ititl ihcir lives from ibe faii^ci of toil, the 
ranKes o( dbcaiic. or the violence of hostile savages. Tboy 
counted it all toy to ihus win the mnrtyr'i crown. A tone 
of nitense devotion and rcliKioiis fervor characleriica the 
pcnkonal merooiia ol Ihetc heroic pionccn.' 

Not all the priests who came to the new wortd 
were men like Las Cisaa. It was a pinest named 
Luqae who financed Piiarro's first golcl-hunting ex- 
pedition dawn tlie coast from Darics. It wa» another 
priest, Valmeda. who acted as PiKarro'$ mouthpiece 
ti) (lemandntg at Cajamarca the Inca monai^i's sub- 
mission to Charles V and wlio called on the Spaniards 
tft ilnughter iIjc fndiani, " Fall on, Castilian.i ; I ab- 
solve you." And the genera! effects of the influence 
of the priesu upon the people will appear — but there 
was the far nobler side, and there have from the be- 
ginning been men like Las C^Iasas, who loved tbe Sa- 
viour and seized liim and defended and befriended 
and uplifted tlie people in their care. It was due to 
the influence of such men at the beginning that the 

* Bram, " l«tb Aacrlo," i^-*). 
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policy of exploiting the Indians without mercy or re- 
straint was denounced by the Church in the bull of 
Paul III in 1537, declaring that 

the said Indians and all other peoples who hereafter shall be 
brought to the notice of the Catholics, although they may be 
without the faith of Jesus Christ, in nowise are they to be 
deprived of their liberty and of the control of their goods, 
in nowise are they to be made slaves. . . . We also deter- 
mine and declare that the said Indians and other similar 
peoples are to be called to the faith of Jesus Christ by preach- 
ing and by the example of a good and holy life.^ 

The Church is to be honored for the stand which it 
took, even though it did not control the policy of its 
representatives all oyer South America, and though 
it was a long time before natives ceased to be ex- 
cluded from the full privileges of priestly orders, 
just as they are still kept out in Africa and Asia 
to-day. 

Many orders of priests poured into South Amer- 
ica to carry the Gospel and the Church over the con- 
tinent. The oldest establishments naturally are in Peru. 
Ecclesiastics accompanied Valdivia to Chile in 1540. 
Six years later one of them, Marmatijo, had been 
made Vicar of Chile by the Bishop of Cuzco. In 
1553 five Franciscans came from Lima to establish 
the Church in Santiago. The cathedral in Lima was 
begun in 1536 and consecrated in 1625. The first great 
Archbishop was Toribio, who was appointed in 1578 
and whose ecclesiastical province was the largest in 
the world in point of territory, embracing "almost 
the whole of South America, with a portion of what 
is now Central America. And yet," says Father Cur- 
rier, "the saintly archbishop managed to hold three 

*■ Quoted by Brown* " Latin Americay" 70. 
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hrinda] councils. At the first of IheM.-, tn 1583. 
Bie catecliisin. or * Doclrina Cristiana.' was ordered, 
whieti, composed, 1 believe, by Uie Ji:suil Ac(»ta. if 
not by Santo Toribia liimnuU, wax Irauslstctl intu tbe 
Quichua and Aymara tongue^ by the Jesuits, and 
printed by Riciirdo in 1584. Tbis was the first book 
ever prinicd m South America." * 

In the Hibbert Lectures for 1S84, Dr. Albert Ro- 
ville summarizes the character of the eonver^oa of 
the Peruvians: 

It la no [»rt of uur laik (o tell ths story of ific conrcndon 
of III* natives to Roman Calliollc Oinsijanitf. U wa» com- 
ponttirdy auHy effected. The foil of ihr Inca! na^ a mor- 
tal Mow to Hie rrligious, no lejs than to tbc polillisl, edifice 
In wliiuli (hty wnc the keystnnc of the arch. It vas nMcnl 
that the Sun had tw^cn tumble or unwilling to protect lii» cbO- 
drui. The conqueror imiKised hii reli|{ion on Peru, ax oa 
Miuiicu, tijr o\\a\ iuTKK; and tlie SpanUh InqniMlion, Iboneh 
nnt giving rise to Mich nnnieroas and terrible ipcctacloE m 
the fiirnier as in the tauer country, yei carried out it* wort: 
of terror and oppression ihcrc tuo. The remit vac that 
peculiar character ol the Calboliclsm o( the nativtKt of Pera 
which itiike» every traveler, and rotuiiil* tn a kind of timid 
and iDpcritiiious sulimig^inn, withmit canfidencr and wiUxHit 
xeal, associated witti the ub^tlitaie pniMrvatwn of coAtoms 
which mount hade tn ibe fomu?r religiout regime, and vritb 
tnemorics of ihe ROldcn ai|c of Ibe Incs rule luvder wldcb 
Ibcir aocestora were olilJsed to live, hot which haa gone to 
letnm no morc^ 

In Ecuador the Church wu the mast powerful in- 
fluence in making Ihe country Spanish. Mr. Oawsoa 
says: 

Within a (ew years after the congnesi ■ resnUr bUboiirie 
wan csiflblifihcil in Quito, aitd htmilrcili n( |iri>;Ma anil friar* 

■Cnintr. "Lasdt I'l (ftc SuiULim Crett," iff^ TliB cMoC nonnl 
«f Kau IB Um* wu l<«d(d In ijiA. 

cfinc, "til* Nuifv Sal<t<oat u( Uaien odiI I'eni," I9»-««S. 
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flocked over to take part in the wholesale evangelization of 
the heathen natives. The gospel was preached everywhere, 
churches and chapels built in even the smallest villages, the 
obdurate Indians were treated with scant ceremony, and it 
soon became well understood among the natives that a 
hearty acceptance of the Christian cult tended to keep them 
out of trouble. Ecuador quickly became one of the most 
devotedly Catholic cotmtries in the world, and has ever since 
remained so.^ 

The great missionary body in South America was 
the Jesuit order. Other priests of a less satisfactory 
character had preceded them. 

In the days of the Spanish conquest, Franciscan monks 
were the priests who most often accompanied the expeditions, 
and they took the most prominent part in the earliest estab- 
lishment of religion. The members of this Order, however, 
with a few notable exceptions, took no special interest in 
the evangelization of the aborigines. On the contrary, they 
were as fierce as the soldiers themselves in their cruelties to 
the poor Indians. ... It was the genius of Ignatius Loyola 
that conceived and perfected a machine able to carry Chris- 
tianity and civilization to these remote and inaccessible peo- 
ples and religions.^ 

The order was founded in 1534. In 1541 Francis 
Xavier went out to the East Indies, and in 1549 six 
Jesuits with Nobrega at their head landed in Brazil 
with Thome de Souza, the first governor. After the 
founding of Bahia, Nobrega sent members of the 
order to the other colonies on the Brazilian coast At 
Pemambuco they met opposition from the governor, 
who objected to having priests subject to a foreign 
corporation. "In Sao Paulo they labored hard, 
spread widely, converted a large number of Indians, 
and perfected their system, but it was there they came 

^ Dawson, " South American Republics," VoL II, 305I 
> It)td.» VoL I» Z69. 
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sbsrply in conflict with the spirit of individual' 
, and tiiete Uicy sufferwJ iheir firit and tmnt 
cnishinK o^-crthrow," * Here the giral ludu wis 
the priest Anchieta, " one of the mnsl iKilabtc men in 
the history of the order, vhosc Kcniuiv. devotion and 
pcrt)niid»U!> cDuragc laiiJ ihe (oundaiion* of Jesuit 
power so deeply in South i\ni«rici that its effects re- 
main t» litis day."* Hit, 5piril is sliown in lits letter 
to Nobrcga regarding the <dtDol be was sent to found : 



tial- I 

rn)st ^ 



tetn pa«ef tofig *nd Itn wide. ThU U at once the xbooL the 
iiiGrmary. dnrmitory, rcEectory, kitchra, and Morrrwim. Yet 
tre cnvet mR iJic cnorr sjtadcnu cJweUhijni wtiicb onr br«th> 
iva Iav« in titbvr parts. Oar Lord Jems (IHiriit mu hi * 
far itraitcf pivc when it ynf Hif plosure to be bom aRHHic 
bnsis in a nuogrr. anil in a >lill straiter wboi He deipied 
t(j die upon the cro«».* 

The PaiiUstas, as tlic Poriugtiese aad Creole settlers 
in Sio Patilo wrrc called, warred a^nst tlie mission' 
arics and the Indiana vtbtan they were Kecking lo 
protect and train. They '* dc5tro>*cd the jeimit mit- 
sians in their neighliorhooci and became the moct 

L expert in Indian warfare and the ronst icrriUc foes 
of tlic Jesuit s>!item of all Ihe cclonisu vf Sunth 
America. Th«r determined opposittoo wns the most 
potent cauK in preventing the suhjeclion of South 
America to a theocratic system of govcmnicnL" • 
Jesuit mUsionariefi arrived in Dolivia within twcnlj- 
fivc years after Loyola had founded the order. 
: 



They titsbliitHtl an tmiinrtant muiinn im the hanks of 
Laice Tttkcaa tn 1S77. *ni five ;car« lalrr inlrodoced the 



•Ibid, V«l, I, D9. 
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printing-press in order to distribute among their proselytes 
grammars and catechisms in the native tongues. In the 
seventeenth century they succeeded in penetrating down the 
eastern slope of the Andes and across the great central plain 
to the outlying hills of the Brazilian mountain system, where 
they established several missions among the Chiquitos In- 
dians They even reached the grassy prairies which lie three 
hundred miles north of the inner angle of the great plateau, 
converted the Mojos, and taught them to herd cattle.* 

The great triumph of the Jesuits was in the far in- 
terior of southern Brazil, in upper Uruguay and in 
Paraguay. The Fathers entered Paraguay about 1586 
and their success was wonderful. Learning accu- 
rately the language of the people, studying their 
prejudices and conforming to them, teaching them 
trades and better methods of agriculture, gathering 
them into towns with comfortable dwellings and good 
storehouses, they introduced a new era in southeast- 
em Paraguay and founded a Jesuit republic in the 
province of Guayra, which is now Brazilian territory. 
Here they seemed secure in the heart of the conti- 
nent, but once again the Paulistas — seeking Indian 
slaves, hating the Jesuit theocratic order, claiming the 
land for white settlers, and, as Portuguese, eager to 
drive back Spanish occupation — fell upon the de- 
fenseless missionaries and wrought havoc with the 
results of the Jesuits' devoted labor. Driven out from 
Guayra, the missionaries enlarged their labor in Para- 
guay and the ruins of their buildings show how great 
were their establishments. 

Doom fell upon the Jesuit missions in South Amer- 
ica at the end of the eighteenth century, to the dis- 
tress of the poor people who had found in them 
protection and prosperity. In 1760 the Jesuits were 

^Dawson, "South American Republics," VoL 11, 245. 
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expelled from Brazil. It was charged that they were 
mining precious metals by slave labor without giving 
the government its share. They were the only per- 
sons whom Uie government feared. In 1767 Spain 
followed Portugal and France in the expulsion di the 
Jesuits from all her dominions. " In tlie neighbor- 
hood of Lima alone they owned five thousand negro 
slaves and property to the value of two million dol- 
lars, and every penny of their immense accumnlatiuoa 
was confi.«caled by the government."' ' 

On the upper Parana the Jesuits liad tbouaanda of 
Indians disciplined and well-;irnied and devoted to 
them, but they offered no resistance to the decrees of 
expulsion but took peaceably the ^jxiiling oE their 
goods. It was not many years before they were hack 
again in many of the South American laiitl*. but 
meanwhile their work was shattered and it was never 
restored. The " Cambridge Modem History " de- 
clares the expulsion of the Jesuits in 1767 to Itave 
been " the greate^^t blow iulliclcd on the Indies since 
the conquest. ... It was also a great shock to the 
missions and to European influence on the fron- 
tiers. ... A great part of the ground lost was 
never r^:aineil : indeed some interior parts of South 
America were less known to white men io 1850 llian 
in 1750." » 

What has been said of the Jesuit misskms shows 
that the bull of Paul III was not a dead Utter but 
that earnest clTorts were put forlli lo leadi and im- 
prove the TndUn*. Bill the medieval dehisinns had 
come with the men whose education had been under 
these dcKtsiodE, The end of c-rtemal conformity was 
a soffidcot end, and any miutns were justiGcd which 

* DMmM, "Seutli AaieHuui HniuliUu." VA. ir ;■. * Vut. X. tjt. 
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promised its attainment. Towns were baptized en 
masse. The protection of the Church drew multi- 
tudes to its communion. The limitation of the right 
of inheritance to baptized children was an effectual 
pressure. When the Church took away native cus- 
toms the Indian found all that he had cherished con- 
secrated in the new worship. A more splendid ritual 
than he had ever dreamed of overawed him. But 
there were also true efforts made to teach and evan- 
gelize and there were men devoted even unto death, 
who went to and fro preaching the Gospel as they 
knew it in their Church and age.^ 

The Inquisition played its part also in the new 
world. It was introduced into Peru in 1570 and for 
years the present senate building of the Peruvian 
government was the Inquisition tribunal. The first 
auto da fe was celebrated in 1573 on the great plaza 
of Lima. Lima in Peru and Cartagena in Colombia 
were the two chief centers of the Inquisition. The 
South American historians declare that hundreds of 
thousands of victims were sacrificed. The traveler is 
told weird tales still as he stands under the richly 
carved ceiling of the senate hall in Lima or in the 
old cathedral at Cartagena with the iron gratings on 
its windows said to have been the grills of the dark 
days when men were burned over fires to make them 
believe. The Inquisition was not used against the 
Indians but its awful processions and the knowledge 
of its dread power impressed their imaginations and 
wielded a great persuasion. During all these years 
South America knew but one religion. A rigid unity 
crushed all freedom and made intellectual or spiritual 
growth an impossibility. The weakening dominance 

> See Brown, " Latin America," 76-Z02. 
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for gcncralidtis ut religioiis orders and the black 

^""glit of the Inquisition are part of tlie tHhfrrilance 

h which the continent has still to struggle But 

Inquisition is gone forever and the rtHgious 

, which the popular haired of the Dominicans, 

Mu>e of the Inquisition, helped to overthrxtw, and 

h arc DOW regaining some of their power, can 

r agsiii be wtiat they were in (he colonial days. 

And what were the real results of the work of Oic 

Oturch in t!ie.<)e colonia! days in terms of religion 

_-Bnd social life? Let three witnesses who cannot he 

Tised of anti-Roman prejudice answo* as to the 

iditians in the sixteenth century, 

, the Mexican historian. General Viccnlc Riva 



The people conqumd hy ihc Sfaniards tu tl>e Iniltu did 
nut have «Men a reroute idta uf Christian doctrine ur Cath' 
■ elk wamhip; Iiut tbcy looked npnn ihrir c&nvrrsioD to tbit 
triiK and worship as a tieccssary coaKtijticnce nf tlidr 
fefeat in battle, an an indi.ipiuixatilc rcqtii:ritc vrhiub iffifnicd 
r vit!>«alag« anil (Javcry lo the Spantth oiunarclt; sinoc, 
I this wan the priiidpul motive which the ennquerors as- 
'ped fnr the invttKirm, they, huvcvrr radc we maj* BU|ipDie 
I to Iu*v b««n, knrw liiat on Ibe untcumo of the oua- 
. 1 d«tieo(Ii!d the religion which ihey were to hnve in the 
ire. sjnce they wuuld have to adiipt that of the Christiani 
D» soon iu these were rictoriuns.! 

Second, Father Currier ; 

^.Pcru. wilh all lis idriitilaffes and churches innunaenblc. 
nv knnwn to an atamiinK exicnt the Aectine of rrliginn, ajid 
IbUKh t'»<ilay ihere i» a nwrbril hnptuvfinent over the 
bFt. tfanc fltitl letiaini mudi to be de^niL An Far bock 
t ibe sixieciilh cmiurr, ■ frightful »iatc M leltsi'nis d«i- 
t tntut have Existed in L.ittio, if we socept the Mtniement 
F the Jesut Oliva. who ftim the crcdh fur the firvt la- 
■QiuMil bjp Bnin. "E*^ \aaia," 74, 
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pulse toward reform to the Fathers of his own Society. 
Those were the days of the many lawless adventurers and 
fortime hunters who were pouring into the new world, 
which, as Cervantes remarked in his day, was the dumping 
ground for Spain. . . . 

Strange times those were, indeed, according to our views, 
when the bull-fights on the Plaza Mayor were attended not 
only by the vice-regal court, but by the religious communi- 
ties, and by the archbishop himself. Bull-fights, alternating 
with an occasional auto da fS furnished periodical excite- 
ment to the people of Lima. The auto da fS has gone; but 
the bull-fight still endures.^ 

Third, the Hon. Thomas C. Dawson, for many 
years in the American diplomatic service in South 
America, who dedicates his book on the South Ameri- 
can Republics, one of the best books in English on 
the history and development of South America, to his 
wife, as " the history of her native continent" : 

It is impossible not to admire the courage, shrewdness, and 
devotion of the Jesuits. They went out alone among the 
savage tribes, living with them, learning their languages, 
preaching to them, captivating their imaginations by the 
pomp of religious paraphernalia and processions, baptizing 
them, and exhorting them to abandon cannibalism and polyg- 
amy. Tireless and fearless, they plunged into an interior 
hitherto unpenetrated by white men. . . . 

The Indians were easily induced to conform to the exter- 
nals of the Christian cult. Wherever the Jesuits penetrated, 
the aborigines soon adopted Christianity, but to hold the In- 
dians to Christianity the Fathers were obliged to fix them 
to the soil. As soon as a tribe was converted, a rude church 
building was erected, and a Jesuit installed, who remained 
to teach agriculture and the arts as well as ritual and morals. 
His moral and intellectual superiority made him perforce an 
absolute ruler in miniature. Thus that strange theocracy 
came into being, which, starting on the Brazilian coast, spread 
over most of central South America. In the early part of 

s Currier, "Lands of the Soutiicm Oobb," s8if. 
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the scvtnt««ih cwilunr tlie ihcocralic utmci likelf w be- 
curac tlic dominant icitm of govemment Muih of the Ama- 
zon and cBsl of the Andes, . . . 

Ptiaadly, tit Imit. tbc Jciutt purpose wa» nltmUlic, tliotigb 
the material kdvaniDses and llic faacinatioii o( exerdrinf 
authority were soon piiteni motive*. ITw Jiunju gave tbc 
Smith American Indiait the Rrrslctt ntcnnirc of peace ami 
Juatiut be i-*rer cnjiiyed, but they reduced bim to bitail obe- 
dience and iDflda him a icnaDt and a servant. Tliough vir- 
tually a slave, he wot., however, little cxpMcd to iofectioa 
from the vius and iliscases of civtlixation ; lie was nut put 
at Ualu too hard for him; and urnlcr Jeault rule he pros- 
pered. On the other hand, if this sytuctn had prrvaitcil there 
would have been liltic white immigraiion, the ludtxn nee 
woold have rcmattii-'d in possession of the country, and ml 
riviUxation would never have gained a foothold.^ 

And while two centuries must have availed to famil- 
iarize lite Soutii American people with the Rwnan 
Catliolic Church, the statement of Mr. Kirkpatrick 
in the " Cambridge Modern History," jjlaimccl by 
Lord Acton, the prcatcst Roman CathoUc historian 
whom England has produced, indicates that what 
Father Currier says of Peru in Jic sixteenth cen- 
tury was true of South America generally at the dcse 
of the dghtecoth: 

The same license pervaded the Qinrch. The coniplflint re- 
curs (broughout dial lh« clergy are recruited from two 
Bourecs: lome are the ontcasta of SponUh pariihes and mni- 
axtcriei; others arc Creoles, cillier idle and dissolute mca 
driven by dii^grace or want to take Orders, or else iD=n put 
into reiigion by thrir parenii with s view of getting a doc- 
trina or ttKlion pariib and maldnK a fontme out of tbe lu- 
diam. Many Iicnefice*, including moul of the dartrimat, were 
by •peclal dbpci>tallon lu the lumls of ti:irilar cletvy nlmoU 
cvcmiit flora qitonpn) tuotrnl. The ruJe of ctllluicy wa* 
gt:neran7 undeil; rcligiDiis Untie* were hurried ibniugfa, and 
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the instruction of Indians was reduced to an absurdity; 
amidst general immorality in the towns, the regulars set the 
worst example, making their monasteries places of license 
and pleasure. The quadrennial chapters of the Orders held 
for the election of provincial prelates were scandalous scenes 
of disorder and strife — Creoles and Europeans contending 
for these lucrative posts, which held the patronage, subject 
to vice-regal confirmation, of all the parishes administered 
by the Order; the victor was conducted home by the idlers 
of the town, waving banners and clashing castanets. From 
1629 the different Orders were successively commanded to 
elect a European and a Creole alternately. At the first Fran- 
ciscan election held in Lima in 1680 under this rule the 
Creole padres resisted the command, made a murderous at- 
tack upon the commissary-general of their Order, and fought 
in the streets against the infantry sent to suppress the dis- 
turbance. The scandals of these chapters recur in vice-regal 
and episcopal reports down to the nineteenth century. But 
there were large exceptions to these disorders; the missions 
required and found self-sacrificing and devoted priests; the 
Franciscans were better than the other Orders ; and the Jesu- 
its observed admirable conduct, maintaining the same dis- 
cipline as in Europe, expelling unworthy members and de- 
voting themselves in their colleges to education, to study, 
and to religious and charitable ministrations.^ 

II. The problem of Religious Liberty, During all 
these centuries the Roman Church had entire control of 
religious instruction in South America. More than this, 
it had control often of the government or, with occa- 
sional exceptions, was the dominant political influence. 
When the movement of political emancipation came and 
South America passed out from the control of the Ro- 
man Catholic kingdom of Spain, the movement was 
strictly political and explicitly disavowed any hostility 
to the Qiurch which was so closely identified with 
Spain and Portugal as political forces. The Venezuelan 
declaration of independence stated that in asserting 

* " Cambridge Modern Hiatory,** VoL X, 352, 253. 
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itidepcn deuce the pcoiilc ratifieil their desire " of be- 
lieving and clrfciKling tJic Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Religion of jesua Christ." It was indicative of (he 
powcrftd hold the Chiircli had npon the minds of the 
pcoplu that they proteiled Ifiyally Iti the Oitirdi and 
refused lo include her in their opposition la Spaia 
and in their assertion of freedom, in spile of ibc fact 
that sJic had been used as a powerful repressive 
ageacy against them and tliat her influence and the 
influenci; of her priests had been almost wholly oo 
the royalist side. A» the Ar^cnlinc tnanifftfltti as- 
serted of the Spanish course, " They propagated 
against us atroci'Xi't calumnies, attributing to ui the 
design of destroying our sound religion, of jetting 
aside all morality and eslabitslirng liceutiousnrj's of 
manners. They carried on a war oi religion against 
us, devising many auid variou<i plot-! lo agitate and 
alarm the consciences of the people, by causing the 
Spanish bi*J)rq'K to issue edicts of ecclexisslical cen- 
sure and interdiction among the faithful, to publish 
ex-crnumunicationt and by mcanv of some (gnorant 
conlcfijors, to £ow fanatical dt>ctrbcs in the tribunal of 
[t«wnce. By the aid of Auch religious discords, they 
have Bovm disi^cnsion in families, produced quarrels 
between parents and their children, toni a.vutider the 
bondii which united man and wife, scattered impla- 
cable enmity and rancor among brothers fornierly the 
most aftectionate. and even placed nature her.<>elf in a 
vl.itc »( hostility and variance." In «t>ite ot all thi», 
the new republics protested tlicir devotion tu the 
Church and without exception declared tJie Roman 
Catholic Church to be the esubliiibcd Church and in- 
terdicted all othcrH. There were, however, di*cu*- 
lioos as to the propriety of denying freedom of re- 
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ligion and Bolivar himself, addressing the Venezuelan 
Congress in 1819, expressed regret that the new con- 
stitution forbade religious liberty and said, " No re- 
ligious creed or profession should be prescribed in a 
political constitution/* 

The new republics soon discovered that in freeing 
themselves from the Roman Catholic powers, they 
had not secured their liberty. The Church was still 
with them and its radical hostility to free institutions 
which had been tmperceived during the disturbance 
of war now began to reveal itself. Political parties 
formed themselves on the issue of progress and lib- 
erty or conservatism and Latin Catholicism. The 
conservative parties got the name of " clericals." ^ 
Questions arose as to the appointment of bishops. 
Should the right, formerly exercised by the Spanish 
government, be exercised by the new governments 
or revert to the Church? The Church and religious 
orders were immensely wealthy. Questions of taxa- 
tion arose. Were the religious orders to be exempt? 
Should the Church be allowed to roll in wealth, while 
poverty oppressed the government, to which, under 
constitutional principles with an established Church, 
the Church owed everything? 

The issue of religious liberty arose also in connec- 
tion with immigration. Brazil and Argentina espe- 
cially wanted immigrants from northern Europe and 
they soon came. But when they came the impossi- 
bility of the conditions under which they had to live 
emerged. The young people wished to marry. They 
could not do so, for there was no civil marriage. The 
only marriage was marriage in the Roman Church. 
Children were bom. If bom out of Roman marriage 

> EUmkiii, " Twenty Years Among the Mexicans," 75. 
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tbcy were dcumcd illcgitiinatc. Tbpy ooiil<l not be 
l»a|>tueci. There was only Roman baptism- And on- 
baptizcd they were incapable of the inheritance of 
property. And old pcoi)Ic died. There were "o ceme- 
teries in which tbcy could Ijc laid to rcsL The Roman 
Churcli aWuIutely controlled the burial groutwls and 
admitted to tlicm only Ronuin CatboUc dead. The 
leading minds of South America saw at once the ijn- 
irassibilily of tlie situation. As Alberdi, one of the 
foremast publicists of Argentina, wrote, " Spanish 
America, reduced to Catholicism, with the exclusion 
of any other cult, rcprcsenEs a soh'tary and silent aMi- 
vnit of monks. The dilemma is fatal— cither Catho- 
lic and unpopulated, or populated and prosperous and 
tolerant in the matter of religion. To invite the 
Anglo-Saxon race and the people of Germany, Swe- 
den and Switzerland and deny tliem the exercise of 
their worship b to offer them a sham hospitality and 
lo exhibit a fal'.e liberalism. To exclude (he dissent- 
ing; cults from South /Vracrica is to exclude the Eng- 
lislt, the German, Uie Irish and the N'orth Antcrican, 
who arc no< Catholics, that is to say, the inhabitants 
whom this continent most needs. To bring them wttli' 
out tlidr cult is Id bring them without the agent that 
makes them what they arc. and to compel them to live 
witliout religion and to become atheists." 

Under free institutions, moreover, men b^an to 
think freely. They learned more of the world and 
by compcirison came to understand more clearly tJie 
real diameter and corruption of the Oinrch. They 
saw also that ihinr frt-e insttlutiuns were doomed un- 
Ici-5 ihey secured thcni not only against Spain and 
Porttigat, but ab(> ngain^l a far more subtle and 
powerful ioe, even Kume itself. Mexico, ii th« m«t 
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enlightened of the new Latin Republics, faced the 
issue first. She felt its reality in her own situation.^ 
Maximilian, himself, issued a manifesto to the Church 
in which he said, " Confess, my well esteemed pre- 
lates, that the Mexican Church, by a lamentable fa- 
tality has mingled too much in politics and in affairs 
of temporal possessions, neglecting in consequence 
the Catholic instruction of its flocks." The long 
struggle in Mexico for liberty from Spain and then 
from Europe ended at last in political independence, 
and also in independence from Rome, when on Febru- 
ary 5, 1867, a new constitution was issued which pro- 
vided for freedom of religion. 

Sooner or later the same issue arose in each of the 
new states, the republics striving for a healthy de- 
velopment in freedom and the wholesome privilege of 
enlightened self-government and the Church as con- 
stantly throwing her influence against such develop- 
ment and in favor of medievalism, popular ignorance 
and ecclesiastical autocracy. In 1852, the Pope de- 
nounced the movement in New Granada toward re- 
ligious liberty, which decreed the expulsion of the 
Jesuits, a curtailment of Church revenues, free educa- 
tion, freedom of the press and freedom of public and 
private worship. These " nefarious decrees," the Pope 
condemned and declared to be "null and void." In 
October, 1864, Pius IX wrote to Maximilian: 

Your majesty is well aware that in order effectively to re- 
pair the evil occasioned by the revolution and to bring back 
as soon as possible happy days for the Church, the Catholic 
religion must, above all things, continue to be the glory and 
mainstay of the Mexican nation to the exclusion of every 
other dissenting worship; that the bishops must be perfectly 

^See Wilson, " Meadco," 3^3. 
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Ine in <l>e escrCUe •>! tlidr poitonl mlnuirv . thai tW i*~ 
iiffOHl* ta^im fbotM t«- rrcMaMi'.licd or rcipir iiiim! [hit 

iKt (wnoQ may obtain ' 
vcnive lnu:i>; itiai i 
dioiild be diroctrd ^r i 

SBilimitr, znd ihjt. in J- -^ ■—- . — — — -h 

tqt lo ibr pmeol lioie luic hzli liic CImieIi ui a 6Utc al 
Mji-^epcndcnoe and snttied to the artitnrr nile of cMI 
Govenuocnt.* 

In December of (he same year, the Pope issued aa 
encyclical addressed to all " patriarchs, primates, Jirch- 
btsho{t} and bishops in cuaneciioa with ifac apostntic 
See thruaghout thv world," tn which he ftct forth the 
following poiition^: 

1- Th« CttiboUc Oturd) ouitbt ftiDy (a cx«njs* until iIib 
nd ui tiuiE a " talnUry icin.-r. ntit iinly wilh ivKird to ewJi 
tmliridnal man, biit wilh regard to lutioiti, peoples and tbetr 

3. The liegt coniliiKMi oi tockty i> thai In which the fiuwcr 
of the laity u cutnpeUcd to bilHct llie pcnaltiet of bw ttpon 
violatoft nf the CAlbolk relitpan. 

3. The oiriniiin Ihol " Iitirny of p:nK»rncv atid q( vror»Up 
ii the rlgbt ol every miui,' i* ao< onlr *" on erroncwia opin- 
ion, v«t? hnnfut (n the iaf«iy of tbe CstboUc Church oiid of 
■oal«<" btit it alio " dttiiUiax" 

4. Ubrrty nf «pcccli and the preu ia "the Ifliertr ol pei^ 
ibttoo." 

5. The indgmenl* of the Holy See, cvtn when they do ont 
«t<eak nf faith and tDorsI*. claim aMioir»c«ee atid obrtltentr. 
tmder pain af tm luid lo» of the Catholic profenlon. 

6. It h faUe to say " that every man >» f rrc to embrace 
oim! profest ibe rcitxion be shall believe triM," ut thai ibiwe 
who "cmbraiE and prcifeu any relisMn nu; ohtnfn etenul 
salvation." 

7. Thr^ ' Or.irtli liji ihc power of avallinit hcrteJf of bire^ 
bi L r icmiiora] powet." 
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8. In a legal conflict "between the ecclesiastical and civil 
powers," the ecclesiastical " ought to prevail." 

9. It is a false and pernicious doctrine that " public schools 
should be opened without distinction to all children of the 
people and free from all ecclesiastical authority." 

ID. It is false to say that the " principle of non-intervention 
must be proclaimed and observed." 

II. It is necessary in the present day that the Catholic re- 
ligion shall be held as the only religion of the state to the 
exclusion of all other modes of worship. 1 

The American republics were gradually forced to 
recognize, accordingly, that the establishment of the 
Roman Catholic Church as the exclusive Church 
meant the deliberate rejection of those agencies and 
institutions of liberty, without which they could call 
their states republics, but could not call their people 
free. One by one, accordingly, they have been deny- 
ing the autocracy of Rome as they denied at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century the autocracy of 
Spain. There is now practical religious liberty in 
every South American land. It came last in Peru 
and Bolivia. The Inquisition was not abolished in 
these two lands till 1821 and "as late as 1836, the 
penalty was death for holding any worship other than 
the Roman Catholic in Bolivia and Peru."* 

Yet, Church and State are not separated in South 
America. Indeed, Brazil is the only South American 
country whose constitution provides for full relig- 
ious liberty and gives no political precedence to the 
Roman Catholic Church. The fifth article of the 
Constitution of the Empire provided, " The Roman 
Catholic shall continue to be the one established re- 

^ Butler, *' Mexico in Transition/' igyi., quoting Encylical from TA# 
Christian Advocate, New York, 1865. 
' " Protestant Missions in South America," 148. 
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lipoa of the State ; 3II other rdijpoa) thatl, hawvver, 
be loleratcd witli tlitir ^cci^ wurslitp in private 
houMS, ami in htittftcs designated for ihc {lUTpn^e, 
without tbc exterior form of a temple." But the Con- 
stitatkm of the Republic guarantees perfect rdJgtou* 
ISwr^ aod freedom of worsfitp and lirixiT^ no miui 
from any office because of his ntligiuus licliVf. Tho 
Govenunent pays money for charitable institutions, 
sncb as the large Iiospita] in Rio. which are under the 
Churdi, bnl the Roman CaiiJtdic sillers arc the only 
persons avaiUMe as yet for tbc administration of 
such institutions. It no lon)^ supports the priests 
as it did under the motKtrchy. Tlicrc hsrf been of 
lale, however, a great ultramcmtaQc rwivaL TAanj 
of the Spanish pricjitit expelled (ntm the PhilipfiineS 
by the rd>clIion there, came to Brazil ai>d the Church 
has apparoUly rekindled its purpose to dominate the 
land. 

In CMIe, the Church i« legally etlalili^hed and re- 
ochres x subsidy, listed in the annual budget of the 
Government, of approximalcly 1,000,000 [tesps, Fidl 
rdigiaus toiiration, however, has bcco guoranteo) 
and in 1888, the Goveminent granted the Pniaby- 
terian Mission a charter, stating that " those wtio pro- 
fess the Reformed Cliarch religion according to tho 
doctrines or Holy Scripture may promole primary 
and AUperior inHtniction, according lo mo<lcm methods 
and practices and pri.>psgalc the worahlp of their be- 
Bef. obcdieni to the laws of the land." Tlie Church 
of Rome naturally lin« still its special privil^el and 
has reuined immense wealth. 

Its prnpert; in Sanii^itfl *)nac t* aid tn lie WQftli ranri! than 
$nin,ooo,Doo in gnlil. It o«iu »cnc of il>c b?<t butfoeu 
Moda la tbc city. The whole of oDe M<s ot the riaxo, whidi 
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is the centre as well as the most valuable of Santiago busi- 
ness property, is taken up by the palace of the Archbishop 
and the Cathedral, and there is other property in the neigh- 
borhood which belongs to the Church. It has acres of stores, 
thousands of rented houses and vast haciendas, upon which 
wines and other products are manufactured and offered for 
sale. Nearly all is controlled by the Archbishop, although 
much of the church property is held by the different organi- 
zations. The Carmelite nuns of Santiago are the richest body 
of women in South America, if not in the world.^ 

The state also makes appropriations from the public 
funds for the support of the parish clergy and of 
Church schools and for the erection of churches.^ 

In Bolivia the Roman Catholic religion is the re- 
ligion of the state to the exclusion of other cults, 
but these are freely tolerated. The law is not ob- 
served which until a few years ago stood on the 
statute books as Article 195 of Chapter III of the 
Section of the Penal Code of Bolivia that treats of 
" Crimes against the Religion of the State." 

Whoever conspires directly and in fact to establish any 
other religion in Bolivia, or aims at having the Republic cease 
to profess the Catholic Apostolic Roman religion, is a traitor, 
and shall suffer the death penalty.^ 

In Peru there has been a long struggle, and though 
the Church is established and the Papal representa- 
tive, as in Colombia, is ex-officio head of the diplo- 
matic corps, yet still there is full practical liberty 
recognized by the decision of the Supreme Court in 
releasing and acquitting Mr. Penzotti, who was im- 
prisoned for preaching fifteen years ago.* The Con- 
stitution of Peru, however, still declares : " The Na- 

* Carpenter, ** South America,'* 228. 
'"Protestant Missions in South America," 136. 

* Quoted by Lee, ** Religious liberty in South Americat** za. 
*Ibid., X4, Z5, 48. 
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Hon (trofesic? Ihe Apo«tol>c Roman Catholic rrti^m; 
tfac State pn>icct5 it. and doci not permit the imblic 
excrcije of any ttther." ' 

The movement of rdiguas Uberation in Sivutb 
America conlikina many altemstions. A rcpablic 
which has uken, ttndcr liberal guiilancv, a^WanceJ 
grpuncl on (luestidn* oi frcdlijin oi rcli;pon and free 
cdocation, may ornier dcrica! cootml reverie aji its 
|mjgrt»3, while a stale which has hecn dominatnl by 
the Church in the most degrading way may suddenly 
break thruugh its enslavement into lilteny. (Tolombia 
illDstrates the fnnncr course and Ecuailur the latter. 

In 1888, President Arthur sent Mr. W. E. CnrtU 
to South .\inerica as a special commtssiooer to iti- 
vestigate the prevailing conditions, with reference, of 
coarse, to the prospects of trade. This was ihe judg- 
ment he formed of Ecuador: 

The priem had mch a hiild ttpon the t>eop1e. that Ubmjr 
maid not live in >n anoo^plicrc nltich thry pollniFd ami the 
cooDtry Lapsed into a ttate o( anarcliy whldi has contintta] 
ever tioce. . . . tt it llie oiilj coutitiT in Amcriai in which 
the Romififa (Tburdt mrvivcf af (he Siuuiiarjs left iL . . . 
The nile wbtdi prevails ctfrfwlise ilut tbr Icsi a pooplv 
are under the oontml of ihat Church, the htltcr ibdr pr-j*- 
p«rily, ntllKhienmcnL and [tn>itreu, b Ultiitratrtl in Eoiador 
with ftrikitis force. Onc-fiioith of an tfie pmperty io 
Ecuador txlongs 10 the Buhop. There la a Catholic Cbimrfa 
for every 130 tntubttojiu ; uE tbc popnlatioii al the eouauy, 
tra per cent are pricEtx, manln or nun^. and tt^ at tlic j^ 
day* of the joar are oli^rvtd aa (caet cr fast days. The 
priM» conim) the O^rrnninil tu nil Ut ttnuichn, dictate h» 
lawi and Kuvrm ihi-ir cnforrjrioeni a»d nilc thr uMniry as 
abwlultlT at if ibt Fjf-i: wvrt its khf.' 

There could be no hope ot evangelical work in stich 
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a land. Since 1895, however, a complete change has 
taken place. The Rev. T. B. Wood, D.D., for more 
than tiiirty years a missionary in South America, 
wrote on February 25, 1902: 

Ecuador is surpassing all other South American countries 
in the speed of its new progress. As late as 1895, its con- 
stitution excluded all worship but the Roman Catholic ab- 
solutely. Now it ensures full religious liberty. Then the 
civil power was subject to a concordat with the Pope, making 
it practically subordinate to the ecclesiastical power. Now 
all ecclesiastical functionaries, from the primate down, are 
subalterns of the Government. Then all ecclesiastical prop- 
erty belonged wholly to the ecclesiastical authorities. Now 
it belongs to boards of trustees appointed by the civil au- 
thorities and subject to the civil power. Then the school 
laws allowed none but Catholics to teach in any kind of 
school, or even give private lessons. Now a Methodist Pre- 
siding Elder is commissioned to organize the new system 
of normal schools, whose directors are all Protestants, and 
whose basal principles, defined in executive decrees, are the 
great principles common to evangelical Protestants and 
evangelical Catholics. Then the Customs House confiscated 
Bibles and evangelical books presented for importation and 
a high official declared that so it should be while Mount 
Chimborazo stood in its place. Since then, tons of Bibles 
have been carried over the shoulders of Mount Chimborazo 
and colportage is compassing the whole land. Then both 
Houses of Congress contained priests and prelates as the 
ruling elements. Now all ecclesiastics are ineligible for Con- 
gress. Then the Senate expelled a liberal because he had 
been excommunicated. Now, at the last session of Congress, 
the Senate rejected proposals toward reconciling Church 
and State, after they had been agreed to by the executive 
and confirmed by the Pope, and the Lower House passed a 
marriage law, putting Protestants and Catholics on exact 
equality.! 

^Letter published in South American Magazine, May* 1902, 1x6; see 
article " Ecuador, the Republic of the Sacred Heart," Missionary Re- 
view of the World, November, 1901, 80&-SZ4; Vincent, "Around and 
About South America," 33; Cftrpenter, "South America»" 71. 




THE FROBL£M OF RSUGIOUS UBEKTY 

There have been nacttoos siace and Uk prD^rcss hu 
not been all Uiat coaU be desired but the countiy his 
bdd to its liberal course. 

In Cok)tn^na after a liberal nigiiDC [Inrioit which 
the country made :itcadjr ptnTpoa ami (here was rcligr 
ioas liberty and incrcasit^ enlightenment, the clerical 
{larty regained pnwer, and itx intliieticv has resulted 
in almost ruining the land and is subjcctin]; il agoia 
to roeilteralisni. Tlie Church has since had full c 
trol of the sitoalion. Kotnan Catholicism is coosUtu- 
tifmally declart^l to be the religion of the people. 
There is a formal cunconlat between ibc Papacy and 
(be Government ArL i uf xhit, cuncfirdat rceogniua 
ll:c Koman Catholic Kclifpon a.^ that ot Colombia, and 
obliges the Go\-ernnient to protect it. and cause it to be 
respected, in all its rights. ArL J reads: " The Catlio- 
lic Oiurch shall preserve its full liberty and intkpend- 
cncc of the dvil power, and consequently witlioui any 
intcn-entiofl from tlic civil ('owcr. it can cxcrtiw: Xn»- 
ly all iu spiritual autliority and ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion, and conform iu own government to its owtl 
latvH." ArL 3 provides " TIic canonic legislation is 
inde|)endcnt (if the eivil law and fonns no part of H ; 
but it sbati be solemnly rtspectol by all tlie anthnritics 
<.f the Republic." Arts. 4, 5 and 6 grant the Church 
the tight to hold propcrt>'. Art. 7 exempts the clergy 
irom civil and military duty. Art 8 reads: " Tbe 
Govcmtncnt is obliged to ad«pt in the law£ of criminal 
procfiilHti: (li-^positions tliat will «ivc the priestly dig- 
nity, whenever for any motive a minister of the 
Church may have lo GEure in a ptocrjss." Art 9 
grants Id tlic Chanih tlie right Iu colleci by law dlie^ J 
etc, fnxn tlic faithful to wtkom service ii rendered.] 
Arts. 10 and 11 allow (he Church freely to cstabliilt^ 
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religious orders and to govern them according to its 
own regulations, and pledge the Church to co-operate 
with the Government in works of charity, education 
and missions. Arts. 12, 13 and 14, already quoted 
in connection with the object of education in South 
America, turn over the control of education, body 
and soul, to the Church. 

The concordat and legislation passed in accordance 
with it put marriage in the hands of the Church, and 
Colombian Law No. 30, of the year 1888, contains the 
following articles: 

Art, 34. Marriage contracted in conformity with 
the rites of the Catholic religion annuls " ipso jure " 
the purely civil marriage contracted before by the 
parties with other persons. 

Art. 35. For merely civil effects the law recognizes 
the legitimacy of the children conceived before a civil 
marriage is annulled in virtue of the provision of the 
previous article. 

Art. 36. The man who having been married civilly, 
afterwards marries another woman according to the 
rites of the Catholic religion, is obliged to furnish 
proper support to the first woman and the children 
had by her so long as she does not marry according 
to the Catholic rite. 

In spite of all this there is religious toleration in Co- 
lombia and other Churches than the Roman Catholic 
are entitled to worship freely and to propagate their 
faith. 

In the Argentine the second article of the consti- 
tution declares, " The Federal Grovemment supports 
the Apostolic Roman Catholic Church " and the presi- 
dent and vice-president must belong to the Roman 
Church. Nevertheless freedom of religion is guaran- 
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teed (o alL l/rugoay U also ctuutiliidansily alltn) to 
tbc Roama Oiarch and the Ardilndinp in Munte- 
video ha> a roicc in ihe Gcvcmmcnt but there is no 
restriction upoit nny form of rditfum. In Vcnciucia 
Ihe Roman Ciiurdi i* the stale religion and tlie Gov- 
emnimt ctrntribtitrs to jlt sHfrort, bnt hrrp aUo nil 
Ortirtlie* arc lolcnited. Jn every South American re- 
I}ublic, therefore, with the exceiitinn oi' Itraril. the 
Roman Callifilic Church is the state Oiureh. Al the 
same time, eitlicr constitiitionally or practically, as Ihe 
reault of the assertion of the right of rcltgiouft lib- 
erty, religious toleration ta accorde*) and the freedom 
of the human mind to face the fundamental ciucstinns 
of life and answer tliem unintimidateU and uncoerced 
hat tieeii seeiired. 

The Church in South America has steadily anta^ 
ontied tliii r^hi of tcIJ^ous liber^. Il refuKS stiD 
to accept civil marrtage. Section 588 of the Acts and 
Decrees of the Council of Latin American Biahopir in 
Rome in iffqrj declare* : 

Amouir die fatdilul imtrtmnny nnno! ^' 1 

■t one and the suae time it be a eacmiT' - ' 
whaicver olKrr union ihere nay Iw am.. 
nua Olid a wuiniui. siurt tritm a lacr^Tn : :^ 

by (he iotcc of llic civil law, i« mxhing Hn- iikiti j -lut; 
and peMikiU t-on-.Tiibinattt {turfis tt fXiiialU i-immfrmufw/J. ' 
. . . Tbercfnrc, let tbt faithful he itu|[lii in our rcftimt, in oil 1 

of wllidl. withiml rxtci liii:, &^ rltLici '"Tj"i,Jji" ti( lbs ^ 

CuiiDcil Iff Tnmc i( un 1 ~ il irccivtil, 

thai no OMrriatr i» ■ . •■ a( ih( 

propur ]iriut, and D 'i S dvll 
tmiofl u iHt^'tfansle !" < 

And thin oppositkm to civil marriage wo* CJdfmW 
by the Clturch in Sauth America to every measure nf 
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religious liberty and toleration. It is easy to appre- 
ciate the position which the Church held. It had 
always controlled the situation. It believed that it 
alone was the Church of Gk)d and that it owed it to 
men's souls to hold them in its power. But it forgot 
that it could not hold them except by free persuasion 
and that the attempt to lord it over the human spirit 
is the sure way to alienate and embitter it. That the 
South American Church should attempt to bar free 
religious opinions by political exclusion is not to be 
wondered at when enlightened American Roman 
Catholics like Father Phelan of "The Western 
Watchman" hold the same view: 

We hold it as a part of enlightened statesmanship for 
them to protect the religious unity of their peoples and to 
prevent the preaching of any non- (Roman) Catholic faith 
by foreigners. Instead of enacting laws making the public 
exercise of an imported non- (Roman) Catholic religion pos- 
sible, they should take effective measures to suppress it 
wherever it makes its offensive appearance, and to quaran- 
tine against it as they would against smallpox and yellow 
fever.^ 

This accurately represents the attitude which the 
South American Church has taken toward religious 
liberty, 

***The Western Watchman," February 6, 1898, 4. Quoted by Lee, 
" ReUgious Liberty in South America," 66. 



CHAPTER V 

PRESENT REUGIOUS CONDITIONS 

South America is claimed as a Roman Calkniic con- 
Hntnl. Tlie Roman Calliolic rtligion Is in varying 
fonn the state rdigion, as wc have seen. It is legally 
rcctignizcd as such in all but 6ri»I. Wlicrerer 
religions data arc given in (be govcrmnenl cen- 
sus reports, practically the entire |K)(>uIalion i« re- 
turned as Roman Catholic' OulKide of Argentina, 
the Roman Catholic Churcti would claim and the 
guvcmrocnts would assume, and the men of the vari- 
ous ontntries wonit! fcir census parptr^te dn:larr, that 
practically the entire population was Roman Catholic 
The Roinan Catholic Qmrch bears accordingly the 
full church respoQsihility for the telij^ous conditions. 
For thret centimes she lias been in complMc control 
of tlie field and has had such opportunities (or doav 
inating the life of the continent as the Protestant 
Church separated from [xilitical power and with its 
sole appeal to the indiviiltial intclligcmce and con- 
science has never poasewcd. 

■Id Gnill ttf ccK- ..>■< 

tm Inlb:^*: Raawn Cm 
□lanli*, i.Sn: Ktmii,-' 
MUM intli^ tit,i*^t 1 
J^J. Thu Oil* MnEi-> 

w smi; Catluiiaaaila. .114 ptr e*M; 
Tbeai ic|n>tto ■» ijiiRaL 

w 
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The Roman Catholic Church, moreover, accepts 
the responsibility for South America. It claims the 
continent as a Roman Catholic continent. It is not a 
mission field in the eyes of the Vatican, as the United 
States until recently has been. The Church regards 
the whole population of South America as composed 
of its children. Father Phelan states the Roman 
Catholic claim as to Bolivia, Peru and Ecuador un- 
flinchingly : 

A people which enjoys oneness of belief should guard it 
as its very life. It should prevent the public exercise of any 
religion differing from the one it sanctions, without inter- 
fering with the liberty of individuals to believe and practice 
in private any religion they choose. If the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion did no more than punish the public practice of a hereti- 
cal faith, it would never have received the condemnation of 
(Roman) Catholic posterity. The three republics against 
whose proscriptive laws Dr. Lee and his Methodist brethren 
complain are Roman Catholic States, whose peoples are all 
(Roman) Catholic, and among whom no Protestants are 
found.i 

These facts compel us candidly to acknowledge 
that our Protestant Missions in South America are to 
people whom the Roman Catholic Church calls Ro- 
man Catholics. And these Missions must be justified 
on this basis. If this can be done, it lays a heavy 
burden of responsibility upon the Church which 
allows such conditions to exist and covers them with 
its name, and especially upon the Roman Catholic 
Churches in other lands which are willing to neglect 
and even to defend the conditions in South America. 

We sought, while in South America, to investigate 
the whole question fairly and to see all that we could 
of the Roman Catholic Church and its work. We 

^Quoted by Lee, "Religious Liberty in South America," 69. 
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I more than sixty diurcl>e& and dtliedrals, &Jx 
, under the care of Sisters, four sdioob and 
, talted with Roiimti Cattwilic priests, lay- 
men and nuns, aud with cliplomati5.L4, lawyers and 
doctors and business men, foreign and nadve, who 
tiad some of them a ChnsiJan faith and sotne no re- 
ligion at all. In the conferences with missionaries and 
natives, wc always mi^vd tli« ijiie»tii)(i for hiincst an- 
swer: Arc Protestant Cburcbcs in South America jua- 
lifiable? The relijgious prohlcm is Uie one great sub- 
ject of conversation throughout South America. As 
typical of the cointiiDn vicw.s a Mtmuiary of opiaions 
sex forth at a hmdirun of tcadurs of religious work, in- 
cluding; a consul and a leading merdiant, in Buenos 
Aires and the terse and intense reply of Profcsior 
Monlcverdc n[ the Ustivccsily of Uruguay, in Montc- 
\*idcO will Guftice. The mt?n in Bucnus Aites Mid: 
" The work of Protestant Churches in South Amenca 
i« vramuited (i) bm:ause the Ruman Catholic Qturdi 
wliich we know here is not in any true sense the Chris- 
tian Church; (3) t»caiue only lite prueiKe of the 
Protestant Churcb here can by its convictini; Jnfiuence 
matce the Roman Oiurch moral and upright; ij,) \m^ 
cousc if we do not do the work in the /Vrgoitine now, 
we shall have to do it later when it will be far harder 
and when our 6,txx>,ooo will have become 50,000,000; 
(4) because the great mass of men in the Argerilioe 
ate actually entirely outride the Chufcli. without any 
religion, anil then; are no agencies Irving to reach 
them; (5) because lar^ and incrcaiin;; bodies of 
Protestants from Great Britain, Germany, PenmarU, 
and from amung tlic Waidcnsians who have nnoB 
b«c will be lost if the Frolirstant Churchcj* do not 
follow them; (<>) bccatuc tlie idcab which the Ro- 
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man Church has held and realized in South Amer- 
ica are intolerable ideals and must be overthrown." 
Professor Monteverde answered: "(i) The Roman 
Church here is in no respect the same as that Church 
in the United States; (2) the Church has given its 
people no true knowledge of religion; (3) it forbids 
the Bible to the people; (4) its moral influence is not 
good; (5) the great mass of the leading people in 
Uruguay, in government, in society, in the intellectual 
life of the community, despise it; (6) it hates inquiry 
and intellectual progress. It would prefer clubs of 
infidels to Protestant Churches. I speak strongly but 
soberly, with a full knowledge of facts." 

We did not lightly accept these views but pressed 
all the sceptical questions of which we could think 
and sought to see the best in the great religious or- 
ganization which has covered South America. What 
is to be stated now is a careful and temperate presen- 
tation, far within the bounds of the evidence. A great 
deal that is said in criticism of the South American 
religious system is to be left out of account; e. g., 
its raffles and gambling devices at its church fairs, 
the fireworks at its religious festivals, on which it is 
said that $40,000 are spent annually in Arequipa 
alcme, religious indifference among men and petty in- 
consistency in its priests and people. As to the for- 
mer, the South American Church covers and claims 
ever3rthing and such foolish and sometimes immoral 
amusements as attach themselves to other activities in 
other lands, in South America have no home save 
under cover of the Church; and as to the latter, our 
best religion is not sufficiently consistent to demand 
perfect consistency in any other. Also, what is to be 
said is said of the South American Church and of the 
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sodc^ which it claims to control and bait controlled 
fur more than tlinrc ccnhirics. It is not said here of 
the Roman CatlinUc ChiireJi in tht UnUerl Statw- 
Whcthcr what i.-; said ts trui: of titc Rjitnan CatbolJc 
Church in Spain and Ifftly it is for others to lell. 

In consiidcring the existing religious condition" in 
South America we must recognize tlie liability of our 
Prolt^Iant rainti to biased judgment. The Sooth 
Aineriean Roman Catholic view of Proteshint lands 
shows us how iiasy it is for men to mislead thon- 
selves by their prejudices.' Lei us avoid the iwril of 
Kwee[>ing generalizations regarduig religion in Soath 
America by looking specifically at facts which are 
susceptible of proof. 

tVliat are the tondittons ffr which thg Church 
must bear reifonsibility? 1, The 6rst test of relig- 
ious conditions is to be found in ihe fact* of tocbl 
life, Nil land can be conceded to have a satisfactory 
rdigion where the moral coudilionii are as they have ' 
been shown to be in Suuth America. If it can be 
proved tliat the conditions of any European or North 
American land arc as they are in South America, 
then it will be proved also that that land too needs A 
religion!! refonnation. Oiristianity is not opinion or 
ritual. It is life and tlm life must utter itself hi 
mcral jnirity and strength. No amount of thcolopcal 
statement nr devout worship can avail 10 take the 
place of cihtcjil fniititgc in sodal purity and victory 
over sin. The simple fact that [mmorality in any 
land abound» is all the evidence rctfuircd to justify 
the presence in that land of any force that wQl war 
3£ain5t immorality and strivt; ti' make men pare, 
" im t^ C*t, » Rinn*± CubuUe poi- 
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whether the land be the United States or South 
America or Hungary, of which a recent visitor writes 
of the student classes : " The moral standards are 
shocking. The saddest thing is that there seems to 
be so little sense of shame in such matters. Impurity 
is looked upon as the natural thing. The low ethical 
conditions are not confined to Roman Catholics. A 
teacher in a Protestant college said to me, ' No one 
ever told me when I was a student that it was pos- 
sible to live a pure life.' " 

It is not true to say that the present moral con- 
ditions in South America exist in spite of the Roman 
Catholic Church as immorality in the United States 
exists in spite of the Churches here. The South 
American Church has never waged any such war 
against impurity as has been waged in lands where 
Protestant Churches are found, or in Roman Catholic 
Ireland. It has, by its refusal to recognize the valid- 
ity of civil marriage and by its own extortionate 
marriage fees, directly fostered illegitimacy. Its 
priesthood, as will appear, has come out of the life 
it was supposed to raise and has accommodated itself 
to the moral standards surrounding it. No single 
agency in South America is popularly accused of a 
greater share in the responsibility for these conditions 
than the confessional. The exclusive control of the 
moral life of a continent cannot be given over to any 
institution which, having practical control of govern- 
ment for more than two centuries, and full authority 
over the conditions of marriage and education, shows 
as a result of its stewardship a percentage of illegit- 
imacy ranging from fifteen to seventy per cent. • 

2. Religion in South America has not been as with 
us the motive of education and the fountain of our 
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tntellccntal M(e. The Prolcxtant missionary cnter- 
pri»: with il$ stimulus to nlitcalion aii<] its appeal to 
the ratJana] nature of tuaa is requireJ by ihc iiilellec- 
tual netilh uf Soutli America. It is .in imeilncnlcd 
coadtient. llie educational systems are worthy of no 
KRiall praise, but they want conscience, a<{a(>laH(*n, 
morality ; and esficcially is there need, as wc have 
sees, of the solid vdncation of th« masKS of ihe 
people. Recall the facts as to ilhteracy which have 
alrciidy liec" noted, Ag«nc!e!> which will hring home 
to these nations the duty of educating all tl»c iieopic 
i)(K] of doing it with sincere ihoroughnesg, of setting 
right standards, and of rclatin|r rdigion rightly to 
education, arc ju«ttfi«l in extending (heir hdji ta 
South AtDcrica. The Roman CalhoKc Chmch never 
did these things. Of lU attilinle throughout South 
America in the eighteenth century, the Hon, W. L, 
Scruggs, formerly Aracrican Minister to Colomhia, 
says in " The Colombian and VencEuela R<^t>htic« "; ' 
It hn'} rrnhihiird the tcadun); nf tlie arti and Mtences, r^ 
Strictrj! ediicollod To ihc t^ljn gmmmar nnd ihr csiecbboi, 
and limiteil tlic ptiLitlc tibraclu to the wrllloit of (he PathefB 
■nd to wnrks on civil and ecduJai^ticnl juriiprudcnce. tl 
liad eveu ;l^C]hibilt^d tlie study ol modem gcograpliy ami 
aglronnmy, nnd forIia<)c thv readtne; uf liuokii ol travd. Il 
dl5canni8«d the riudy of the higher mat hematic*, and oon- 
dvnmed s)1 jibdnu^hical inituiry and ipccidaiJoii as Iienuy. 
Il lad even plBi:ed uiidrr die bsn ducIi innocent (iclioo a« 
"GH Blan" and "RobioBOn Cruaoe"; *nd there had ocyct 
been a book, or s mngazine, or a iiRwtpatier En the wbnle 
country that wu o« conroraicd ia tlic strictrit rule of the 
Koman Index.* 

Printing presses were refu«(l even to cities and the 
iiifiuenci: of tlie. Church vra!i thrown against the 

•Qnvlad br UeOIs, ~ IV(wr ef Ike dumb al KmnB." ■■& 
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spread of new ideas. There were notable exceptions 
among the priests, some of whom were among the 
leaders of political and intellectual progress, but the 
general situation is what Mr. Scruggs has set forth. 
And since the era of freedom began, the educational 
progress which has been made has been in spite of 
the Qiurch and against its opposition. It has had its 
schools, but they were Church schools, teaching the 
principles of the Roman Catholic program in South 
America, and they were for only a section of the 
community. To the extent that the priests do now 
provide better schools, it is because of the influence 
wielded by the Protestant spirit. They still resist in 
any South American country the liberalization of gov- 
ernment and education. The Roman Church having 
had almost full control of the education of a continent 
for three centuries must be held responsible for such 
conditions of popular ignorance as exist in South 
America. Compare the record of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in South America with that of the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Churches in the United 
States. With the opportunity and resources of the 
South American Church, the Protestant Missions 
now at work in South America would give the Con- 
tinent more and better education in twenty years than 
it has received in the last three hundred. 

And the intellectual needs of South America are 
far deeper than this. The Roman Church has ful- 
filled no ministry to her intellectual life. She has 
been neither a teaching nor a preaching Church. We 
heard only one sermon in all the churches which we 
attended, and that was at a poor little Stmday School 
in an ornate church in Buenos Aires, where a young 
priest preached from the pulpit to some children on 
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the difference between faith .-iiic! sight. Only occa- 
sionally arc scrmonF preached, and tliuse nol on the 
Gospel, nor tht; great iiniblcm^ of religious faith and 
moral realities, but na the live? of saints. Wc heard 
of only a few Sunday ScliooU and saw but one. South 
America is full of scq)tici5iTi and atheism and free 
thinking. The men whom tlie census calls Catholics 
are oftun as much Taoists as they arc Catholics, and 
tlicy say, when asked, that tliey arc not Catholics, hot 
sceptics and niade such by the Qnirch. " I was bom 
a Catholic," one man told us. "My fatiier was veiy 
strict Al scviMi 1 knew Latin and took my place as 
a b>Jy in the service of the Church, but at first I could 
not understand. Then I nnder.'^tood and saw that the 
whole tiling was false and left it." Meanwhile, to 
meet a g^rcat intellectual problem. Uic problem of 
intellectual sccpddsm, the Church has bevn (hring 
alitKisI nothing, citlvcr tn the way of apotoscttc propa- 
ganda or by the challenge of a character-trans formiog 
moral jwwer. 

It 13 said by some in Its behalf thiit it follow? a 
Ktibller principle and hold& and molds society by its 
ministry to the deeper nature through its institutions 
and its worship. To whicli it is lo be replied, Bret, 
tliat it does not reach the men of South America in 
this way. Tliey have little to do with its institu- 
tions or its worship. And, eceondly. the appeal which 
the 0>utch in SoulJ) Aiuerica makes to swc or sen- 
sibility is not a fine or worthy appeal- The art and 
xsthetic taste of the churches and the church worship 
arc (imply atrocious. The new churches and their 
deeoraliuns willi rate exceptions arc worse than t!w 
old. Thi3« are some splendid old butldtngs like the 
Uiurdi of San Kranct.^co in La Pae, one of the most 
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noble churches in South America, the solid dignity of 
whose unplastered walls and arches and domes not 
even the gilt trappings of its altars and the outleaping 
steed of St. James can spoil. And here and there is a 
good, reverent picture, but the use by the South Amer- 
ican churches of the S3mibols of religion which have 
such immense educational power is in the worst taste 
that could be imagined. The result is seen in the 
general want of real reverence. 

The Church is issuing no literature dealing with 
the fundamental problems of unbelief. It is organiz- 
ing no preaching missions to educated men. It is not 
facing the great issues rationally in the schools. 
Under the stimulus of external influences it has begun 
to awake in a few places, especially in Chile and 
Brazil, but over most of the continent the old condi- 
tions prevail. The Protestant churches are bearing 
the chief burden of the defense of supernatural relig- 
ion against rationalism and fanaticism and indiffer- 
ence. They are needed to meet a situation which the 
South American Church has not met and cannot meet 
because it has helped to create it. 

3. The South American religion is the one religion 
in the world which has no sacred book for the people. 
In China the great ambition of the whole nation for 
centuries has been to master the Classics. In Moslem 
lands the Koran is the most exalted of all books and 
the ideal of the educated man has been to be able to 
read it in Arabic in its miraculous purity. Hindus 
and Buddhists have had their sacred books open to 
all who would study them. But in South America we 
have had the phenomenon of a land in the complete 
control of a Church which has, as far as it could, 
sealed its sacred Scriptures to the people. There are 
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Roman Catholic translations of the Bible both in 
SpanUh and in Portuguese, but tbc Oturch has dis- 
couraged or forbidOeii their use. Aguin and again 
prie3t<< have burned the Bibles sold by colporteurs or 
missionam-s, even when tl«^ were the Riitnan Catho- 
lic versions. Again and again they have denounced 
the missionaric* for drciilating tlie Scriptures and 
have driven there out of villages where ihey were so 
cmpl0}'ed, and have even secured their arrest It Is 
safe to say that not one Roinan Catholic out of a 
thousand in South America would ever have seen a 
Bible but for the Proieslant mUsioaary niovemcut. 
The priests themselves arc ignorant of it. In only 
one church did we find a copy of it tlraugh there 
were service books by the dozen. And in that one 
church it had apparently been confiscated in tlie con- 
fessional. The Bible is not read in the Roman Catiio- 
lic Churches and there are no Bible schools for its 
study. The Protestant missionar)- effort, however, 
has icattered millions of BiWe> over South America 
and not only bruugbt the book with its vivifying 
power to the fwajple. but actually forced the Sooth 
American Church to take up a different attitude. El 
ChUrno, a clerical paper much read by the laboring 
class in Oiile, and El Merctario, the leading Qitlean 
newspaper, now print portions of the Scriptures daily 
with Roman Catholic notes upon them. The Roman 
Cnthulic Onirdi in Brazil ha» also modified its posi- 
tion lo meet the situarion created by the Prt.testant 
drcuIaliiTn of a bonk approved by the Cliitrch and yet 
forbidden by it, Mr. Tucker, the agent of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society in Braeil, wrote in 190S : 

In the ticgtnntng of onr work bi Bnidl we bad to fan 
couuuml)' tli« fact ihnt the Ciitliolic Qiurcb posllirdy pio> 
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hibited the people from reading the Scriptures and threat- 
ened with excommunication any who dared to do so. Even 
the priests in former years had to ask for a special dispen- 
sation if they wished to read and study the Bible for a time. 
I have visited many priests who did not have a copy of the 
Bible, and the few that do exist are in Latin. 

We have before reported that the first Catholic Congress, 
which met a few years ago in the city of Bahia, discussed 
the question as to what should now be done, seeing that 
their prohibitions, excommunications, persecutions, and Bible- 
burnings, had not availed to put a stop to the Protestant 
circulation of the Scriptures, which is all the time increas- 
ing. The Franciscan monks were authorized to revise and 
print the Figueiredo translation of the four Gospels. . . . 
Later appeared a Harmony of the Gospels, the work of one 
of the most cultured priests in Brazil. . . . 

Early in the present year a priest of the Mission in the 
College of the Immaculate Conception at Rio de Janeiro 
completed his translation of the four Gospels from the Vul- 
gate. These he has printed and placed on sale, together with 
Sarmento's translation of Carriere's French paraphrase of 
the Acts of the Apostles. 

The Archbishop of Rio, who is now a Cardinal, 
the first in South America, writes a preface com- 
mending this work. But in spite of these facts, the 
circulation of the Bible is still discouraged or pro- 
hibited by the South American system and no effort 
is made in Brazil by the Roman Church to act upon 
the commendation of the Cardinal. The Council of 
Latin American Bishops in Rome in 1899 particularly 
condenmed the Protestant vernacular version of the 
Bible, published by the Bible Societies. The Arch- 
bishop of Bogota in his circular issued in 1909, 
already quoted, declared that all who received or 
had in their possession " Bibles or books of whatever 
kind which are sold or distributed by Protestant mis- 
sionaries or their agents or by other book sellers are 
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iolntcly obliged to deliver such boc&s to their 
Bsh priest or to ^utrimdcr thi^i to tlic t:cde.ii3Stica! 
DnnaJ □! the Archbishopnc." His ^icople couM not 
'n copies cveii of the Roman Catliuiic versions of 
Scriptures which arc often tll:^tribiitcd by the 
missionaries, Only a tew nifuitlis ago, llic prieil in 
the diurdi od the main plaza id Oiillan in Chile, where 
the great markets are hcW, boasted openly in church 
^Ttlaviiig burned seven Bibles, 'flie circtilalioa of th« 
Tile ta South America is still dependent upon the 
pie Societies and tlic Protestant niis&iotiarieK. If it 
c not for them, the people of South America would 
lay be withmit the Bible. Is it wrong to give It to 
Must wc justify a movenvent without which 
)o,ooo people would be ignorant of the Bible? 
m^. One of the most pitiful (acts in the religions 
loation in South America has been tJie character of 
t South iVmcrican priesthood. Drawn either from 
f lower orderji of the native population or fmin 
e elements of the priesthood in other lands which 
i lami desired lliere, the clergy of South America 
have represoiicd the low-water mark of the Roman 
Catholic prie^'thond. I'liere have been exceptions. In 
Chile the priesthood has been recruited in no small 
measure from good families and it is in large part an 
able and efficient body, numbering many zealous and 
capable men. Tn n:wM years also, with a great in- 
rusli of friars expelled from the Philippines and dis- 
placed men from Spain, Portugal and Franc*, there 
have cume alto many shrewd. de\'out and cnmeil 
men, and throughnnt South America the European 
ststhrhouds have rendered a loving and devoted serv- 
ice of the type known the world around. With 
Hthoe allowances, however, a*] recottUMiig the ef- 
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fort which the Church is now making to regain the 
lost ground and to abate the gross abuses of the past, 
it still remains true that the moral character of the 
priesthood has not presented to South America the 
object lesson of purity. The friendly visitor fights as 
long as possible against accepting the opinion univer- 
sally held throughout South America regarding the 
priests. However convinced we may be that the en- 
forced celibacy of the clergy is a wrong and evil 
principle, we like to believe that the men who take 
such a vow are true to it and that while the Church 
loses by it irreparably and infinitely more than she 
gains, she does gain, nevertheless, a pure and devoted, 
even if a narrow and impoverished service. 

But the deadly evidence spread out all over South 
America, confronting one in every district to which 
he goes, evidence legally convincing, morally sicken- 
ing, proves to him that, whatever may be the case in 
other lands, in South America the stream of the 
Church is polluted at its fountains. We have spoken 
of the immorality of South America as justifying 
Protestant missions. The Roman Catholic Church in 
South America must be held in no small measure re- 
sponsible for the immorality. Not wholly. Those 
countries are tropical. The people are hot blooded. 
There is human nature with its untamed passion. In 
our temperate lands there is immorality for which we 
would not admit that our churches are to blame. 
When this has been said, however, there are two 
more things to be added. It is the business of the 
Church to protest unceasingly against immorality by 
her preaching. It is her business to protest against it 
by her life. All Churches in our land have done this. 
The South American system has not done it. It has 
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vagetl nu iiDcompraoiisiog and deathless warfare 
agajnsi sin. It lias had no prisunal parity mcttiiigs 
for boyit and youu^ men. It tuu not cried alotxl. It 
has held its voice and bctn dtinib, before an iouuo- 
rsiity of which Chiiiu would be o-itume)]. Aiid it 
lias been silent bcnuisc it cuuld nnt spcitk. " I think 
licit ime-half of our priests have been tnie antl kept 
tbcmsclves pure," said a young Spani^ib priest in 
Chile, a father in a French order, to the tnui wlio 
intrcKluccd us to liim. lie and another priest wvrc 
(be only ni<!n we mM who took no favorable a view. 
Idaay said flatly that tlic/ i!id tiot believe that 
was uae piire print. Such a statement in wiU 
false, but it is Icrriblu when the men oE a cuntincot 
say sudi tilings about tUcir rcli^^iotis teachers. Si 
of thoac who knew moat priests said sadly that they 
knew few who (hey were sure were really gEiod 
meiL A Jcsnit priest tnid as in Colombia, (liat out 
of eighteen prie^tA whnin he knew persiiiially, only 
one was a piire man. We do not accept so dark 
a view. There arc many good priests, but allowing 
for tiiese anri even assumiof; that the young Chilean 
priest's judgment is jti6l, the common opininti through* 
fHit South America is, that the priestlmod is tnorally 
corrupt, and the fact of its corruption is m patent 
that it5 inHuence, instead of being agatn»t immorality 
is itself evil Spccilii: details arc miserable but tlicy 
can be supplied with parish and name, Detailed 
proof rottld be gathered Uiat would fill \'olumcs but 
it must suffice to say that the vow oi puritj- i^ a vio- 
lated vow with a great proportion of the priesthood 
and that thrvuiuind^ of the Ulc^itinule children in 
South America have prie-ita for Oidr fathers. 
And it is not by the character of the priests otooe 
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that the South American system fosters immorality. 
It does it by the confessional which many men will 
not allow their daughters or, if they can help it, their 
wives to attend; in which, men say, impure thoughts 
are suggested to their children and improper questions 
asked of their wives, because priests have to ask them 
according to the regulations of the Church which 
were prepared by that Cardinal Liguori, himself a 
good man, who said, " The most virtuous priests are 
constrained to fall at least once a month." That is a 
dangerous acknowledgment under which to set up 
the confessional. In Colombia we met a priest greatly 
perplexed as to his own duty, who showed us a 
manuscript which he had written in Spanish, entitled, 
" The Word of Common Sense." It was the strong- 
est, most sweeping denunciation we have ever read 
of the Church. He described the moral condition of 
the priesthood as he knew it, set forth the political 
intrigues of the Church, and dealt with strong and 
unqualified condemnation with the confessional as a 
source of deep immorality and of family disruption. 
Whatever limitations, moreover, may surround the 
idea of confession and indulgence in the mind of the 
Church, the people understand that by the confes- 
sional they are clear of all past sin, which the Church 
has now taken over, and that if faithful to the Church 
they may do what they like and be sure of salvation. 
The Church makes it possible also for whoever 
wishes to dispose of young children. In many con- 
vents there are revolving barrels set in the walls or 
in some window and so arranged that a small door 
can be opened, the child placed in the barrel and the 
barrel revolved, ringing a bell which brings a sister 
to take the foundling while the bearer can escape 
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without identificalion. \Vliy are «uc1i things taade 
easy by th« Church ? 

Everyone ^fieaks well of ihc siMtrs and nuns, who 
rqirescnt what is nnblcst and best in the Ouitrh; but 
' r do they loo (In things in the Jark? v\ni! the 
estbood is not only a i>a<] influence morally, it it so 
Ircenary tim its grew! is a scandal. In pan its 
' character is forced upon it, II n the 
^hod of support which has grown up. The Tas- 
joist Fathers in Buenos Aires lamented iliat the 
feessity of raising the su[^rt of priests by charges 
Eor baptisniH and marriages and masses had brought 
the priesthood into disrepute. Refined men would 
doubtless arrange the matter in unobjectionable wayti, 
'jMt the priests in tlie main come froiu the coarser 
i of the people, they must often come from 
low classes, for the worat faces one see* in 
Jouth America, the most sensual and animal and 
gross, as well as some of the most wistful and aiiract- 
ivc, arc tlic faces of priests. Is the ministry of tl)e 
_Go spel to be left to this priesthood? Are the pcuplc 
f South America to receive the chalice of life from 
• hands? la there any Church in llie world or 
r section of any Church which will deny the duty 
Christianity to r«ileeni this situation in South 
lerica? If it is thought that perhaps the situation 
^to the character of priests has been stated here ti<o 
' rercly, a few testimonies from the innumerable wit- 

i who might be sumrnoned will MitTice; 

I(i) Cox's " Life of Cardinal Vauglian." Vaughan, 

Wlo was later the highc^^l Roman Catholic ixdcsiastic 

England, visited Soudi Ami»Hca in the sixties 

and wrote of what he asw in New Gnutada: "Tim 

I moukH arc in the lowest staie ot dc^fradation and the 
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suppression of them would be an act of divine 
favor." " To Herbert Vaughan/' says his biographer/ 
" shocked at what he heard on all sides of the state 
of the clergy, the persecution which had now gone 
on for some time (the Government at this time had 
forbidden the priests to say mass or celebrate any of 
the sacraments) seemed less a scourge than a provi- 
dential chastisement. Among graver matters he notes : 
' Priests scandalize the people much by cock fighting. 
I have been several times told of priests taking their 
cocks into the sacristy, hurrying disrespectfully 
through their mass and going straight off from the 
altar to the cock pit. They are great gamblers.' " 
And there were " graver matters." 

(2) John R. Spears in the New York Sun: 

The common charge among foreigners that they (the 
priests) are licentious ought to be taken up first of all. Some 
facts were related to me showing that their notions of 
morality differ from the notions entertained by preachers in 
the United States. At David, in the Isthmus of Panama, 
the people told me their priest was to be deposed because he 
was attentive to too many women. . . . When I asked if it 
was merely a question of his taking liberties with "too 
many/' the reply was in the afiBrmative. I saw for myself 
in various towns, beginning at Santiago de Veraguas, that 
the priests usually had housekeepers who were handsome 
women, and that there were children in the houses who called 
the housekeeper mother, although the woman was said to 
be neither a widow nor a wife. In Alajuela, G>sta Rica, 
a photographer from California, who said he was a faith- 
ful member of the Church, came to me especially to ask 
that I would expose the condition of affairs there. The 
priest, he said, made no pretence of denying the paternity 
of his children. The Califomian was plainly shocked by such 
a condition of affairs. 

At a little town where I remained over night on my way 

^135. 
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q PanU Arenac, Costa Kica, to Snn Jow, tbc lafldlady 

; indtffnnni b(^call1c tbr village iiih«1 had pertuirncJ 

Tiagi; ctTcinmiy for a mitn wbu wanld 10 ir«l 

a bail tii-un marrktl by civil proccM in anolbcr miut fnim 

I fthc had bul Tc>:cnily pariol. Thcic liud been nu 

:e. Tbc prtcitf luaid the civil marriage wsk not iiiiul- 

iag. Nut to multiply instances of thii kind, tt b likely that 

■M ODU will [luny tlul a inajarity of Uiu prle:ilc i>f the Span- 

> .ieh Main hold their rl^dgc of scxiisl purity very lightly. I 

1 the Alajuela pliutographer if tlw toniluct ol tlic |irieM 

r had hail the i-fTi-L-t ai lunding the nrnntn In miikc mcr- 

IDdiite of iliinnsclvi:», and li« nplled that it bad nut, but 

Vd Id ti> very many onicinj) without cither a rivil ar a 

||[ious Btarrlaxe ci-icniooy. And tlut, I -am sutt, k the 

pet Ihrongbotit the Spaniih Main. In fact, 1 huheve that 

■is lod the people very close to a nieninl cnndition where 

f rcgaril the marriage service as a Jiinti only, 

fO) Frederick Palmer in " Ccotrai America," on 
iditions sucb us prevail Uieri:: 

lOnly satire would call Centrat America Chrisiian m^iiaj. 
" ; it wa)i Oirittinn, bat aavi ha tnauMi arc IspsinK Into 
I, Evcn as tlie Ilailian ncgroct have lapsed into Afrl- 
I ?(9oduoiain. . . . 

et Guatonida. Honduras and Nicaragua the ^iesthood hu 
en QUO the luwe>t vlatc of any counirica in Chfiiiendnm 
t in the Caribh^Eui region. Tlte bayunet aa luDgcr can- 
nier* it as a faclor 10 be reckoned with. It hu neither 
^tical pnwtT nnr rcligiuuii power of any accomil. ... In 
ih the pcuplc have the examples of their lead«ri. . . . 
e of till: mountain tribcn have never been civJlited, tlwush 
are within three days of N«w Orleans, and they arv 
r off than the ones vha were Christian* and have lapsed 



f <4) Lia's " History of Sacerdotal Celibacy ": 

Id mile of the Nicaan canon, na wUdi the rale of celibacy 
hu virUially rested, the Cliufch, after a stnicslc ol more 
tfaaa a ibonnind juuei wre f orcexl to admit the " mbintro- 
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ducta mulier" as an inmate of the priest's domicile. The 
order of Nature on this point refused so obstinately to be 
set aside that the Council of Trent finally recognized women 
as a necessary evil, and only sought to regulate the necessity 
by forbidding those in holy orders from keeping in their 
houses or maintaining any relations with concubines or 
women liable to suspicion. . . . 

The careful provisions as to the age and character of these 
" Marthas," and the prohibition of manifestations of undue 
familiarity with them— especially in public — are scrupulously 
enumerated in the latest assembly of Catholic prelates, the 
Plenary Council of Latin America held in Rome in 1899.^ 
These precautions are not uncalled for if there is truth in 
the statement that statistics submitted to the council showed 
that in Latin America, of 18,000 priests 3,000 were living in 
regular wedlock, 4,000 in concubinage with their so-called 
housekeepers, and some 1,500 in relations more or less open 
with women of doubtful reputation.2 

(5) Juan Bautista Castro, Archbishop of Caracas 
and Venezuela, in a pastoral letter published in full 
in a leading newspaper of Caracas, which introduces 
the letter with the remark : " We have always thought 
that priests, as men, have their weaknesses, paying 
thus their tribute to Mother Nature, and to-day the 
most illustrious Lord Archbishop has taken upon him- 
self to ratify our beliefs:" 

The clergy have fallen into profound contempt because of 
events which have placed them on the declivity which leads 
to all manner of failure. There are no calls for the clergy, 
and this contempt for them, so general, is one cause for this 
lack. Impotence, sterility, decadence, moral and spiritual — 
all these, accompanied by the strident and persecuting words 
of our adversaries — ^these form the true and striking picture 
presented to all who deign for a moment to contemplate 
it. . . . 

We have spoken much of the persecutions of which the 

^A. & D. Cone. PI. Am. Lat a8i. 
* Macmillan, 1907, VoL II, 341. 
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Brk of Jetai Cfariit hu been (lie *)C1UD tn our Und— but 
t tpcatt vtry liulc or not At all of our sin*, uul, autrt par- 
ticularly. uE llie iWi ol Lhe clcrKy. . . . 

Scanilal in tite patbb ur luwn taka on uniuoiturctl propor- 
tions : ifac diUionnrci priut ii Inst once for all, ihc cniiiiiitt 
' ! Chureli irtuinpli bvr-atuc ol IJie Hlumeful full, atid 
I nralx retire to groan to sccict aod to cr; lu Ihc Lurd 
"ee ibcm from tht6 ahomjnalion. . . . And wn if lllc 
f bidden, yet t» it revealed tliiomtb every gtuse in the 
cad parlsb, tbc descripd chiircli, in the litnomc iircuehing, 
nnfraitiul worki of mere ruttttnc. witliunt fervor or iwet?. 
in the house of ihe priMt, who brcnihn onlj a worldly at- 
moipherc, in his reading, in bit occtitiotion* and the tedium 
' c ihltiKs of God. Why do w« niilr Iht Midden ipifitual 
i: of a priest who until iF^^'erday wa> iicti«e .umI de- 
Why do wo see him dciiroyiiis little by Utile that 
promiied to be a fmilful apoilolate; but mw ap- 
i myncrioiu and monmful niin? All! if we could 
rale the veil of Uls secret Iif«, we ibutUd know tltal iht? 
ne of thn humiliating and opprnbriouB decay it in 
olhiT than the hidd«ii corrupiJoii of his Iwan and 
. . . And yet there are prteKii who only rarelj go to 
csston, and other* who never oinfca at sJM Thfrc are 
c who iclcct caay-jti""lt confessors wltu pas* over rvery- 
t and tlien give alwolution; and there are itot wanting 
r> whose confession is notliii^ more thftil » nd routine 
nciiwd hdwcen one sin and another, to their own deccp- 
IfiD— ^vell known in the life they lead, and wlwre it will 

I Kearly nil the clergy of the arebdiocese of Caraca* cs pa- 
chial; there arc more than one bmiilreil paitslm. und 
iay all are oceopied by paitora. willi few excepltonr— 
! which have become n«re bandit*. And yet, *nj dne* 
e of religion coniiiiue to tirulaHie and dexrade mure 
i mure ihetc pciple^ Viliy cxiEi so many parisbei nbldi 
t true cmeteTKt of e>oul» dead lt> God, hi despite of the 
^1 that there tiamh the church edifiee, ihr-rc it Je>u* Christ 
n the Sacrament Admirable, (here is ihe print with hii mar- 
hlotis power* lo lanctify ibc tooU? . . . TIk only reaMm 
I (bat Ibe parlsb {>rie«t doet not faithfully perform bii 
es, be dues nut Uy lioUl upon anil itntfouily abaubkr 
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the charge he has accepted, and, as many Christians who 
take of the Gospel only so much as suits them, so he takes 
up only those duties which do not trouble him much — more 
than all, those that produce most income. They do not 
preach, or, if so, it is only to tire and annoy the few hearers. 
What living word could come from a sacerdotal soul dead 
to the palpitations of the grace and the activity of pastoral 
zeal? There is no catechism class — and if there is, it is 
in this sense: that this work is for the priest a disagreeable 
task, for which he has neither intelligence nor heart, and 
which he ends by handing it over to the school or to the 
women! Service, attention and care and frequent visiting 
of the sick, in order to lead them as by the hand to the gates 
of eternity, is an unknown thing to him. Poor sick ones 
that fall into the hands of such priests! And this, when 
they do not abandon the sufferers entirely under any mere 
pretext to escape going to their aid in their extremity su- 
preme. . . . And we will not say more, for we should be 
interminable, if we were to enumerate everything. . . . 

We have now completed a grave duty; we have said what 
was necessary in view of the spiritual disasters which here 
and there too often appear in our clergy; we feel the relief 
of one who has lightened his shoulders of a heavy load ; this 
load was the necessity of pointing out the sins which under- 
mine our Church and weaken the power of the priesthood. 
Easily may our words meet with hardness and blindness, 
which form the most formidable judgment that God exer- 
cises, even in this world, against the priest who goes astray; 
we have thought this over well, and our prayer before the 
Lord has been intense and prolonged that He would pene- 
trate this darkness with His light, and that where sin has 
long abounded, grace may much more abotmd to salvation.^ 

(6) El Mercurio, the leading newspaper in Chile, 
and a clerical organ, in an article entitled " Peruvian 
or Chilean Clergy," after praising the character and 
influence of the Chilean clergy, proceeds to assert 
that "not in one case but in many, the Peruvian 
priests have committed crimes of public scandal and 

*£/ CanttUucional, December 7, 1908. 
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the inliabjunu of that province (Tacna) 
scenes 1 " It calls Ihcni " notoriously im- 
moral," declares that " Ih* scamlals of llu; Peruvian 
priests have t>cen proven anil doainHiited " and asks, 
" Should wc prefer tlic clergy of bad conduct wliidi 
that 5aiue bishop (uf Arei|uj{ia) ia» kqtt in TaoU' J 
and which is the only cause of the deep moral dur 1 
cadence of tlie people in that province — that clergy 
which keeps the inhabitants of the interior in a wmi- 
savage ttate, who entirely neglect thdr ministerial 
work?"* There is a political bias here, hut what- 
compclcnce Roman Catholics allow to £1 Ater- 
>'s judgment of priests must attadi to iu judf;- 
it on Peruvians, a well as on Chileans 
(7) S. R. Gammon in "The Evangelical Invasion 
of Brazil :" 

When those who should l>« the moral strides and eumpln 
of ibt people are men of depraved lives, mcii of unblmhintt 
tnunoraliiy, this example of moral tutpiradi; mmt react pow- 
erfully on the livrs <if liic pooiile tiicmMhce. Mticli has 
been Rid and umttcD uf the ctiimiition of the fitinritb iiri«it» 
in South Anicriean countries, and the phrnM "ai immoral 
as a BraxiliaD priest " niay be fumid iii Europfaa liieraturc, 
as though thcJC were more praverbially depraved. Thry 
prob^ly do not merit this distinctioti as cgcupured iritli the 
prieiu of other Latin Ameticio countries, bvt 'tircty ibc 
State of things among them ii bad enousli. Conmliiiuiti!, 
open and unblushin);. i* common omung them: and refined 
tensibililies are shocked al the birr suffBTSIton of (be hull 
of the Ksd »tnry of moral depravity. Celibacy and the con- 
ftssiuoal have drafised ibr priesdKXid into depihi of ini<iuiij' 
that are inconcdrablc, and oloug witli (hemselves dKy dnic 
down to their level ibr-tisand* of rictiins, The foUoirtng 
]i«M4tte from Scnor [EarlKisa's iien, b most delicately put, 
bet it niKKcsis plainly what it wcnld require voloioet lo nar» 
rata la foil detail : " The most (ormldabk (hcaicr for the 
■ l«ue vf Uitd 6, igi*. 
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mission of a Jesuit is the family. The wife and the child 
easily fall into the hands of the priest, and, as happens in 
all Roman Catholic countries, the domestic priesthood of 
the father is entirely lost. How many heart-breaking sor- 
rows are hidden from curious eyes under the domestic roof, 
calamities that embitter the noblest affections, destroy all 
lawful rights, and incapacitate so many souls. How many 
of these calamities, endured in silence and carefully hidden 
from the public gaze, have left in our lives deep and painful 
furrows. . . . Confidence, which is the necessary privilege 
of the husband, the essential bond of union between two 
souls, is shared with the confessor, or rather, is entirely 
usurped by him." . . . 

Many of the superiors do not want the evils remedied, 
because they are part and parcel of the corruption; many 
others, who would correct abuses, cannot do so, because the 
application of discipline would leave their dioceses without 
parish priests to administer the sacraments and attend to 
the necessary ecclesiastical functions. To such an extent has 
the evil grown, that probably not one priest in ten would 
be left, were discipline applied to all who habitually ofiFend 
against the most fundamental rules of moral purity.^' 

(8) Charles M. Pepper, special agent of the 
United States Government, of conditions in Cuba, 
which were the same as in the rest of Latin America : 

In Cuba, as in Spain, the Church was against civil re- 
forms and freedom of worship. It is the general testimony 
that the Church fees for marriage, baptism, and burials were 
mercilessly exacted. The people paid tribute from the cradle 
to the grave. The Spanish priesthood in Cuba as a class 
personified ignorance, cupidity, and indifference to their holy 
office. This is a harsh judgment. It has been pronounced 
in calmness and sorrow by Catholic observers.^ 

1 82-84. 

'Ottoted by Grose, "Advance in the AntilleSt" 100. 




Alleged comspoNdi^ce ht'i-aven- the Valicttn and Ike 
Arckbiihop of Santiago de CItile. 

\a a Clulean ncwsfnaper. La Lti, vrhkh at grst was 
regarded as one of the ablest and best radical news- 
papers in Oiile, but whidi siibpcquently detCTiomied 
and finally died, there a|)p«ared on October 24. 1897, 
a long leilpr purporting to be " addressed by order of 
his holiness Pope I-eo XliJ to tJic prdatcs of Qulc" 
It contained a terriWe arraignment of the Archbishop 
and the Chilean clergy generally. On December 5, 
1897. the same paper publiiitied what purponed to 
be tl»e Archbishop's reply, issued undia his seaL 
Extracts from these Ieiter> were given a wide pub- 
licity in magazines in Germany, England and the 
United States, and a paragraph from llic alleged let- 
ter of the Pope was printed in Young's hook, " From 
Cape Horn to Panama" (igrwt,' and siikscqntnitly in 
Beach's " Geography and Atlas of Proicstant lilis- 
sions " (1901),' "Protestant Missions iti South Amer- 
ica" (iQOo),* Clark's "A Continent of Opportunity" 
(1907),' and Neely's " South America, its Mission- 
ary Problems" {i^ug).* This paragraph and the 
letter from wluch it was taken, thoitgh published far 
and wide, scan never to have been called in question 
until they were quoted in an address on Soutli Amer- 
ica by ttie author oi this book at the Student Volonteer 

'«»t »i»4 "joi- 
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Movement Convention in Rochester in 1909-10. The 
letter was then declared to be fraudulent. El Mer- 
curio, the leading present day newspaper in Chile, re- 
produced it and pronounced it a fraud.^ The Secre- 
tary of the Archbishop of Chile certified that such a 
communication had never been received.* And the 
Protestant missionaries in Chile came to the conclu- 
sion that the letter had been a fabrication of La Lei, 
and one of them suggested that the name of the paper 
might justly have been changed to La Lie. 

Dr. Webster E. Browning, of Santiago, at my re- 
quest, made a thorough investigation and at last dis- 
covered the author. Under date of December 16, 
191 1, Dr. Browning writes: 

For a year or more I have been working on the matter, 
but have not been able to bring it to a conclusion until to-day. 
I first went to a member of Congress whom I have known 
for a number of years and told him of the letters published 
in the Lei, and of the trouble caused by their quotation in 
the United States. He heard me through and then, with a 
laugh, said: "Those letters were not authentic." I replied 
that the Secretary of the Archbishop and others had told 
me the same thing, but that I would be glad if he could put 
me in the way of proving, beyond a doubt, that his state- 
ment was true. After some hesitation he gave me the name 
of another gentleman, also a member of the Radical party, 
who, he said, was the author of the letters. I called at once 
on this gentieman and stated the case to him, and, without 
a word, he arose, went to his safe, unlocked it, and brought 
out a book of clippings of his articles contributed to the 
Press since 1878. He at once turned to the two articles, — 
the pseudo letter of the Pope and the reply of the Arch- 
bishop and stated that he had written them both, at the 
suggestion of one of the leaders of the Radical party. He 
said that he had no idea that they would ever be quoted 

*lAUrory Digest, July 2, xyio* I9* 
^Amirieo, June x8, 29x0, 25a. 
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eutiiide of Chile, and I tnid him how they kad been pob- 
lUlied. or quoted, in boUi London and New York. ThU he 
J laJte as a complimiait to his abilily in forgiiqj Ihe 
dACtitnentE snil laaghd al th« whole nialttr m u Itugc loktL 

I askod him i( Ibrrr liatl ever t)een any ba.*i» for surJt Id- 
twii,— if any sudi curruspondencc had ever passed between 
tlw Vaiican and the dergy ol Cliile. and he wid tliit ilwo- 
Jutdy aothing, so far a.t be knew, had ever bfcn wriltcn. 

The wtuilc maiirr, tiicn, it svcms, la boiled doum to thlk 
fact: tlic gi^nlletnun in (Question, who hax aikcd mc to rc~ 
serve his name, wrote the letters " as a diycrsioa," (o qtiotc 
his nwti wfird*. not expceting that they would be iitinted 
ontn'dc of his own country. He has written these and t'tber 
such letters under a ii'Ht df plume, and only a vetr few 
know of his autborshijii^Kme of these men being, at i sue- 
pectod, the first ninn on wbon) I called tlij^ momiiiic. Al- 
though all Uie oilier roemWrii of lit* family are Conacrva' 
tivos, 3* he told me, he is a Radical and altneks the Church,— 
or did, in hia youiinef days. — in this way, under Ha as- 
sumed name. He ii a lawyer, well-to-do i should say, and 
had no hcsiiant:y vihatevcr In assiimiog the rcspotwibilitj of 
the autboribip of the lettcts. He said that for a while be 
was known amrmK his cronicR of that time a# " RampdU," 
in Iioni>r of his skltl in wdlins the lellcrs. He also staled 
that these leiicrs were the cau»* of the Archbinhop'.-i excom- 
iniinicatinit La L''i, a fact lliat irenicndonsly increased tin: 
circulation of the paper and gave it leu years of life wl»ere- 
as, otherwise, it would prohnMy have died much »oonet. .M 
hit requcM I keep his name secret, but you arc •uiboruMl 
in use tuy letter and .stntcmenti as ycm think besL 

The author ol tlie Icttere claims that the s 
true, even lo-day. 

It is botJi strange and lamentable that sttch a publi- 
cation sboiild have gotic so Vwg unchallcORcd and 
have bc«i allowed so Rencral a circtilation. Then: is 
iK'cd of u far-rcadiing piir^ng of the priesthood of 
the Rnman Cliiirrh iti South America, as has already 
appearcil .tiid ii- acknowledged by candid R'inan 
Catholics, and the (act that these documents were fab- 
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ricated does not affect one way or the other the truth 
about conditions in South America ; but these condi- 
tions will not be improved by untruths, and everyone 
will gladly dismiss from his mind this allied bit of 
evidence and regret its circulation. It has, however, 
these lessons. It shows the possibility of South 
American newspaper invention to be not inferior to 
the worst in North America. It shows the bitterness 
of the radical opposition to the Roman Church, and 
the criticisms which are rife against the Church. And 
it shows also that even this radicalism credited Leo 
XIII with the will to rectify the abuses which it 
charged to the Chilean priesthood and with a purpose 
to purify the life of the Church in South America. 



CHAPTER VI 



PRESENT REi.IGIOUS CONDITIONS 
{CoHtimud) 



But there are other condilioru than tlioK already 
considered for which the Roman Church assumes re- 
sfMKuibility by virtttc of itf ciaim of South Anierica 
as a Roman Catholic contiDcnt. 

S- The grtat mass uf the Soath American peofile 
have not been given Christiani^. They do not know 
what Christ unght or what tJlc New TKSlsimenl repre- 
Eents ihc Gospel lo lie- There arc surely some who find 
pctcc and comfort ami some who see Chriiit through 
all that hides flim and mifreprcsents Him. but the 
testimony of Uic most tcm|»enite and o]}cn-mindc(t of 
the men and women who were ooct Ihcmsclvcs ear- 
nest Roman Cat)»jli» t.« Itiat there are few whom 
they know in tlic Roman Catholic Church who know 
the fact* of Christ's life and fewer still who know 
Christ, The very cmdtbtes of which South America 
is full misrepresent live Gospel. They show a dead 
man, not a livinjc Saviour. South American Chris- 
tianity knows nothing of the resurrection am] of tlt&i 
vhich signifies life. Wc did not see in all the 
churches we visiteil a tingle picture, symlfol or Mtgges-> 
tion of the resurrection or the ascension. There were 
Iwndreds of lutntings uf uiut^ anO o{ the Holy Pud- 
ily and of Mary, but not one of the suprcino evest in 
•69 
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Christianity. And even the representations of the 
death of Christ are false. Some of the figures are too 
terrible for description, and their whole significance is 
untrue to the Gospel. And even the dead Christ is 
the subordinate figure. The central place is Mary's. 
Often she is shown holding a small lacerated dead 
figure in her lap, and often she is the only person rep- 
resented at all. In the great La Merced church in 
Lima, over the chancel is the motto: "Gloria a 
Maria." In the oldest church in Barranquilla, there 
is no figure of Christ at all in the altar equipment, but 
Mary without the infant in the centre, two other fig- 
ures on either side, and over all "Gloria a Maria." In 
the wall of the ancient Jesuit Church in Cuzco known 
as the Church of the Campania, are cut the words, 
" Come unto Mary all ye who are burdened and 
weary with your sins and she will give you rest." 
Over the figure of Mary in the wretched central 
church in Curityba, where Mary stands above four 
inferior figures of Mary, Joseph, John the Baptist, 
and Jesus, is the inscription, " Intercede pro nobis." 
This supremacy of Mary is not in church art alone. 
It is the practical religion of the land. When, on Good 
Friday morning, 1909, the two processions bearing the 
images of Mary and Jesus moved out of the Church 
of San Nicola in Barranquilla and in the opposite di- 
rections about the plaza, the multitude followed the 
figure of Mary and the figure of the Saviour was de- 
serted. Mary is the central religious person. She, as 
Bishop Romero declared in the Argentine Congress on 
December 31, 1901, " for all Catholics is the centre of 
piety and virtue in the family circle." Mary, not 
Christ. And Mariolatry is the religion of the land 
because the Church has taught it as true Christianity. 
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We might quote from the " Catechism of Christian 
Doctrine by Canon Josi Ramoii Suuvcdra, approved 
by Ifie University of Chile as a text-hook for tesiching 
in the schools and ordered to i>c so used hy the Su- 
preme Oovemment. Niath Hciitioa. Santiago, 1881." 
But it will suffice to say that the popular rtligioa of 
Soutli America accepts the view of Mary which is set 
forth in St. Alphonsus Ljguori's " The Glories of 
Mary," in which we read ; 

And if Jttwt h the King of the univerM, Mary fa al«o iU 
Qtircn, and as Qntrn she podscstes, by nffhl, the WhtHv Idnic- 
dum of hirr San. Hence as mauy creaturvs 93 there ttf mho 
8WV0 CoJ, so many they arc whn serve Mary ; (or aa aiigeij. 
«nil men, aiu] uU Uiiii|{s Uiat arc in heaveu uud un eaitb, an 
siitiject lo the empire of God, *o arc tbcj aluo tinder the 
dominion of Maryl 

The ahedicDfe of Maty offset the evil wroogbl by thr 
dUoUedlL-Diri: oi Evf, and Iliti9 the human tact, sceut&ed 
thrmigh tlic Tint womun, was suved tltrough ibe Virgin aind 
won bock from the powers of darkness and death to be given 
tu jrraee and life. . . . 

Our Redeiiiptinn is her mission, for she has been divinelr 
appointed to iiiien:«te lor a* at th« ihtonc ol graw. . . . 

Thou, my ^?f)th^r, ha*! enamored a God with iby hc4iit]r, 
and druwn him (rmn heaven into tliy cliaste womli; oimI thi^l 
I live wiilMidi Invins thcef . . . 

If Mary uiiJerUkek oar defence we are certain ol eain- 
iriff the kingdom of h«aven. This do, and than ihatt tivt. - . . 

eucnpauionate Mi>th«r, most sacred Virion, bebuld me 
ai Uiy fpctl If ihon proKcIctt me, what can I fear? 1 only 
fear lejt. in mv tcoiptalions and by niy own fault, X may 
rcasc to rcrwnmrnd myself to tUcc and ibm he lort. Put I 
i»ow protniM ibcc that 1 will altrayn hare rart'orso lo Ihcif. 
O, Iwlji me 111 fnliil my |in)mi*e. Lose wit lite opporttinily 
which now |it"enl« flielf of grailfyine thy ordcnt d<^irc to 
mtcor lorli pfwif vrrirhft u my«df. In iJiee, O Molber "f 
God. i liave unlinunilrj mnlidencii Ftum (Iicr I hope fi»r 
grart (□ bewail my T.it<* aa 1 oii^ht, and (luin tliM I b(>pQ 
for t^rength ti<\« acain to fait into them. If 1 nm ridt _ 
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thou, O celestial physician, canst heal me. If my sins have 
weakened me, thy help will strengthen me. O Mary, I hope 
all from thee; for thou art all-powerful with God. Amen.^ 

It IS not necessary to detail the multitude of pagan 
superstitions with which the religion of South Amer- 
ica is encumbered. It is enough to point out that the 
Church in South America does not preach Christ cru- 
cified and risen again. It preaches Mary, whom it 
proclaims from the lips of thousands of unfaithful 
priests to be of immaculate conception and of perpet- 
ual virginity. The doctrines of the immaculate con- 
ception and the perpetual virginity should be preached 
by a virgin priesthood. Untrue in themselves, they 
are doubly false and can minister only to falsehood 
when preached by false men. And these men the peo- 
ple of Latin America are taught to consider as " gods 
on earth." This is the statement given us by a mis- 
sionary, from the catechism of D. Santiago Jose Gar- 
cia Mazo, approved by the Church and widely read in 
Latin America : " The Son of God is reincarnated in 
the hands of the priest as though they were another 
womb of the Virgin. The priest by virtue of the 
words of consecration makes Christ to exist upon the 
altar and he becomes as the father of the Lord and 
the husband of His most holy Mother. As Christians 
with veneration and respect ought we to acknowledge 
them entrusted of God : these visible gods who repre- 
sent to us the invisible, these gods on earth who at 
times make the God of heaven." Doubtless some men 
really believe this doctrine, but it is by such untruth 
and misrepresentation as well as by deliberate decep- 
tion that the South American Church has not only not 
taught Christianity but has directly fostered deceptioa 

1 Edition, New York, 1902, xo; 2B-29; 38; $3; $4-$S« 
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and untruth of character. *' My complaint against the 
Churdi," :iiiul one oi Uie oMest missionaries, whu 
maintains cordial relations with sumv of its iastitubons 
and its re|ireseiiialivcs. " is nol a matter of any par* 
ticular doctrine or doctrines, but of the general influ- 
ence of the Church in breaking down conscience and 
tbc sense of individual responsibilitj' to God, The 
Churdi steps in at every stage of a man's life and does 
all a man's dealing with God. The result is that there 
is left no personal moral initiative or duty. And then 
I complain also because it has made no protest against 
immorality. With pulpitis all over South America it 
has nised no voice against vice and sin." " You ask 
about this nation and tlie Roman Catholic Oiurch," 
said the American Minister in one South American 
capital. " \S'cll, the nation is rotten, thanks to the 
Church and to Spain. The Qiurch has taught lies and 
undcanncss and been tbc bulwark of injustice and 
wrong for three Inindred years. How c<^itild you ex- 
pect aiything else?" "Yes." added an Enghah mer- 
chant who liad lived for ycar<i in Uic cntmtry, " and the 
people arc sick of it, and ready to break away. X know 
the strong men of the country, and tliey deitpii^ it, 
and will sometime sweep it out of the land, hut it still 
holds tlie women." Wtiat tiicre is to be said for the 
view that South America is sick of her religious system 
we shall consider presently, ft is enough to point out 
now that Il» system is deliberately deceitful. " Lici." 
said a priest to a irieod who lold the remark rn us, 
" wlat do lies have to do with religion ? '* Therefore 
in the catcchUm which has been quoted and aUo in 
]wii Deharbii'ii OHechLim prepared for use in the 
Spanish-American countries and published with the 
approval of ntany Archt»ihops and bishops in Qtlle^ 
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Argentine, Mexico and Spain, the Church deliberately 
deceives with reference to the Ten Commandments, 
entirely omitting the second and dividing the tenth in 
order to make the requisite number. Can a Church 
which deceives the people teach them true religion? 
Is the preaching of Mary the preaching of Christ? 
Are falsehood and Mariolatry an adequate reason 
for withholding truth and Christ from South Am- 
erica? 

6. Religion is still in South America entangled with 
politics. That the Church which for centuries had 
full and exclusive control of religion and education 
and was also the greatest political power, should find 
difl5culty in adjusting itself to the new order of reli- 
gious toleration, involving in some lands practical dis- 
establishment and in every land a great curtailment of 
its authority, was perfectly natural. That the South 
American nations which were as Roman in religion as 
they were Spanish in government should find it harder 
to give up the former than the latter characteristic was 
also perfectly natural. That nations where the entire 
population had been nominally Roman Catholic should 
retain that religion as the recognized and State religion 
— this, too, was perfectly natural. And we must make 
all allowance for these things, but none the less perilous 
and injurious both to religion and to political liberty is 
the doctrine which, as we have already seen, dominates 
the attitude of the Roman Church toward religious 
liberty and free political institutions. It is desired to 
confine this statement strictly to the situation in South 
America, but it is necessary to quote some princi- 
ples declared elsewhere, because they have been stead- 
ily proclaimed as the Church's doctrine in South 
America : 
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Tn AcfOK kings .in<l trnptrars ii lu mtich i ritfit ss lo 
excoramunlcatc indJvidiiiiU and to Uy kingdom! under an 
faitenlict Thcic are no ilefivei! or delegaied righu but are 
of ibc tsscnce of that Royai aiiihurity of Chrisc wilb wbidi 
H» Viccicgunln on cartli arc vested.' 

The Catliollc Oicilonarj, 1893, unitr the imprimatar of 
Canlinal Vaughan, dies tbit cdeliratcd Urtum Sancttim 
<'303). "The temporal authority must be subject to the 
apiritual t>ower." 

Tbc princiitlc (of liberty of consdcnce) is one which b 
not and never has been and never will be approved by the 
Chnrcb of ChriM.' 

It would have been a kind of ingratitude and treachery, to 
Jfsus Christ Himself— WR may aloioel say it would hayo ex- 
hibited the implidt spirit of apostany— hud the bideoumeu 
of Sectarianism been permitted (in the Dark Agci) (n luOy 
the (air form of Catholic onity. liad hcrecy been permitted 
to poison the pure air of Catholic truth. ... So far ii any 
spolofiy from being needed for the then existent inloltrance 
of heretics that, on the contrary, an apolo^ would tie now 
needed for the Mediepa! Chureli — nod would indeed not be 
vtry easily forthcominK— liad she tolerated tht nenlert of 
intolerance. . . . And we need hanHy add— ^bIragb we will 
not dwell on this— that the samf principle which applied lo 
Medieval Europe, applies in its meauire to any contemporary 
country, such as Spain, In which CathoUdly has still enltre 
[Micseniiiin of the national mind.' 

II to-morrow the Spanhh Covcmmem. « adirised by ii* 
Catholic Chureh. w(^te In «e that a sreoier cva wontd etuue 
(rooi Krantit)); rdieioits lihcriy ihin fnim refncins il, dicn 
tl woold hive a perfect riabt to refute it. Of eoune, (tie 
Proteflani Press wouM trem with charge* of intolerance and 
we ifaould reply, Toleratfaiu to Prolcftants Is intolrralion 10 
CaihulicK* 

■Owdiaal Munlni, "Em^ na Rdiulm »• LtttmtVT." Mesod 
Mrin, «i7. 

'8- J. 0. Rdllr, 8. ].. " Ttui Rsliiliae u< t1>i Oiuidi to SoClelT.'* 
iii, *7l. •£>■!>/«• tt*vtrm, }u>a»lt. >B??. K. 

•W. C TMmeMim. iAb «■> aa4t a MnnltM* br Uo XSO, 'Ub- 
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The Church in South America has acted on these 
principles. Some of the great leaders in the emanci- 
pation of the South American republics were priests, 
but the Church in South America has resisted every 
advance proposed by the spirit of political freedom. 
The conservative party is everywhere the clerical 
party. Everywhere the clerical party has obstructed 
education and industrial progress. It has fought civil 
marriage, religious toleration and the freedom of the 
press. It has prompted the revolutions against the 
party of constitutional liberty and human equality. In 
Peru it is charged that it has instigated every such 
revolt against the order and advancement of the na- 
tion. It wrecked Colombia when that country was en- 
joying unprecedented prosperity and owned a good 
dollar. Its dollar is not now worth one cent. This 
most clerically dominated land in South America is 
one of the most backward in education, has a worth- 
less currency, and with the richest resources suffers 
the direst poverty. Where the states have broken 
away from the domination of the Church and adopted 
equal laws, the Church still resists and shows its dis- 
loyalty. In Parana in 1909 a public mob in Florian- 
opolis went to the Bishop to protest against the con- 
duct of a priest who would not allow the services in 
memory of the late President Penna, of Brazil, who 
had died on June 14, 1909, to be held in his church 
at Florianopolis because the national flag was dis- 
played. This he held was the symbol of a secular and 
illegitimate agency, not to be recognized by the Church 
because of its enactment of a civil marriage law and 
its freedom from Rome. In Rio likewise a priest 
would not allow a soldier's body to be brought into 
the church because the national flag was over the cof- 
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The Bishop of Parana ir the Argentine is said 
to have repiidiftted in a similar way the flag of the 
Argentine Rq)iiljlit;. 

The idea of tolerance or of equal recogitition is a 
difficult idea to the SouUi American Church. The 
sprtch of Bishop Romero in tite Argentine National 
Congress in January, 1903, opposing a subsidy voted 
by Congress to the Rev. William C. Morris for the 
" ArgeBiine Evangelical Schools," the remarkable 
Work developed by Mr. Morris for the education of 
thousancls of neglected children in Buenos Aires. illoR- 
tratcs this difficulty. The bishop rested his opposition 
to the grant on the flat declaration : 

" Mr. I'rcsidcnt. I believe tliat according to our pres- 
ent constitution, it is. not {lossiblc to favor the devel- 
opment of Prolcatant worship in the Argentine Re- 
public. . . . And I say, Mr. President, that in loyally lo 
tlic constitution it U not possible to support and sptuid 
the Protestant worship, for it h an indisputable prin- 
ciple that when the fundamental law of a country 
coinnuindB that a certain imtitution be sustained, it 
impUcitly estahlt!)lie.s the prolu'hitioa to sustain or sup- 
port the institutions of an oppasiti? character; and be> 
tween tfie CathiiJic and the t'roleslant rcligioiu there 
exists a diametricd opfosilion. The duty of the State 
being theriifote td ju-Ltato tlie Gilliolic worship, it may 
not support in any way whatever an inittitniion con- 
trary to that worship." 

We call the United States a Protestant land, la 
an even siroogcr scn^' the South American coluniei 
were Roman Calholic lands. Wc cim understand tlic 
slow progress among them of Ideas ot rcligi'ius tol- 
emtiun, and tlic teiuiciiy of (lie tradilitinal Roman 
Catbtriic caofusioo oi Ctnucfa and Stale. lUn i)h- cotf 
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fusion has been injurious to both, and its perpetuation 
is a constant menace to South American liberties. 

No one is able to speak more authoritatively upon 
the attitude of the South American religious system 
to political liberty than Ruy Barbosa, the leading 
South American representative at the last Hague Con- 
ference and one of the most conspicuous candidates 
for the presidency of Brazil after Peniia's death. In 
a long introduction to a book entitled "Janus" he 
wrote of what he knew in Brazil : 

Romanism is not a religion, but a political organization, 
and that, too, the most vicious, the most unscrupulous, and 
the most destructive of all political systems. ... If Jesuit- 
ism is a perpetual conspiracy against the peace that has for 
its basis liberty and parliamentary institutions, it is only be- 
cause the infallible pope hates all modem constitutions, as 
being in their very nature incompatible with the temporal 
power of the clergy. . . . [The Jesuit order is] the wisest work 
of darkness which the perversion of Christian morality could 
desire. ... If the Bishop is systematically rebellious against 
constitutional authority, if he is a despot with his own sub- 
jects in the religious domain, and at the same time insubor- 
dinate to the civil law, it is because he is really the subject 
of the Romish hierarchy and because Rome's rule of action 
has ever been her purpose to enslave the individual con- 
science of the clergy and control the temporal power of the 
Church. If the monks are the propagators of fanaticism, 
the debasers of Christian morals, it is because the history of 
papal influence for many centuries has been nothing more 
nor less than the story of the dissemination of a new pagan- 
ism as full of superstition and of all unrighteousness as the 
mythology of the ancients — a new paganism organized at 
the expense of evangelical traditions, shamelessly falsified 
and travestied by the Romanists. . . . The Romish Church 
in all ages has been a power religious scarcely in name, but 
always inherently, essentially and untiringly a political power. 

These are Ruy Barbosa's words. We could not 
write them and we quote them soldy with reference 
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to SoQth America. The South American Cborcli em- 
bodies this lUtitude. In so far as this attitude initrep- 
refcnts ChrisUaniiy and antagoniics the movcincnt o( 
the spirit of freedom in South America we dare not 
deliver South America uvrr to it 

7, The Strength and Weakness of the Roman 
Qnirch in South America, The Roman Church is both 
irery strong and very weak in South America. The 
pn'cAthood has a fiowerftil hold upon the superetition 
of the people. As wc rode aIon|; one day in Brazil in 
a dfitjiling rain with hare heads and rubber jxtnchos, an 
old woman came running solicitoudy from her hovel, 
mJJiaking ui for prictts and ■:r)nng, " O most power- 
ful God. where is your hat ? " To the people the 
priett stitnds in the plare of God, and e^'cn where hui 
own life is vile the people distinguish hclwcen his 
function as priest, in which he standi ai Goil t»cfore 
tile altar, and his liic as man, in whicli he falU into 
the fruiltieii pi tlie flesti. Not otdy is tlie priesthood 
the most intbicotial body in South America, but the 
Cluirch has a hold upon politict and family lite and 
society which is paralyzing. In Quito. Ecuador, alone, 
for example, '* there are six munasterica, seven coo- 
vents, ten scmtitarics. seven parochial churcbea. fif- 
teen conventual chnrrhcs, a cathetlral, a baiflica, and 
thirteen chepds, covering nearly one-fourth of the 
area of the dty. The Franciscan moiiajilcry, whicli 
covers several acres, is said to be the largest in the 
world." ' .\nd all lliis is in a dty of about 50.000 pop- 
tdation, A icw year; ago, before the upbcnval tti 
Ecuador, it was said tltat there was a Ruman Catliolic 
diurch for every 150 inhahitants; "that ten per cent 
of the endrc population wa>, either priests, monks, or 
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nuns, and that about seventy-five per cent of the 
population of Ecuador was absolutely illiterate." ^ 
The evil of the Church is not weak and harmless but 
pervasive and deadly, and the Christian Church is 
called by the most mandatory sanctions to deal with 
the situation. 

But on the other hand, the Roman Catholic Church 
does not have a fraction of the strength and power in 
South America which it is supposed to have, and the 
inefficiency of its work is pitiful. With enormous re- 
sources, with all the lines of power in its hands, it has 
steadily lost groimd. Here and there there have been 
galvanic revivals worked by the ecclesiastics who have 
poured in from Europe and of whom some are capable 
and some devout men, but the Church is decrepit, 
without spiritual leadership, destitute of missionary 
zeal, with no ingenuity of method, and weak and sick. 
How sad the conditions are and "how earnestly the best 
men deplore the situation we learned from a statement 
of some priests whom we met in Buenos Aires. I 
went to see them with Mr. Dougherty of the American 
Lutheran Church, who had been sent from Philadel- 
phia to look after the Lutheran Scandinavians in 
Buenos Aires and who had been doing so, but whose 
heart had been stirred by the need of religious work 
in Spanish among the religiously destitute people of 
the Argentine and who could not in conscience leave 
Buenos Aires with its ten Protestant churches and go 
back to Philadelphia with its six hundred and ninety. 
Mr. Dougherty had sought for some priests who were 
truly and intelligently interested in the spiritual wel- 
fare of the people and had found a small company of 

^ Lee, " Religioua Liberty in South America," i8o, quoting .Ctutis, 
"Between the Andes and the Ocean," 6z, 87. 
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The Deed Id tills rouutry U very (treat anil uur OitirEh b 
vctj «v«k. There are unl]' ei^t bisbi^M whcie tbcrc nughl 
U) be twelve or fiftrcn. Wc arc hcU np W our et>nn«tion 
with tbe Stale, wUicb biu the tfylit of ap|iaiiilincDt of tlic 
Mtho^'i, and the Pmiitrnl has nol apfiiiinicil the kIImta wlwai 
wc Ki sidly need. I ngurd Ihia cotincdtMi wtlb tbe Stale 
as a srcnt rvlL We haoe no sirb liberty, no sach ttiipM 
here tnr tbe CIitiTcb anil its (irieaibnod. tm tttrh piiwer ami 
tnnucace ns a Churrb an yna haw in the UnJml Siaict, 
wheie tbe Oitirrhcs are all free frum conntcUcm «Hth lli« 
State. Tbc Argeniino^ are a vriifc-awnke jiroKrctsivc people, 
aud In llie [>r:>viiicr« tlisy are injt irrrlitciuub. but hEre In tbe 
d^, ntikh has wic-5fih of tbe pupiilation of the cotmlry, 
they are ullcrly Iirrliitidtu, The fiite'ign element haa driflcd 
away from the Churcb. It never laiew a free cotmectiod 
with a free Chii(i:b, and nhrn It tomul thai here llic prictia 
had no such power uver them a< in £urupe, it ^itiatulvned the 
Cliurcfa cntirrly. In oiir parish here of ina.ixn, only e^ht 
per cent go to church. Tlicti the forces o( the Oiiiteh ar« 
inadequate. In the n-liote of the Atgentine there are only 
between 500 and 1,000 ptiejts, cnunting the secutar priot*. 
too, and tbiii in a pnpulatioti of Sjoocunkx in tbe city af Ro- 
sario iberc arc seventeen pricsli to i4o>ooo people. Here In 
Buenos Airea there U a pari^ of 130.000 with bat one priest 
and two aKtitianti. In the Dnited States lurh a pnriiih would 
be ainiost enough for a bishopric. About three out of ten 
of tbe prieiti are native Argentinos. I do not think titat 
iWy are to be blamed for the bad conditicn of the Cbureti. 
There have been, 1 think, only tlireu iicandala since I cane 
In i8gi3. But ihc great mats of the people have no religion, 
or if they do they do not practice it. Tlie great need b tor 
preschmg the Gotpcl, but aio*, m'wf of the prietli have never 
done any preacliiux luid do not knuw huw. Th* Italian and 
Sfinnidi pn'etta apedalty jnsl go inm church to clronh 
layinu maucK Wc catl tbrm changadon (i. e^ porier«). 
And it i* terrible to ace tbe way tbe pHuD are dapisi-d and 
reviled and ftalnl Iierc. Wc cnnnol go otit from huu*c to 
hodSe or eieu take a rdigious census bi tiM bonun of oor 
pariih. Tbe people himlt and acorn us m. Yon cannot 
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imagine how different it is from the United States, where 
religion is respected and the priests are honored. Here it 
is bad luck to see a priest, and if even high-class ladies pass 
one they run to touch iron to break the bad luck. Our body 
has asked the Pope to let us wear ordinary clothes and to 
put aside our priests* dress so that we can reach the people. 
The people here do not support the Church as they do in 
the United States. They do not attend mass. When they 
do they are disorderly and you would never know it was 
church, and even at times of death they will not send for 
the priest or will do so only at the last unconscious moments. 
Another great need besides preaching is for schools, but the 
Church has none, only a few poor Sunday Schools. We 
have no money for them. In the United States the priests 
have plenty of support for their work, from pew rents, 
weekly offerings, special feast-day offerings and wedding 
fees, usually $20.00, baptisms from $5.00 to $20.00 and funer- 
als. The weekly offerings are usually enough to support 
the priest and he has plenty for schools. But here we have 
none of these things except the fee for funerals and masses, 
and usually only two dollars or so for masses. The people 
will go unmarried rather than pay the priest, though they 
will pay great sums on funeral displays. The need of ask- 
ing for money for funerals and marriages puts our priests 
here in a bad light and makes them the more unpopular. The 
neglect of church marriages gets things into a bad condition 
and often we organize missions just to go about and 
straighten out marriage relations and perform the ceremony 
free. The truth is that the great mass of the people have 
no religion and that the conditions are truly pitiful Should 
there be Protestant churches here? Why not? The churches 
are all in the United States together and get along very welL 
I do not see why they should not be here also. 

"I think," added another priest who had come in, 
"that things have improved some during the fifteen 
years since I came. More young men come now than 
did then. The people are shrewd and thrifty and not 
generous. There is no common stock but the type is 
something more than a composite. It has no respect 
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for the authority of the Church. Wc need 
schools. We can go into the public schools and teach 
religion, but only oui of sdiool hours and the diildren 
will not stay for it.'' These men were good and lor- 
nest men. Whoever thinks that there arc not good 
men among the priests should meet such men. One's 
heart goes out to them in their hiird and tiespiscd mis- 
sion, inherited from the priesthood which has been 
the curse of South America and to which some people 
tell us wo should leave it. As we rose to go they in- 
vited us to go into their church with them. It was a 
5iimplc anri attractive Gothic church which they tuid 
had been designed by a Prute.'itant architect. On the 
altar in the chancel was a simple little cross, not a cru- 
cifix, though a crucifix stood off at one side. Over 
the cross was a good painting of tile Agony in Gcth- 
semane. The two Fathers look us into the diurch and 
about the church and bade us good-bye at tlic door. 
They are trying to do by evangelistic work, by con- 
stant prKiching and by true lives what it were wdl if 
the true men in the Roman Catholic Church and in all 
Qturches would do without more delay for Sotitli 
America. Their view of llie situation, while confined 
to Argentina is increasingly true of all South America. 
The Omrch is weak and ineffective. The diurch 
bnildfngs arc often ill kept and in ill repair. Some 
of them are kqn so purposely as a leverage for rais- 
ing iund^, but the very device is it5df a confession of 
weakness. The population is inadequately looked 
afltr. In lite dlies tlwrc are convents full ot prieiitt 
and sifitcrs. but in the coimtry there arc large sections 
wholly uitcared for. in many (ownv there is small 
provisiDn and eveo in lai^- cities Uicre arc districts 
left to one diurdi and its priest for which it ii impos- 
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sible for him to care. In 1904 Bishop Kinsolving of 
the American Protestant Episcopal Mission in Brazil, 
stated that a Roman priest had told him that there 
were hardly more than a dozen churches in the state 
of Rio Grande do Sul where at that time mass was 
said on the Lord's Day.^ In 1895, there were only 
1,019 churches in the entire Argentine Republic. 

Even the attendance upon the churches we found 
to be far less than we had anticipated. There were 
few crowded churches. We saw only two which had 
more than four hundred people in them. We went to 
the cathedral service in great Roman Catholic cities 
like La Paz and Arequipa, and though there were bish- 
ops or high ecclesiastics and elaborate processions, 
there were small handfuls of worshippers. Arequipa 
was said to be one of the most fanatical cities in Peru, 
where the Church still held the loyalty of the men. 
We attended five churches there on the great feast of 
the Virgin Mary's birthday. There were not 150 men 
at any of the services, at most of them there were not 
fifty, and not more than 300 or 400 women. It was 
a week day and all the shops were as much closed as 
they would be on Sunday, but the people were not in 
the churches. In Holy Week there are great demon- 
strations and on special occasions some churches will 
be thronged and sometimes with men, and there are 
cities where the churches are largely attended, but I 
do not believe the Roman Catholics of South America 
attend church with anything like the fidelity of Prot- 
estants or Roman Catholics in the United States. 
There was not one city or town where we spent a 
Sunday where the total attendance at church would 
have equalled, I do not believe it would have amounted 

^Th0 Sun, New York, April 12, 1904. 
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to one-half, pcrliaps not to one-quarter, the church 
attendance tliat same day in any American commuBity 
of the same size. 

Mr. Isaacson writes of Brazil in "Rome io Many 
Lands " : ' " Of the one-fifth ( ?) who are educated 
only the smallest proportion adliere to any form 
of religion whatever. Statesman, kwyers, phy- 
sicians, army and navy officials have almost to a man 
rejected the historic Christ, and have turtied to infi- 
dtlitj- and Positivism. In one city with a population 
of 35,000 after careful investigation less than 200 
could be found in full communion with the Roman 
Church." He quotes the Catholic BiRlwp of 55o 
Paulo, saying in an ofBcial paper : " Brazil has no 
longer any faith. Religion is almost extinct here,"' 
Father Sherman, a son of Gen. W. T. Sherman, made 
the sanw report about Porto Rico. He went to that 
island AS a Roman Catholic chaplain with the 
American anny and wrote to a Roman Catholic jour- 
nal : " Porto Rico is a Catholic country without re- 
ligion. The clergy do not seem to have any hold of 
tlic native people." ' To General Brooke, he rcporteil : 
" Now tliat the priests are deprived of government 
aid many are leaving the country. The Church has 
been so unitud with the State and so identified with it. 
in the eyes of the people, that it must share tlie odiiim 
with wWch Spanish rule is commonly regarded. The 
sacrament of con6nnation has not been administcro] 
for many years in a gml pari of thi; island. Religion 
)& dead on the island." * Father SItcrman would hare 



'UcC«b^ -Tie t»ar ..f Uii Cbardi i.( timif," foolDotr, io«t 
■ n* UiUtntf i>f "•( S<M!tttt U/wi, t>(annl]R. iScA. Ail. "A Id«a 
in IHitM Kin^* ^naint In r*' t'minWi C*1IMk, Juuvt, i<M. 
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to make the same report on most of the South Ameri- 
can countries. 

Even if the South American system were Christian, 
It is preposterous to speak of it as occupying the field 
or meeting the religious needs of the country. 

Within recent years, as has been already suggested, 
the Roman Church has been giving the keenest atten- 
tion to South America. Father Currier in a recent 
article speaks of this Roman Catholic revival and of 
the awful need for it: 

As to religion, there is a new Brazil as much as in poli- 
tics and in material prosperity. The Catholicity of the 
colonial period has left its monuments in the old churches, 
nearly all in the style of the Renaissance of the period. But 
religion in Brazil had declined, and the abomination of deso- 
lation was prevailing in the holy place. I could not begin 
to tell you of the utter deterioration of religion which once 
existed. All this I learned since leaving Bahia. Then came 
the change, one of the most wonderful changes recorded in 
ecclesiastical history, and all within a period of twenty years. 
The empire fell — ^it was a Providence of God — ^and the State 
ceased to meddle with the Ch'irch. Breathing the atmos- 
phere of freedom, the Church expanded, and to-day she finds 
herself in a most flourishing condition. The impulse is due 
to that great statesman, that noble Pontiff, that Leo XIII, 
whose eagle eye never ceased to scan the horizon. He sent 
Cardinal Gotti to Brazil; the reformation began in earnest 
The old religious orders were nearly extinct; their ranks 
were recruited from Europe. The old Benedictine abbeys 
arose from their tomb, while the Carmelites and Franciscans, 
equally recruited from abroad, were bom anew. . . . Priests 
are the great need of Brazil, for vocations, especially among 
the better classes, are scarce and seminaries are few. For 
instance, there is one seminary for the whole province of 
Sao Paulo, with a small number of students. Should mat- 
ters continue to advance and no untoward events occur, the 
Brazilian Church has now an era of prosperity ahead of her.** 

^The American Catholic Quarterly Review, July, 19x0, 477I 
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j^Accordine to the Vatican t'orrespOTidcirt of the Kcw 
c Sun, Lea XIII began in 1884 to plan fur this 
btlitation of the Koiith American Churches " 
; decadence was recognized. Hut this tide of 
Itercst on the part of the Eurojican Roman Catholic 
purch in South America is sweeping in much that is 
Along with honest men, the refuse driven out 
[ other lands is also pouring into South America. 
' ; South Americans are beginning to resent the in- 
ision which has threatened their liberal inMitutioa.^. 
e new forces have greatly strengthened the Church, 
they have done nothing as yet to revive 
ml religion and Hltle to enlist tlw interest of the pco- 
e in the old forms which have lost whatever mean- 
J they may have once possessed to the great masses 
f the South American population. 
'"" ' compdCHt ti'stmoHw from within. In sum- 
irizing the present religious condittonit in Snutli 
inica, I cannot do better than cite two witnesses, 
was for six years a Roman Catholic priest in 
lutli America, and the other is Father Charles W. 
irricf. I'h-D., of Washington. 

former writes that every statement made tn 
id the preceding; chapter with regard to present 
conditions is true and adds these noles: 

1 Hired %ix yean in Sooib Anxtkn, and beinz (lir«cdjr cn- 
_ I rdixtotis wock. was alive to ihc moral prablenu, 
d tuy expetiaux beani oat all jaa lay. nnd more ilan ibu 
fit to illiterates in Brazil. ^5 per Ctnt h vciy conscrvatJvo 1 
Hiould have put ti UlRber. 

"U tn illexittRiBCy, fli^ per eeol fa, I think, uittnie. The 

c pMtrfilas^. if it coiOil be had, wontil pot tlw Bgxite imicfa 

e this. There arr whnle lowtii along iIk Paruu where 

t U DM nirr bu tbcri- ever tietn titardaite 

i bad to aipy out a report tif a kMiji miHUmary jonmvy 
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in the north of Argentina, and the baptismal register read, 
over against almost every name — I should say against 95 
per cent of the names — " hijo natural " or " hija natural" 

I can also corroborate your testimony as to the place of 
"marriages" in the little missionary work that is done in 
the Argentine, The Bishop of La Plata and his coadjutor, 
both exemplary and zealous men, make long journeys and 
work hard, but men of this stamp are far too few. On all 
their missionary journeys they take with them a certain man 
— priest — ^who has a gift for inducing people who are living 
together to get married. 

I have seen sixty couples married after a mission in Holy 
Cross Church, Buenos Aires, and in some cases the children 
attended the marriage of their parents. 

The "cherida" or "amada" is a regular institution and 
almost universal among such men as can support one, and 
the custom is imitated by the older sons. 

As to Church and State, the relation established by law 
does not favor the Church in all cases. I have heard many 
priests say that they wished that the day might come and 
come quickly when there would be a separation; the priests 
who say this are, however, not natives, nor Latins. 

Cardinal Satolli, when in this country, drew a comparison 
between the relations of Church and State in North and in 
South America. He said, using and playing upon a well- 
known scholastic distinction : " The State in America recog- 
nizes the * personality * but not the * existence * of the Church, 
and in South America it recognizes the ' existence ' but not 
the 'personality.'" 

I was in Rio when the St. Francis Hospital was formally 
opened with a semi-pagan pageant in the church on the hill 
above it — ^the old Franciscan Church. I saw a little thing 
that day. which was eloquent of the attitude of laity to clergy 
in Brazil. The public was invited to inspect the new build- 
ing, and when we went down the long steps and came to 
the door of the hospital through which the people were 
thronging, I saw the robed guardian of the door rudely shove 
a priest out and forbid him entrance. 

I have seen irreverence in churches everywhere, but I never 
saw anything to equal the irreverence of men in Brazil The 
striking case that I have in mind was of a man who seemed 
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to have come to churcb with no other purpose ihan to mock 
the priest 

Id ArKcntina, while the Federal Government suppons the 
Apostolic Roman Catholic Churefi, and the Prexiilent and 
Vkc-Prtsidcnt initst belong to tlial church, it is alM) the 
ca»e that the govermnent does uot support tlie priesti; but 
only the Bishops, and the President and Vicc-Prcsidcnl« when 
1 was there, were iptit faclo cxcDiDiauuicated men twcauie 
they were Masons. 

The Catholic forces in Brazil. Argentina and aJl down the 
East coast ate in despair. Tht-y are abxoluteljr without hope. 
'fhcy look upon the Churoh's laiiirc of power as a matter o£ 
time, and that a short time. I have heard many a disr.iii:;ion 
behind closed doors upon the siluaiion, and all that was siid 
bore lht« note of despair. The Catholic Qiui'ch hat not only 
lort its grip there, but even the Catholic Church knowa it. 
I am speakiikK even of the native priests. 

I do not Ihinlt that Ihe Church to any case reaches more 
than ten per cent of the people, and in many placet thl> it 
uying too much. I do not hcUewe that of the i.oooooo peo- 
ple in Bnenot Aires there arc naa men on any given Saaday 
ut service. 

There may be places in Sootb Anwrtca where tt is true, 
but I do not think thai h can be taid that the iiritMhciod Is 
the most iniluentiul body in Soulb America, and I kiunv that 
its hold on politics it precarious and only for a time. ]t« 
bold on family lift !» not present hot iiilwriied. The sub- 
stance of religion is gone and only auptntitign is left. Tbc 
pricit [£ hated. 

Tbc Church has a bold, but tbc tftip is the grip of a deoil 
hand, only the people do not as yet realiM that the hand ts 
dead. But there is no life in the grip, and it only needs a 
ricofous effort on the part of the mistinnaries, massed in 
Dombetr at some slragctic polot, to loonta the grip. I on- 
DM nj too often tliat the Cburdi there is dead, and none 
icnow it better thin the priests thcmsetvc*. 



Falher Currier visited South America a5 3 delegate 
I0 (he Inlemadoiial Gingre^j u( Atnericaaista uad has 
writteQ a nw&t interesting account of Utc variou-s lands 
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he visited in a book entitled " Lands of the Southern 
Cross." These are some of his comments on the pres- 
ent conditions of Church and priesthood. We will 
quote him fairly : 

The Brazilian people, as a body, are surely attached to the 
old Church, at least in form, but there is no doubt that there, 
as elsewhere, a spirit of rationalism prevails among certain 
classes.^ 

In the days of the empire, the Church, united to the State, 
had fallen into a condition of decrepitude, and the morals 
of the clergy, secular and regular, were greatly relaxed; but 
in the last twenty years a wonderful reformation has taken 
place.2 

Yet I have reason to believe that the practice of religion 
in Brazil leaves much to be desired.^ 

There can be no doubt that, before the separation of Church 
and State, the influence of the government was, on the whole, 
unfavorable to the Church, greatly hampering its freedom 
of action. This will, to some extent, explain the relaxation 
of morals, while it is quite sure that the general reform 
began under the impetus given by Rome * 

The Jesuit Fathers (in Montevideo) have charge of the 
Seminary, but here, as in many other countries of South 
America, there are few vocations to the priesthood. This 
scarcity of native ecclesiasts has rendered it necessary to 
accept the services of those from abroad, and hence it is that so 
many foreign priests, French, German, Italian and Spanish, are 
scattered throughout South America. . . . Most of the mem- 
bers of these religious orders are foreigners, and they are 
always on the qui vive, not knowing at what hour an edict 
of banishment may be passed against them. In the mean- 
time, they are working hard in the ministry. As a rule, the 
clergy of Uruguay is very good, though, to some extent, 
characterized by that inactivity and slowness found in so 
many Latin cotmtries. . . . 

The Catholic Church is still recognized officially, but only 
the bishops and the seminary obtain a subvention from the 
government. In spite of the union of Church and State, 

'Sa. *6s. *6j^ 63. 
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there »«ms lo Ur an Bniiercnrnmt of hotttllt; Ih tbc Gturcb 
which mu]' break out U ai)y moment The pubtli.- Mhuob 
are neutral, )m<} the teacluns of reltgtoo u excluded, while 
ilie Stuic university U aai<l to lie «ihei*tii- ici il^ [ctirloicirA. 
Rcligma his no place even In the iountllins atfli 
(Iiough iherc are Callioli<^ fiTRBnii like ES Bifn, and pmmi- 
neat Caibulic bytnm. Hki: Dr. Sorrilla San ilartlu, oioct 
nevspxpcrs »rc hostile W the Cliurch. It it. no wonder tJiat. 
Willi Uw eliniinaiioo of rellitioos principles, mor&lity sliould 
be discounied. While iuflucnces for gcMid are iruahed to 
earll], French literaiurr and ihe Frcncli theater ar« permit- 
ted to corrupt the morah of lh« people, and they aay that 
licensed prrtsiitiuion U widcfiprcad,' 

As Church and State are united in Aiicenihia. tlie Seimt« 
notninaics the candidntei ta the episcomcy, uai tiie names 
are forwarded to Rome. It sometimes octtlis that the candt- 
daic is rejected. The syiitem t» surely not the ben that ^tn 
be desired, as it naltirally renders bishnfis. niore or lets, tab- 
icrvi«nt to the State and timid, espedally when they are suIk 
sldiud by the government. This tj one oi thn«e eriN In- 
separable (roffl a tiniou nf Oiurvh and Suie whieii, (a the 
pan, has imn^ed no snd i>f trooUk lo the Cburdi.'' 

The clercy ol Arfftnlina, at a body, t^^ar a very KO"^ repn- 
latinn for cnniluct, thnuffb the general cwmplalin one burs 
In South America ts ihst mnny at the I'lireign necnlar ecde- 
(ia«ki, led to America more bs >elf-inlrre^ than br ksL 
bale proved themKcIvei worUilcw, For tbb reaxm, (be bisk- 
opt hare hccmnc more cauUiiiu in adniittinjt otraDKcra. 

In Argentina, as throughout all ui Soulli America. eccl«- 
ti»lics always wear the ca>«ock. 1 am, however, awsee of 
(be (act that, in Bumos Airu at least there is a didiled 
wiih OB the pan of tomr nf the clrrgy Iq iliscatil it u • 
slrri'l ;c::anv-. In; [hey arc, ualiirally, ot'|«ised by lh« older 
(II f ;. no douU that, in a city like 

I nienta bo«til( lo lIic Oinrth, 
Til < hiai oF a hindrance. Thotigb 

ii :i I", of a i<rjrtj, it abo hantpets 

lii> trffii .ri- I.I ■.•rii.-iv., and miiM ncccsiarily damjien Ws »esL 
In tile UnHed Stniss, prVcUi dad In Kcnlar giaTb go any- 
where and crarynbure. Tbcjr penelnte. unlua[>«rtd. buo 
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every nook and comer of their parish, they learn to know 
their people. I am afraid that this personal work of the 
ministry that brings the priest in touch with the people is a 
great desideratum in South America, for the most useful 
part of a priest's life does not lie in the routine work be- 
tween four walls, but in seeking out the lost sheep of Israel. 
It is clear that in a large, modem city, like Buenos Aires, 
where the cassock is exposed to constant ridicule, and where 
a very large proportion of the foreign element hates the 
very sight of it, a priest becomes timid, and must, of neces- 
sity, lack that fearless temper which would lead him to brave 
every obstacle, and go into the enemy's camp, if it is 
necessary.^ 

In spite of all the churches in Buenos Aires, and of the 
labors of the priests in Argentina, and in South America 
generally, there is much irreligion. A considerable number 
are actually hostile to the Church, while a very large pro- 
portion, though professedly Catholic, are indifferent, as far 
as the practice of religion is concerned. The infidel litera- 
ture of the eighteenth century, secret organizations, bad ex- 
ample, and many other causes have produced this result. 

We must, however, give credit to the Argentine clergy for 
not compromising with the irreligious spirit, even when it 
manifests itself in high quarters. As an instance, I may cite 
the " Revista Eclesiastico del Arzobispado de Buenos Aires," 
an official and very clever review, published under the aus- 
pices of the archbishop. In one of its numbers, among its 
ecclesiastical notes, it cites the " Pueblo," to show the anti- 
Catholic spirit of a high public official, who, when a com- 
mittee of ladies called upon him, to petition for the estab- 
lishment of a bishopric in Rosario, told them that he would 
in every way oppose the measure, because Rosario progressed 
better without a bishop and "the plague of clericalism."* 

(In Chile) the secular clergy, a highly esteemed body of 
men, is recruited from the best families, whereby a distin- 
guishing mark is attached to the Chilean Church. The old 
Friars, at one time so active in Spanish America, while they 
retain their wealth, have apparently lost much of their pres- 
tige. Though they are edifying by their conduct, they do 
not seem to have kept pace with the times, and the fact 

»X44, 145. ■lS4» ISS' 
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thai tbey bavc recrutieil their raiits too ea»Uy. with |ier?ia]ia 
Ido litllc discriniinnlinn and preparation, lias niadr lh<nn 
Bcend suroi^wlmt trum thi: coiniiiuiidiiiK biellectuul (HMliion 
they once oc-upicil. Thai rhr old order* in Chile s" vctt 
wfilUiy laii easily lii: uiiilersiooil, wbcu we rellttt thai ihey 
Invc been in llie country since the conqacst, and, nx their 
property has rtmaiiwJ corporate and undividetl in ibt vari- 
Oat urdcrs, it has naturaUj inctcaied in value during the 
centuries. 

It U evident that the tlistribution of eccIeMaatici in the 
Church 18 very unequal, complainls mectins 113 from all (idu 
uf the scardly of pricits, while, in some countries, wr- 
find monaAcfies filled with members of their respective 
ordtrs.* 

The pariah priests of Linn are well spoken of, tboagb eora- 
plainis are beard anainai uime of the eculesiaxici finm 
Europe. Tlie distrtctK away from tlie dttcs, olicre prtn-'is 
arc very i^latcd, still leave much to l>c desired, and, I'rom 
what I could team, there is »till room for a ftcneral refnttiia- 
tion throughout the country. As euotaci with the rvn of 
tile world jncrc^ases. railrxntild hecuoie mure ixunerouA. oiid 
doner relationB hciwem the centers of population arc eitab- 
liahed, an ameliofatiou is bound to come. The fact that there 
ha» been such a marked imprnvenicnt of )ntc, givet hnpe 
for better thlnss in the future. Unfortunately, for tlM 
Church in Peru, there are few vocations to the pricubood, 
and the tiaiive clersy >s d^inK out. The Church will haw 
lu deiiend largely on Importationa froro abroad.' 

If you listen to some of the priests, th<y tell yon that rv- 
Hjtion is fai a very had condition, that the men dk) not (re- 
qurnl the sacrsnicnts, that tlie influence of St. Mark'i Unt- 
Verelty i» evil, and ibat a Catholic ooiverstty 'u abuiluldy 
needed. On the other hand, if you go to some of the churcbea 
on Sunday momiug, jou will see tbcm crowded, and viilt- 
tng the prominent diaicbes, like Sanio Domingo, San Pnut- 
Cisco, aixt that of the Jciuitx you will obuetrc a gootUj 
nnaiher at mass on week dayi. Wnmcti are, of conrse, (u 
tlic vDsl majority, yei I have, time and again, Ken a \iTgt 
nuniliei o! men un week-day momiiiss in the clinicb of the 
Jctuita. To judge from appcannoca. religion ia aot on the 
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decline, and the churches are very much frequented, while 
there is, surely, much piety among the women.i 

As I look over my notes, jotted down at random, during 
my Lima days, I read these words : " How different from 
the Lima of my dreams ! " Yes ; Lima was a disappointment ; 
everything— churches, convents, dwellings, from the cathe- 
dral down, seemed to be in need of repairs; for the hand of 
decay was over all.* 

The foreign priests are bringing in a new energy, 
but the " hand of decay " is over all. If one need of 
South America is education, it is clear that a second 
great need is religion. There is a glamour over the 
decay which at first allures one, but this soon passes 
and the whole system is seen in its weakness and ruin. 
It is a relic, not a prophecy. It is the echo of reced- 
ing footsteps. The false political ideals, identified with 
which it came to South America, have long since passed 
away. But there came in the Church noble motives 
and a true life and it lived on after Pizarro and Alma- 
gro and Valdivia and the adventurers, after Gasca 
and de Souza and the governors, after San Martin 
and Bolivar and Mirando and the liberators. But now 
the dissolution of its tyranny is at hand. The true 
was tainted with the false and shadowed with an ever 
darkening shadow, a shadow which in all charity but 
in the relentless truth we must call a moral night That 
is the light that is now shining from the Roman Catho- 
lic Church over South America. If religion has noth- 
ing to do with morality, then it is all well. We can 
leave South America alone. But if as we believe re- 
ligion is nothing but a living morality, the morality 
of a true and loving fellowship with a Heavenly 
Father, a righteousness alive in Christ, if true religion 
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and tniijcfitcd U tins, that a iHiUi sbfialil visit the 
fatherless and ih« widows in tlwir affliction and keep 
himself unsiwttcd— then we are no Chrisdans if we 
do ni}t, vtYxtha- Anteritan Protestani or American 
Catholic, cany such a rettgioo to Soalb America. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE INDIANS 

We have already considered the condition of the 
Indians prior to the European conquest, the effect of 
the conquest upon the Indian people and the work 
done for them by the Roman Catholic missionaries. 
The Indians in the Jesuit Missions were probably hap- 
pier and better off than the pure blooded Indians have 
ever been since. From the wrongs which they suf- 
fered at the hands of the conquerors, as we have seen, 
the Jesuits steadily sought to protect them. In Brazil 
they fought against the enslavement of the Indian 
when the early regulation permitted the colonists to 
keep in slavery such Indians " as might be seized on 
a just war, such as might be sold by their own parents 
and such as might sell themselves." ^ But the protec- 
tion of the Jesuits covered but a small number of 
Indians out of the millions in South America. The 
general conditions were evil. The regulations just 
quoted opened the door to almost any desired enslave- 
ment of the natives in Brazil. What happened on the 
West Coast we have also seen. Slavery simply wiped 
out the people by the million. This is the darker side. 

But some doubt the reliability of the figures of deci- 
mation and there is also another side. The Latin oc- 
cupation of South America did not exterminate the 

^Viaima, "Memoirs of the State of Bahia," 6i4f. 
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hcliaa. On the otli«r land it li-is preserved him as 

; not preserved m Nortli America. Tlii: Sonth 

an poptitnliofi of to-daj coQInill.^ pcrfiap* twenty 

s as many pure blooded Indian:; as ure left in tl)c 

Dnitcd Slutcs »nd Canada, while IndUui hlood is the 

f <itram in tl)c great majiirity nf the pctiple on the 

e»lLTn side of ihe Continent Ar a correspondent 

E the London Times wrole: 

Tbe Latin wltlte lias not so desiiiwd ihe Indbn u tu du- 
dain the idea of a anion of memlicr* of Uie two ncoa; to 
9 Amtlo-Saxon the lita at ucy »ucb tuiioa is repojpumt; 
d 9x1 tJie North AmL-ricin Ininxni have heat DniDpellGd la 
main cicatuics apart, Inferior beinft^, uvlcuta. Forced to 
■Try amoDK thatc of thrir nwn rice only, (Iidr dlminiabcd 
Uiibcfs have naturally led te a graa deal of iiiLtcciIiDic 
bliungiit tlie peuplo of Ihc variiiua tribci, and the jDevicaUi: 
lult is thkt they arc dying oiic. In Soudi America tbc 
e is very dlffcmil; the while and die loiliau have mixed 
1) a fair amount of frectlom, anil Ihc rcsuTt hat been not 
>gcthcr harmful 10 either puople. In fact, where the hitcr- 
! faai been nuKit commoti, a dcciilcdl}' tine, kturdy, 
s race has been evolved — a race ilcttincd perhaps to 
gnat tilings. 1' 

It is interesting to note the degree to wiilch the In- 
dian blood in the South American peoples has been 
affected by the Eunjfjcan strain. In $omc lands like 
Peru and Bolivia there an* great masses ot the mixod 
blood population whii:h are <I(nttinantly Indian, while 
~"i Cliilc and Colombia where the Indian strain is very 
Hivy, tbc mixed blood ])opu!ali()n. wtiile retaining 
iany Indian qualities, is more strongly Spanibb in itx 
'present character. 

But it is not of the people of mixed blood that we 
are tlunking in this ctujiter, but of the true Indians. 
'Tlie Timtt. Luaioa, Suuili Awentaia SuinileBent, Aumut 1*, igib 
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Argentina. The Argentine Republic has the largest 
proportion of European blood in its people and Uru- 
guay ranks probably next in this regard. The Indian 
population of these sections of South America seems 
to have been very scanty and what there was has 
been either exterminated or absorbed. In Uruguay 
there are no pure Indians now and in Argentina not 
many, except those who come in from Bolivia and the 
Paraguayan Chaco on the north to work in the sugar 
factories. According to the " Statesman's Year 
Book *' there are in the Argentine 30,000 Indians and 
in Paraguay, 50,000. 

Paraguay. The largest body of Indians In the 
southern part of the continent is in this western por- 
tion of Paraguay, called the Chaco. Among the In- 
dians in Paraguay the South American Missionary 
Society has a long established work at several points 
with about fifteen missionaries, and a new mission 
has been recently organized primarily to carry on 
" pioneer effort to evangelize the Indians in Northern 
Paraguay and Matto Grosso," one of the most interior 
states of Brazil. Its last annual report states that it 
has work in Paraguay at Conception, Horqueta and 
Santa Teresa in the department of Caaguazu. A 
speaker at the Ecumenical Missionary Conference in 
New York in 1900- gave an account of these Chaco 
Indians. " The Chaco," he said, " is a region rather 
larger than the whole of France, and it is populated, 
as far as I can tell, by nearly a quarter of a million 
of heathen Indians. These Indians have maintained 
a virtual independence of the neighboring republics 
ever since the first Spanish conquerors landed in that 
country; and there are no civilized residents among 
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tbian except the mission party." ' T1»e volume on 
Paraguay l.y Dr. Jom; Scgiiiwlo Deooa<I, of tlial conn- 
tty. published by the Diircaii of the Anierican Rqiub- 
Dcs, stales that llw inuti Indian )io])ulation of Para- 
guay is about 100,000. The speaker at the Euimcnical 
Conference went on to ^>e^ of tlie ideas of tbcae 
Indians. 

Tbe [triple lire in ctnwlant limd of devils, Tbey ara 
afraid ro go at nialU to Hm: swtnipy, li<;<.-aiue thi? tay thuc 
swamps are the liooiei of dcviU. Tticr live in constant 
dread of ihcrr Uvc*. on acnninl of Ihe witdi dociori- Witch 
doclor« taitthl wnd cats nr nU. or tnakvt. or bcello jnta 
tile body, aiui wilf by the help of a friendly witch ituctor 
can one Ktt xhl ii( ihem Tbi-o tliey believe in dreonu. The 
Indian lielicve* thai when hi; is druuning, hit siiirJi rully 
leaves hh body and Kniidcrs far xvtj; and wUk bi& xml 
is awa}-, aivMher wandering »ou1 may cntir in and talce foantt- 
siiin, and tlten ti[« nvnt wnl i-simieii. ari btck. Anolber scriain 
Ihitv is that they hotd you ttioaattble for obai tltey drean. 
If they dream of bcinK IciUcd by a certain nun, tbny bold 
that tnan rcsptiuGitile, and Uilnk the)- are juslilied la kitlln|{ 
htm in return. Thty atto bury people alive and pnctioe ii>- 
fanticU**. It is not done out of cnicJiy, but simjity from a 
rdigiinis motive. But these tavaces ate capahle of fai- 
proTins-' 



Another worker amonf; these Indians writes of a visit 
to those living in the vicinity of San Ejtaneslao: 

Led tiy a native guidr, wv found the Indiani hidden awa; 
belling iIk slidter of a1nK>«l lmrias**tJe iMarapf, acrm* 
Wliirh we could n-v lake nur borw-i, amid the in>»t nrage 
coodilioiUi. and in ictezi foveriy. Sirtnc uf theni had a tittle 
maixe, but fur ihc raou part they appeared tw live on wild 
frait*. roolt. tcptiles. calerrillarf, or ant-lbins proeursUe by 
hunting or (uhing. Far clothing they wore imly tnlo-clnUu 

■Rnnrt lit EcamgUttl 1 
Vet- I. «et. 
•Hid. 
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and bands of women's hair twisted round the legs below the 
knees and round the wrists. Their faces were painted in 
curious patterns with some black pigment, and in some cases 
were also mutilated by a hole in the lower lip, through which 
a long appendage of resinous gum protruded, hanging down 
in front of the chin. They were armed with long, powerful 
bows, from which they can discharge, with deadly effect, long 
barbed arrows pointed with hard wood. Some of these 
arrows measure over six feet in length, and they speak with 
forcible if silent eloquence for the muscular build of the 
people who use them, especially when we consider that the 
men are only of average height. Another of their weapons 
is the stone axe. This they are said to make by inserting a 
piece of stone into the live limb of a growing tree and after- 
wards severing the limb with sharp flints and scraping it into 
shape for a handle when the wood has grown firmly round 
the stone. My visit was, however, too brief for me to see 
for myself that they do make their axes in the manner de- 
scribed. We saw also among them curiously made drums 
which seem to take the place of the gourd rattle used by 
some of the other tribes to drive off evil spirits. Water-pots 
were also in evidence, most ingeniously constructed with 
beeswax built on a basket-work frame of fine cane. Also 
rude clay pottery made, without any pottei''s wheel, by roll- 
ing the clay between the hands into long lines and building 
the pot up coil upon coil, kneading the coils into each other 
as the work proceeds, and smoothing and fashioning the 
pot with wet fingers till the desired shape is produced, then 
burning it till it is hard. They had twine also, beautifully 
made by themselves from fine cotton-like fiber, by a process 
of simply twisting it with their fingers and rolling the strands 
together on the leg. Some of the women were busily weav- 
ing their little loin-cloths on rude square frames made with 
four branches of a tree firmly fixed in the ground. Indeed, 
in spite of their miserable condition, they showed many evi- 
dences of intelligence and capacity.^ 

Patagonia. The conditions just described are typi- 
cal among the uncivilized Indians. It was into condi- 

^ South American Indians, March, 1909, 82f. — ^Annual Report of 
the InUmd-Sottth-America Missionary Union. 
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ms very similar lo tiiesc thai Tiuis Coan came on 
ids brief missionary venture among the Indians of 
Patagonia,' For a fascinating account of the I'ata- 
gonian Indians the student should read tJic tcntli chap- 
ter of Darwin's " Naturalist's Voyage in ttic Beagle." 
It was among these Indians an<i those to the south of 
them that one of the most heroic of all missionary ca- 
leri>rises met its tragic end, the mission, namely, of 
Captain Allen Gardiner. Tliose who remember Gar- 
diner and liis heroic death in Tierra del Fitego will 
wonder whether there arc none left of the poor people 
among whom he came to work. Very few, and tliesc 
few among the lowest people in the world, naked ot 
dad only with one loo»e skin rug, living in little reed 
huts which afford no shelter, feeding upon mu^^U or 
fish for which the naked women dive into th« sea, and 
possessing no ambition for improvement The total 
poi>til.ition of the province of Magcllanes, which in- 
cludes all Chilean Tierra del Fuego. is 17.330. More 
than iwo-lhirds of this poptdation is in the town of 
I'nnta Arenas, Th« rqral population of the province 19 
o'y 5>'3i< ^"^ t'"i includes the large fanning popiila' 
tkn, caring for the millions of sheep scattered over 
these stonn heaten hills, where in 1878 there were but 
185 sheep in Utc whole province. There cannot be nwre 
than a few hundreils or at the most a thousand, of 
Indians in the province and very few more on the 
Argentine sifle of Tierra riel Fucgo, The only work 
among them is the work of the Suuth .\racrican Mis- 
sionary &)ciely M River Douglas, Nm-aria Ixland, not 

r from Spaniard Itarbor, where Allen Gardiner fdl. 

The Araucantan Todiani of Chile were the 

ESt necked Indians in 5^auth Aioerka. The 5pan- 
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iards never subdued them and the Chilean Government 
had its own troubles with them. They are now re- 
duced to the little company in the south central section 
of Qiile. The census of 1907 gave the total ntmiber 
of Araucanian Indians as 49,719 men and 51,399 
women. Nearly one-half of them are in the one prov- 
ince of Cautin and another quarter in the adjoining 
province of Valdivia. They ha^e a religion not un- 
like that of the Alaska Indians, with one language, 
unwritten until the missionaries reduced it to writing. 
The missionaries have now Genesis, Acts and part of 
Revelation translated into Araucanian. The South 
American Missionary Society of England has a good 
mission among these Araucanian or Mapuche In- 
dians, with three stations at Temuco, Maquehere (or 
Quepe), and Cholchal with churches, hospital and in- 
dustrial school. The Indian strain in the Chilean peo- 
ple is the Araucanian strain and Chile 

has in this groundwork the best fighting material to be found 
in South America to-day. That is not to be wondered at 
when one considers both the ancient soldierly qualities of 
the Spaniard and the noble fierceness of the Araucanian, 
who maintained his independence throughout a war with 
Spain that lasted close on three hundred years, and was 
never vanquished. Though the Indians of Chile are a van- 
ishing race, as a separate entity, largely owing to the habits 
of intemperance, they, in common with the Peruvian Indians, 
have acquired, they have flourishing descendants in the bulk 
of the people of Chile, whose national hero, it is worth while 
to note, is no man of Spanish blood, but the Araucanian 
cacique Lautaro, the greatest military chieftain South Amer- 
ica has produced with the single exception of San Martin.^ 

Brazil, The largest ntmiber of wild Indians to be 
found in any South American cotmtry is believed to 

*Tlie Times, London, Scmtli American Supplement, Augwt 30, 1910U 
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be- in Brwil. Wlwn the Pomiptew came I here were 
four gmt Indian lamilics fprtad ^^cr Unuit and ad- 
jacent onuitrics. 

The Tnpj-Gaannii ■^cnii'icl tme-firimh ni [In-r.. .ill :if 

Pangva) aJid Vnp i- 
jtse, and b it (jtoUl 

wrrc in the ecnitr.' y 

IlxUxiU- «(K)lCC lU>l-' It 

in»-uniurics taoa r«Ju«>i ic. prar.i;iijL' u, 

and whifh fiemniK a liiti^M /rw>rj ttiiii ii 

the rtatL- to iIm: Anmon. Back of thr 

BoiacuJo', the dhmi dfcndrd and ij.i< - i> 

lavages, rEnuianu ot wbaol Mill iwrvivc in ihnr ..itcmal 
>cit<i tn Eijiirilo Sznio, Mina*. amt Slo Paulo Tlit L'ant<s 
Willi wl^ooi itndenU of tlie htilur; oi the Caribbnti Hea 
arc faraiUar, nriginoicd in the plnm* of Go>at tmi Matto 
Grc»!Ki and emJitraicil ns far north as ihe Auiilln. The 
Anmalcc were tnr>M numeruiif in Ctubna and (w ihe Lrnse* 
AtDBiou, but W<rc aleo spread oytt CL-nlril Bradl. 

TTie Brazilian Indiana did not »urvi«c tIip ''■luw n'jn*-- .-nm- 
iiiK to as lafgc an extern ai in Sltwi-i. i re 

Indian U looiid in Brazil unlr to tvv. 
man hsi not tbongbi it wonfa while :■, ) 

the proportion of TndtaQ bkujJ if ini>.-li - ■ ' ■ k- 

rminding coontric*. la ntnn; lucalttin, •rMtl>:nct;3 ui Ir.ilinn 
iviKoa arc k> iar« a« (o be rctnarlahle.t 

The- number of Indians now left tn nrjuEl is un- 
known. The Govcmmcni crnsiti ot T890, one of (he 
ia.u oHtcial altemjits ai tiic hDpcIfua Uutc of laking a 
ri_'nsu5 tn Dnizil, iptTS ilic mtmbvr a* (,yv3,ooo. Onli- 
narily H is eMimatcd at from i.yx),oou iq 3.230/100, 
but fotnc travellers have doubled tht^c figure* und 
other students believe that tbe nnmlicrs are for small- 
er. A government surveyor told tis there were not 
5,000 pure Indians in all the coa.Ht states. Dr. W. 
C. Farabcc of the Ccabody Museum, wlw Jm* been in 

'Dawam, 'Tlir Soolfe Aotcricm RfpuUle^" VnL I. iogL 
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South America in connection with the De Milhau- 
Harvard South American Expedition studying the 
Indians, writes in a personal letter: 

No attempt has ever been made at an enumeration of the 
Indians of South America. Several tribes in isolated sections 
have so far escaped the influence of civilization and religion. 
The early Spanish missions established on the headwaters of 
the Amazon were nearly all destroyed in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, so that to-day the Qiurch has very little influence any- 
where on the Amazon, or, in other words, there is an area 
in Central South America two-thirds the size of the United 
States in which primitive religion prevails. 

Iquitos (in Peru on the Upper Amazon), with her 15,000 
to 20,000 inhabitants (whites and Indians), has no church 
or religious organization of any kind — ^an excellent place for 
the right man who is not afraid of a deadly climate which 
carries away hundreds every year without the comfort of a 
religious adviser. The Indian needs religious teaching much 
less than the white man in those countries. 

Most of the Brazilian Indians are utterly wild and 
untamed. The great majority of them have never 
been seen by white men. Their ways are the primi- 
tive ways of the savage. There are interesting notes 
upon them in Bates' " A Naturalist on the Amazon " 
and Cook's " By Horse, Canoe and Foot through the 
Wilderness of Brazil." A deputation from the Eng- 
lish Baptist Missionary Society made some investiga- 
tion of the Indians in southern Brazil in 1909 and in 
its report summarized from the accounts of the Sale- 
sian priests who are at work among the Bororos some 
of the facts about this one tribe. These will be suf- 
ficiently illustrative: 

The Bororos (sometimes called also Coroados) are the 
largest, most widely distributed tribe of all. They are to be 
found on the east of the State from the Goyaz boundary to 
some forty miles east of Cuiaba, and to the south of Cuiaba 
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•8 far i> Coxim. They are usually in small parties of iwenly 
to fifiy in number, and iu pan at least are less notnadtr than 
the jmialier titlies. Tbey are tribal in feeling, not regunlliiK 
Borofos of other villages as their enemies; but those in ibe 
uitth and east wage war unceasing against the Carspoa, 
They arc men of tall stature, large-honed, hairless fsccf, bat 
with the hair of the head thick ami black and long, larRe 
check-hones, large stiuare lower jaws, with decided prog- 
luthism. Eyes small, narrow; featua'a ChJucne-likc. The 
men dn tiot show signs of aire, although some we saw were 
suld to be upwards of seventy years of src. Their coalume 
in the forest is the " ba," a leaf of the mai/c envelope, anil a 
coating of djit to keep off the blood-suckbg insects. In 
their villagoi, there may be several " captains," or elderi^ who 
direct tliGtf afTairs: tio one lias authority over all of Ibn io- 
babibuits, tbe t<:»t for chieftainship being tlic singing of the 
Bacurura. Orders for the ensuing day are sung by one of 
the diiefg En the cveuins;, luftether with hi* commendBtJoas 
and rcliukes of any who that day have failed in the dirtiea 
autgned lo ihcm. Tlic men eat in cominon in their assem- 
bly hut — the " haito." THBj have cuorcists, fetNh men, called 
" Bari." and believe in God, " Marcbbs," who is good, ciermil, 
hu a mother ami a very powerful son. They have also a 
<t«vil, " Bopc," who itihabils the rops of trees and mouulaEns. 
God [» beautiful, rich, well clothed; "Bojie" Is ugly, bifects 
their food, ami lias to he exorcised by ibc Bari. Thry be* 
Uewe hi tbe transmigration of souls and in it reward (or the 
good, while the bad ex]ieT>ence an inKinenebable hmiger and 
tldrsi. 

The "Baris'' have tlic power lo ctoV« departed ipMis, 
ami da M by a pieve of wood, ten inches by four iochet. 
whirlrd round the bend at iIk; end of a siring. At this stmnd 
tlic wotntn Ste and cover the he^d : the death penally is Ibe 
reaull of beini; too inquUtlive. Their mode of burial is |>e>- 
eixiur. For two days llicy " wake " the eoipxv and thcO buty 
it for twenty dajs in a very shallow excavation, with a mat 
only for coycring, Al the end of this time they remove it 
to the neigfabotiog itttaxo and watJi the booei, whkb they 
pbce in a *(ierially mule haskri. This is carried to tbe men'* 
aswmhiy bi«ar>e, and the ilmll Is ileooraieil wlili ilstttt. cot- 
0«d fetlfalTB in p»tt»fnt. witili- i!.r rfljiH.tr nnsh llii^ 
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selves till the blood rolls down them. Then head and bones 
are placed in another basket and put out of sight in a place 
not generally known. 

Their arms are bows of "arueira," a black wood similar 
to the African palisanda, measuring some six feet in length, 
and their arrows are six feet long, of which four feet is 
reed, and the two feet of point is " arueri," with a head of 
bone from the thigh-bones of birds. The arrow is straight, 
feathered for about eight inches.^ 

There is a small government reservation of Indians 
near Para where there are 1,500 or so among whom 
the Roman Catholic Church is working, and there! are 
still remnants of the work which that Church did in 
the days of the Jesuits at Villa Rica and eleswhere in 
northwestern Parana. Old bridges and monasteries 
and roads long abandoned recall the days in the six- 
teenth century when the Jesuits had great estates op- 
erated by thousands of Indian serfs in the region 
where now Brazil and Paraguay and Uruguay meet. 
On the upper Amazon, as Dr. Farabee says, practi- 
cally nothing is being done. 

Bolivia. In Bolivia and Peru one comes upon the 
Indian problem in South America in a very definite 
and practical form. According to the Bolivian official 
statement there are 903,126 Indians in Bolivia, and 
485,293 mestizos or half-breeds or cholas. The In- 
dians, mestizos and whites are curiously distributed 
in the various departments or provinces. I pick out 
the principal ones : 

Indlaii Mestizo White 

La Paz 333,421 43,100 36,255 

Potosi 186,947 89,159 21,713 

Cochabamba 75,5i4 169,161 60,605 

Santa Cruz 94,526 44,248 59>470 

^Report of the Deptttation to South America, April, 1909-FdinuuT, 
19x0, x6. 
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Tlie mestizos arc not most numerous where tbc 
(lians arc most cumiikon. And it is of interest tlmt 
the mestizos are less numerous in the section where 
the Indians arc Ayniaras. Of the tjoo/xw Indian* 
perliaps two-thirds or less are Quicliuas and onc-Uiird 
or more Aymaras. The Government Geografia iayi 
that 91 per cent of the Imlians are suhject to law, 
and nine per cent in a full state of barharisnt. Some 
arc called cannibals. Wc saw in the La Viz prison 
some Indians who had been convicted of killing and 
eating some liberal soldiers entrapped in a ditirch by 
a conservative priest and delivered to the Indiana. 
Since 1878, the Geogvafia adds, the race hjis been 
" wounded to death." That year famine and drought 
brought pest and these were followed by alcolwliim, 
and now the birth rate is less than the death rate. 
Nevertheless according to tlic government statement 
tlic numbers have incrcai^ed since 1&46 witcn there 
arc said 10 Iiave been 701,558 Indians out oi a popu- 
lalioii of 1,373.896. This would leave 663.338 mes- 
tizos and whites. On tlic basis of these figures the 
Indians have increased :20i,538, or 29 per cent, and 
the rest of the population only 54Ai3, or 8 per cent. 
The Geografia lays the blame for tbc stow progTej* 
of llie country largely on tlie Indian population and 
its unwillingness to accept any innovation. 

There are those who deny thai tlicsc Indiani arc 
capable of improvement, and the Government has met 
witli small ?ocws.* in die few efTurts made for iJteui. 
It has perhaps a score of traveling tKacbers who gri 
about holding Kbool.'t. and ofrers, wc were told, the 
Mini of twent)' boli%'iano« for each Indian taught t'.> 
read and write, an aliaintnenl not eagerly siiught f>e- 
causc it lays the Indian open to cumcription, 
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service being the duty of full citizens and literacy 
being a requirement for full citizenship. The Bolivian 
Indians look very much like our own North American 
Indians, but they have never had their savage ways. 
They are a mild, industrious, unambitious people, 
though a few successful men including at least one 
president, have come out from them. They are 
counted Roman Catholic, but the Church has done 
nothing for them in the way of education or enlighten- 
ment, and in many places they have no attachment to 
it. In Professor Bingham's "Across South Amer- 
ica," there are some interesting notes on the Quichuas 
and Aymaras, the attitude of the white Bolivians to 
them, and the general political conditions in Bolivia in 
consequence of this large and backward Indian ele- 
ment: 

There is no doubt about the Quichuas being a backward 
race. From the earliest historical times these poor Indians 
have virtually been slaves. Bred up to look upon subjection 
as their natural lot, they bear it as the dispensation of Provi- 
dence. The Incas treated them well, so far as we can judge, 
and took pains to see that the irrigation works, the foot- 
paths over the mountains, the suspension bridges over the 
raging torrents and tambos for the convenience of travellers 
should all be kept in good condition. The gold-hunting Span- 
ish conquistador es, on the other hand, had no interest in the 
servile Quichuas further than to secure their services as 
forced laborers in the mines. The modem Bolivians have 
done little to improve their condition. . . . 

How much the extremely severe conditions of life that 
prevail on this arid plateau have had to do in breaking the 
spirit of the race is a question. It is a generally accepted 
fact that a race who are dependent for their living on irri- 
gating ditches, can easily be conquered. All that the invad- 
ing army has to do is to destroy the dams, ruin the cr(^s» 
and force the inhabitants to face starvation. 

The Quichua shows few of the traits which we ordinarily 
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connecf with ninuirtJiiiiecrs. His countTf is too forlorn to 
: hitn nn mty Tiving or much time for thought. He h 
bdt ataiTcd nearly all Ibc lioic. Hia only comfort etoM* 
ironi dicwing inicti leaveii. . . . Coui ii&s ilcsdeucd hli itst- 
sibHitivs to a ilcKriir thai passes cooiprclicnsian. It has itmde 
hini stupid, willing in submit la almoat »ny injury, toicMnK 
in all amiiition. curing for ulniust none of tlie tilings which 
wc cnntiilcr the nnturnl deiirei of the human hcirt . . . 

TIk truth is, the Quichua not only has no imbition, he 
hi* \ang ago cuaactl to care whether jruu or be or aayhuAf 
rise has more tlian Just bardy enough to y^p botiy and foul 
lOKi-lher. . - .» 

The Quidinss are a mild and tnolTrnsive folk, but the 
Ayniara*. heavier in butld. coariitr featured, and more vtgur' 
ous in Ecncral ajjpcarancc, arc brutally insolent in ihdr mm- 
ner and unruly in ihdr behavior. We were even regaled 
with stories n( their cannibalism on certain occasions, bat on* 
fonunarcly had no opportunity oJ proving the trurfi of Hcfa 
aiatetnenii^ Neither Quichuas nor Aymaras ore at all (hrifOr, 
anil w* wf « everywhere impressed with their great tmvcrty. 
Tfautr cluihbg it generally the merest rag:' 2nd their food is 
at meteor a;^ can possibly be Imagined. Coca and thifha 
(I e., cocatne and alcohol) xecra to he the beginning and end 
ol life witli then). 

It b tmfortunate ibat 00 efTurta are bdng made ta edaMi«b 
a good *)-iteni nf puhlic school* wid enforce attendance. One 
ol live greaieit difficultie» in the way ol such an undertaking 
in Ilie fact that tlic Imlianii not only have nu interest in 
securing the oducution of their chlldien, tut alw llat they 
find it 10 their advantage to speak their own tongue rather 
than Snaniili. Probably less than Kfieen |ier cent of the 
pupulattun spade Spanitb with fluency. They are l.idcitig in 
amliitioD, fecm to have no desJic to raise produce, bear ill- 
will towards simngerk, and prefer niH lo auUt trnveUcis to 
pass ihnHigh their niiintry. Evm if a man hai plenty of 
chickena and ibecp, he wiQ Bimemlly relnse In sell any al- 
though you offer him an lixccllcni twiw- With coating and 
eiK» you nny luccvrd. Someiimcit be prricnds not tu tuidct- 
■t«ad Spentih and replies to all questions m gntlitral Qoicfaiia 
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So large a percentage of the population are Indians that 
nearly all the whites are actively interested in politics and 
would like to be officeholders. It is said that all elections 
are merely forms through which the party in power goes, 
in order to maintain its supremacy. 

The majority of the inhabitants are in no sense fitted to 
be the citizens of a republic. However much the theoretical 
lover of liberty may bemoan the fact that Bolivia is in reality 
an oligarchy, one cannot help feeling that that is the only 
possible outcome of an attempt to simulate the forms of a 
republic in a country whose inhabitants are so deficient both 
mentally and morally.^ 

Peru. Of Peru's total population of 3,500,000, 
one-third are ethnic crossbreeds and 1,700,000 are 
Indians. There are scores of minor divisions of the 
Indians as there are also in Bolivia, but the Indians 
of Peru are almost all grouped among the Quichuas. 
They are less independent than the Aymaras of north- 
ern Bolivia, and it becomes less difficult after moving 
among them, as Professor Bingham discovered, to un- 
derstand the wonderful exploits of the early Spanish 
conquerors. Equipped as they were and supported by 
strange traditions, and as superior to the Indians in 
intelligence as they surpassed them in recklessness, a 
small company of such adventurers as Pizarro and his 
men could easily do what they did. A small pack of 
wolves can scatter a million sheep, and the Indians of 
the Incas were nothing more than sheep against the 
Spaniards. With the Aztecs and the Araucanians it 
was different, and Cortez and Valdivia had no such 
simple task as Pizarro, whose great conquest was of 
nature and not of man. 

Mrs. Turner, a Peruvian, with Indian blood in her 
veins, has written a novel depicting the present condi- 

* 153-155. 
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I of the Peruvian Indians and protesling against 

r wrongs. It is cntitlerl " Birds Without a Nirst " 

I an English translation is published by Tliynnc, 

E Paternoster Row. London, The story turns around 

[cliaracteristic S'mlh American perplexity. A young 

[ and woman about to marry ^nd that they are 

Ircn of liie same priest. Europeans on the west 

t declare tliat the Indians of Peru arc the least 

i for, ihi? most wronged Indians oo the coast, 

tbcy have no ambition for independent power 

'.. on the whole, they suffer less when serfs of 

B man strong enough to protect them from others, 

weviir tributary they may be to him. Back in the 

btern valleys lliere arc many little known lnlM.s 

large numbers of Indians who have no 

mmnnal life. In a paper etilitled " Some Cut- 

5 of the Macheyengas," Dr. W. C Farabcc states 

I thi.s tribe has no religious ideas. Tlicy make no 

a-ings, nor prayers. " There is no communion bc- 

I thanselves and any SpiriL They are uncon- 

d in the sligiitest degree by any power or influence 

jBtside of themselves. Thus they Uve remarkably free 

I the conventions and restraints of custom and 

eligion." 

lilc in Areijuipa in 1909 we met 3 Peruvian law- 
i " free thinker " in religion, but greatly coo- 
mcd for ihc unhappy condition of the Indisn.'i in his 
(Bntry. He was working in the inlerest of the es- 
" iilinicnt of schools among thent There were now 
» scbooU in Ute Spaniah language among tlie Indians 
, he ^id, supported by tlie Government. Tlie 
? wa» capable of iniprovcmetit. Two Presidents 
i Pern had cnroc ftnm it Tbc Cavcromenl wanted 
leach the Indiana tn Spani.fh but they could not 
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learn in such schools and, moreover, they were not al- 
lowed by their masters to go to Spanish schools on the 
great farms, as the owners found that with a knowl- 
edge of Spanish they would become discontented and 
aspiring. He felt sure there would be no such oppo- 
sition to schools in the Quichua language, which more- 
over would give the only possible education as the 
Indians did not know Spanish and in Spanish schools 
accomplished no more than mechanical memorization. 
Eighty per cent of the Indians in Peru, this advocate 
said, were serfs, the rest free Indians, but all were 
subject to constant injustice, were often seized illegally 
by night for military service, the army being made up 
of Indian conscripts, and were incapable through igno- 
rance of Spanish of securing any redress in the courts. 
The present administration, he added, had suppressed 
some of the schools among the Indians which had 
been supported by the preceding administration. 

The wild Indians are on the east side of Peru along 
the upper tributaries of the Amazon. The great body 
of the Indians are on the high plateaus and these are 
Quichuas. In their social and moral condition Dr. T. 
B. Wood, one of the veteran missionary workers in 
South America, sees a special opportunity and need: 

Their social condition, being not that of savages, dwelling 
in tents or wigwams, forming scattered tribes, sustained by- 
hunting and fishing; but that of dense communities living in 
towns and villages of substantial houses, and sustained by 
farming, grazing and manufacturing, all on a petty scale but 
ready for development on a grand scale as fast as the people 
can be trained to modem methods and uplifted by moral re- 
generation. 

Their moral condition being on the decline, they are 
lower in the moral scale to-day than they were under the 
Incas. The friars and priests who swarmed in among them 
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with the Spnniati ccinquent and have dominate their religions 
life ever iinot, insttrad of teaching them better things, hart 
ktpt tbcin in iKaonuice lod supcrstiliun, ttmi exuloiled their 
vices ta gtrt money from Ibcm, fnr nesirly four huodred 
ycara. Their numuriiui: rcHgiou;* festivals iind Minis' da)-*, 
instead of slimiitntlnK them lo holiness snd uf.efiilne»s, on the 
contrary overwhelm tbero with templjitlons to drunkeimess 
and otiicf forms of moral relaxation, sinking ucb new gen- 
eration lower than its piedeccssurs. 

Colombia and Ecuador. It is wtimated that in 
Colombia there arc 250,000 Indians. Some puople 
call almost the wl>o)c poijulation of Colombia IncUan, 
and there is doubtless a large eleineitt of Indian blood 
in it, but the people speak Spanish and arc Latin 
Americans and not Indians. Tlie hesl infonnation we 
could find gave the total pore Indian population of 
Colombia as not over 250,000. On the boat on which 
wc went up the Magdalcna River to Honda en route 
to Bogota there was the yoimg son of Iho king of the 
Indians near the Gulf of Daricn, who number perhaps 
20,000 or more. lie was a very bright, attractive lit- 
tle hoy, who spoke no Spanish but was bcinf taken to 
Bogota by a Colombian officer to be placed in the 
government military schooL Tlicrc is another tribe 
of Indians of about the same size in the Sania Marta 
r^'on in iwrtheastem Colombia, where there are rem- 
nants ol old paved roads showing that there wa^ once 
a considerable Indian civilization here. There arc 
some small scattered tribes of savage Indians bade 
from tlic Magilalena River. Tlie largettt Indian popu* 
lation, however, is in Uoyaca to tiie southeast of Bo- 
gota. A prominent lawyer returning (*) Bogota frtno 
an exile now ended hy tttc retirement of Reyes Inlrf 
us that tite Roman Cslholic Chtircli, aft far as lie knew, 
was doing nothing in Colombia for the Indiatu whcm 
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he estimated at 200,000, but that he knew it was 
working among the Indians of Ecuador, of whom he 
said there were 600,000. Of Ecuador the " States- 
man's Year Book " says that the bulk of the total 
population of 1,400,000 is Indian, that the inhabitants 
of pure European blood are few, those of mixed blood 
about 400,000 and the civilized Indians about 200,000. 
These Indians of Colombia and Ecuador do not speak 
the widely used Quichua tongue, but their own dialects. 
One who has lived among the Ecuador Indians 
writes of them : 

They are certainly sunken the lowest of all the inhabitants 
both mentally and morally, and I understand that it has been 
even acknowledged by Catholic writers that their condition 
is worse now than when they were first discovered and con- 
quered by the united representatives of the Spanish Church 
and state. If such is the case, we can safely say that there 
is no hope for the Indians from their present masters. It 
is true that some commendable efforts have been made by 
the present liberal government to better their condition in the 
matter of higher wages and protection against abuse, but to 
really elevate and educate them beyond the covers of the 
Catholic catechism, nothing has been done or can be done, 
except through the powerful mediunr of the Gospel of Christ. 
And to accomplish anything in this way, the upper classes 
must be touched at the same time, for the greater part of 
the wretchedness of the Indians is the result of the white 
man's attitude of mind toward them. The damage done 
them, equally through a false religion and through lordly 
oppression, has been of three centuries' duration, and mere 
legislative measures can never cure ills of such a confirmed 
nature. 1 

Summary. The following table gives the probable 
Indian population of South America. The estimates 
err, if at all, on the side of excess. 

^C. S. Detweiler, "Social Conditions in Ecuador," The Gospel Uee^ 
sage, November, 190Z. 
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Ptni 1.7U1.INX1 

Ecuador 1/300,000 

Colombia 3SQJO0O 

Estimates ot the total number of Indians in Sontb 
America given to us ranged from 3,000,000 to t5.ooo,- 
000, and of tlic Quichua Indians alone from 2,ooo,0f» 
to 6,000,000. The men who Ijad travelled most 
through interior South America were as a rule the 
most conservative in their estimates. One of these, 
Mr. Wenberg, formerly agent of the American Bible 
Society in Bolivia, who had travelled rhousands o£ 
miles in tlie heart of South America, told us he did 
not believe there were more than 5^00,000 Indians in 
Orazit, Argentina. X'araguay, Bolivia and Peru. Tbcre 
are at least seven missions workitig among (he Iiidiuiis, 
The most needy and uncafcd for sections ace the In- 
diana of the Amazon, the Aymaras of Bolivia, the 
Quichuas of BoUvia and Peru, and the tribes of Ecua- 
dor and Colombia. Tlierc arc savage* among these 
Jndian.4, but tliey arc not unapproachable. Tlie greai- 
er difficulties arc due to climate and the gcograpbica) 
inaccessibility of the people and to the nwral and spir- 
itual needs, but these arc precisely the reasons for our 
going 10 tlicm. The South .American Goverameuis 
Itave not sought I0 Ou mocli among tliem, and titc nih- 
ber trade and other enlcrprtse--- liavc dcapuiled ihcra. 
Gmcsonw storic!* arc told of their ex[>loiUtion in the 
rubber regions. Tlie Quicbtins and Avmnra^ arc more 
hopeful Ihao our North American Indians and ade- 
quate edlKUiODal and evangeUitic work among thera 
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would surely eflfect in a few generations greater im- 
provements than have been wrought among them by 
the agencies which have controlled them for the past 
four hundred years. 

The South American Indians on the Andean plateau 
are a patient, saddened, hopeless people. What the 
London Times says of the Peruvian Indians might be 
said in greater or less measure of all these peoples 
from Venezuela down through Bolivia: 

The Indians of Peru were never the fine fighters that the 
Araucanians were, with the wild love of liberty that led the 
warriors of that race to their greatest deeds; but they cer- 
tainly produced men of military genius in the days before the 
Conquest, men who were not mere fighters, but were great 
"organizers of victory," masters of strategy, and, in a word, 
scientific soldiers of the modem type. Essentially, however, 
they were a peace-loving people ; and so they have remained, 
patient, submissive as Chinese, docile, long-suffering as sheep. 
To remember their great and noble past, the governing 
instinct their rulers displayed, and their mighty civilization, 
and to see them now with their individuality crushed out as 
the result of their long years of slavery, and suffering a heavy 
death-rate, owing to acquired intemperance, to poverty, and 
to the insanitary conditions in which they live, is the saddest 
thing in South America.^ 

Perhaps, though, this is not the saddest thing. But 
the fact that there are yet sadder things shows how 
deep is the need and how strong is the appeal from 
this continent of long-neglected opportimity. 

>The Times, London, South American Supplement, August 3O9 1910^ 
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PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN SOUTH 
AMERICA 

The first effort of the Protestant Churches after 
the Reformation to engage in foreign missions was 
tliat of the Cliurch in Geneva to said the Gosjid to 
Brazil. A detailed account of tiiis effort is pven in 
the second chapter of Parkman's " Pioneers of France 
in the New World." The oiii^on lasted only a liltlc 
more than tun years, the Portuguese driving out the 
French in 1567 and destroying the hope of a Proich 
Protectant influence which might have given Brazil 
an entirely difTerent destiny. 

The next Protestant effort was by the Dutch, who 
invaded Brazil and opturvd Bahia in 1624 and who 
brouffht Dutch miuister>) with tlicin, altcgii^ as part of 
their purpose in invading South America the introduc- 
tion of a pure religion. Much of tlic r*digion which 
they broDRbt was as formal as that which they stiught 
lo dif-pUce, Itiit there were also wtcelleiit men nmo«(; 
thcra who publislicd good religious books in Portu- 
guese and Icanie*! Guarany. tlw iangitagc of the In- 
dians, and evangelized both tbcm and ihc negroes. 
But In 1^54 the Dutch witlitlrcw and left almost no 
traces behind 

A century later, in 1735, Hie MotavUn nu^sioQs 
were begun in British Gniana and three years bter in 
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Dutch Guiana, and in later years other missions were 
established in these possessions. But we are concerned 
in this study with Latin America, and its next Protest- 
ant missionary visitor was Henry Martyn, who, on his 
way to India in 1805, touched at Bahia long enough 
to ascend the battery overlooking the Bay of All 
Saints and to pray for the evangelization of the peo- 
ples of the lands about him. As he gazed upon the 
scene, he repeated the hymn: 

" O'er the gloomy hills of darkness 
Look, my soul, be still and gaze." 

Before resuming his voyage, he found opportunities 
to enter the monasteries, Vulgate in hand, and reason 
with the priests out of the Scriptures. 

As early as 1823, after the independence of the 
republics, missionaries were allowed to open schools 
in Buenos Aires, to conduct preaching services and 
to circulate Bibles. The work was soon given up. 
For some time, however, the circulation of the Bible 
was widely tolerated in the new states. In Bogota, a 
Bible Society was organized. The Secretary of State 
was its President and ecclesiastics were among its 
officers. In many places, the priests facilitated the 
circulation of the New Testament in Spanish and the 
Lancasterian schools using Scripture selections as 
reading lessons were established in Argentina, Mon- 
tevideo, Chile, Peru and Colombia, Guatemala and 
Mexico. It seemed for a time that the evangelical 
movement would permeate the Catholic Church and 
thus make possible the evangelization of these lands 
without the introduction of Protestantism.^ But the 
Roman Church soon rejected the reform. The schools 

^ See Brown, " Latin Ame ri ca/' i85-i9a. 
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TIic circulation of tlie Bible was forbidden and 

the Church set herself against tlic movement of free- 
dom and progress/ 

Tlie firsi enduring Protestant mission to Sotitli 
America began with the sacrifice of Capt. Allen Qar- 
diner who perished of starvation in September, 1851. 
in Spaniard Harbor, Tierra dd Fuego, in a caveni to 
which tlic searcliiiig party was directed by a hattd 
painted on the rucks with Psahn 62: 5-8 under it: 

" My soul, wait ttinu tmlf upon Gud; 
For my rxpcctation i« (rom Him, 
He unly » my rnck and my xalvation. 
He is my high tower; 1 shall tint he moved. 
WiUi God 14 my aalvollon and tny eloiy: 
The rack of my itrengtti and my refuge h in God, 
Tnist in Mtin al all timca yv psnide; 
Pour oul your heart before Him ; 
Cod ii s refuge for in." 

iGardiner had been instmmenta) in establisliinj; fn 
I the South American Missionary Society and Ws 
Mill gave its work a new inipulsc, as the hertitsm 
and devotion of his life have inspired workers at 
home and abroad in all Churches and in all landii.' It 
was of the rwwlts of the work which Gardiner began 
that CharleA EWwin s|)oke in his ofico quoted testi- 
mony to the value of Christian missions : " The suc- 
ixes of the Tierra del Fuego Mission is most won- 
' I an<l charms inc. as I always prophesied utter 
lure. It is 8 grand nieecss. I shall feci pruud if 
r committee think fit to elect m« an h*>norary mcm- 

■ of your Society.* 

BBiowh, "LaUn Anuria*." t«*-i«> 

HVauB^ " Fnm C>|m Rm In Pmm," Qi. 11 Mink mai Sitctla^ 

■ Sxtrj ■( CmanwidK Allm GuiliBti. ILK." 
"tbit SiBoca ul Cluioitio UbBlooa," 354-^15$. 
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Gardiner had made visits to Chile and Bolivia be- 
fore undertaking his last heroic mission to Tierra del 
Fuego and he had had experience also in Argentina 
and Patagonia. Every student of missions should 
study his bold and devoted career, in Marsh and Stir- 
ling's " The Story of Commander Allen Gardiner, 
R.N." or Young's " From Cape Horn to Panama." 

Captain Gardiner's mission to the Indians was in 
purely heathen territory and among the aborigines. 
The first permanent work in the Latin States was 
begun by Dr. Kalley, a pious Scotch physician who 
had worked in Madeira in 1842-1846 and came to Rio 
de Janeiro about 1855, where he built up an abiding 
evangelistic work in his own independent way. He 
had been preceded in Brazil by representatives of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States, to 
which belongs the honor of the first attempt to plant 
the Gospel in Brazil, in modern times. The Method- 
ist Mission began in 1836, but financial pressure of 
those times led to its abandonment in 1842. 

A temporary work had also been done in Rio in 
1851-1853 by the Rev. J. C. Fletcher, a Presbyterian 
minister who worked under the American and For- 
eign Christian Union and the Seamen's Friend So- 
ciety. The American and Foreign Christian Union 
beside this temporary work in Rio began the work 
in Chile, transferring it later to the Presbyterian 
Board. The Union some years ago ceased to carry on 
active missionary work. It has now only a nominal 
existence and all its assets have been funded for the 
benefit of the American Church in Paris. 

Dr. Kalley's work was independent. The first de- 
nominational work established in Brazil which has 
never been discontinued was the Presbyterian Mis- 
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[on in Brazil founded by the Rev. A. G- Stmonton 
]8s9. Mr. Simonton reported as follows the coq- 
itions which he found prevailing: 

a my tnind. the mott nstnnUfaing feature of the religious 
1 of Brazil is its alnvuiit total lack of all rtligion. 
E I ftm oiislakci), Brazil ii singular in Oun rciipett, even 
Mg the most tliorouffUy Roman Catholic natluns. Not 
' bag religion (l«gmcrated from bdng a tbitift nf cna> 
ioo to a mcTC babJi, but it has become a habit Ui pay wi 
3 jt!> outward forms. The number of chuich-goeri 
/ amall. Confession is falling into disuse. Pritsts arc 
Bsolute, and not onfrciiueiitly ncuffers. A pure and nntver^ 
il indifFercncc seems to teign. Tlic extremity of (be Pnpe 
t produced no pubUc prayerji, and Gnribaldi ami Cavuur 
t hctoti. Il is said that no pcopk can be without a rdij- 
if ■;o, few nuliuux can be much more destittite than 
it. There art special occasions, however, which thow 
hi-- would he greatly deceived who itnagicicd that their 
JBligion is like that which h found in Protestant countrioa. 
' t limes tbey become religious. One uf tbeae titaci la tbe 
r of ticaih. Tlien the prio$t i* sure of cmployntflit SDil 
ConfeMion. abidulion, the »acramcnt, ami tixlcemc mic- 
n are the iourc«s of |rv»t in that hour when all mco would 
e rtJigioiu if they could.' 

The Presbyterian Missioa in BrazU * was foUawed 
by tbc mission of the Episcr^ial Qiurch of the United 
States, I>egim in i860 but alwindoned after a few years 
and rccetablislicd in 1889; next hy the mission of 
tile Southern Presbyterian OiikoJi in 1869, tlieo by 
ibe mission of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Sunt]), 
1876' aiid by the Southern Baptin Mission in 

I Pcrmaniait missionary woik was begun in Argco- 

' ' Suutl; AlDiriuiii liUHltia*i~ i. 

'See "lUi!iirD«] SktUhts ol Pial>noln UiMioM." 

*]aka, "tludtooli vl MMliudIa MlMlran" 
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tina and Uruguay by the Methcxiist Episcopal Church 
a few years later than the permanent work in Brazil, 
but its permanence was rudely shaken at times in 
the early years. The first Protestant worship in the 
city of Buenos Aires was held by James Thomson 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society in 1820, 
nine persons being present at the service in a private 
house. The meetings thus begun were continued by 
a Methodist layman and then taken up by some Pres- 
b)rterian workers, but the latter were withdrawn in 
1836 and until recent years the field was cared for 
only by the Methodists. The story of the woric is 
told in Reid's " Missions and Missionary Society of 
the M. E. Church," Vol. I, Part IV. 

Next to Brazil and the republics of the Rio de la 
Plata, Colombia is the oldest Protestant mission field 
in South America. The Rev. H. B. Pratt, who is still 
living, was sent to Bogota by the Presbyterian Church 
in 1856. "At that time the government interposed 
no hindrances; but the swarming priests were prodi- 
gal of impediments, and the ignorance of the masses 
greatly retarded the circulation of the truth through 
the press. ' He found among the youth and the men 
no love for the Church, but a widespread deism; 
he found a low standard of morality everywhere 
prevalent, the utter absence of spiritual life, and a 
resting only in outward ceremonials for an inward 
preparation for the life to come.' " ^ 

Without detailing the history of the establish- 
ment of missions in each South American land, it 
will suffice to summarize the last statistical state- 
ment (1911) regarding the work in South America, 

^"Historical Sketch of the Missions in Soutii America,** 39i Sixth 
Edition, Revised. 
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On« of the most hiterciting' single pieces of mis- 

!:«ioi]ary work to be found in Soutti America is ttie 

fntcrprise in Ruenos Aires herelofore known as the 

" Argentine- Evangelical Schools." 

These achooLs are day schools ior poor children, 

jTK^un in j8q8 by the Rev. William C. Morris, who 

" . cooncclcd witli tbe South American Mivsioflary 

ftSoctcty of England. There are now over S.000 diil- 

idrcn taught in these schools and ilie work is aJive 

l^lh the intense, energetic, practical spirit 01 Mr. 

. Nu one caii see tliese ^eat throngs of chil- 

I'dnen, ordcrt)-, well taught, reading the Kaw Tcsta- 

Htnent us one of their text-liook^. iiispiret) wttTt (he 

3iHe of duty to God and to their country, prepared 

ipraclicuny for life by indtistrtal training, without tictng 

mpliftiuj by the sight. It ts a wonderful work and 

>1)ow& what can be accomplished by one man of faith 

and indomitable energy and fearless ohedience to the 

caH of God. The achooU are largely supported by 
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gifts in Argentina, but the work is an enormous bur- 
den for one man. They enjoy now the favor of the 
Argentine Government, which gave them a subsidy 
in 1907 of $48,000 Argentine money. The municipal- 
ity of the city of Buenos Aires gave them $5,000 
Argentine money. The effect of this work has been 
to set both a moral and pedagogical standard for gov- 
ernment schools as mission schools ought to do, and 
also to quicken the Roman Catholic Church to take 
up work which it had utterly neglected until this ex- 
ample was set before it. 

The President of the Republic has expressed his 
sincere sympathy with the work that is being carried 
on in these schools, and they have no warmer friends 
than are to be found in the Argentine National Con- 
gress. They have had great opposition to overcome, 
however, which still wars against them on the part of 
the Roman Church in the Argentine. 

One of the best known Protestant Mission schools 
in South America is the Mackenzie College at Sao 
Paulo. The College was incorporated by the Board 
of Regents of the University of the State of New 
York in July, 1890. The purpose which the trustees 
had in view in seeking incorporation in this country 
was to extend and perpetuate the type of Christian 
education commenced by the Presbyterian Mission 
in 1870. The mission school had grown into a com- 
plete graded system of primary, intermediate, gram- 
mar and high school instruction with more than 500 
pupils of both sexes, having a Normal class for train- 
ing its own teachers, a manual training shop under 
skilled direction — ^the first one in Brazil — ^and a kin- 
dergarten, also the first one in Brazil. It was patron- 
ized by all classes and had more applicants than 
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places. Out of it had come, largely, Hie reorgantia- 
tion of (h« public schools on the American model 
The College now lias engineering, conimercial and 
arts courses and the total cnrullmcnt for 1910 in sll 
departments of ttie College and subordinate schools 
was 8^7. 

The Protestant missions in Brazil liave been the 
most successful and fruitful missions in South Amer- 
ica. There are now not less lliau 28,903 ProtcBtant 
communicants in Brazil. Before the great and critt* 
cal demands of the present ho«ir there is no greater 
need in South America than the need of unity and 
zeal in diese strong Hraxilian clmrches. As one of 
the ablest Christian leaders of the country says : '* The 
liberal stream of ofiinion is growing r3[»dly agunst 
the Roman clericalism which, from every side, in- 
vades our country. Very soon Ihe religious questitjn 
wiD be put seriously to our coimtrymcn. It is necct- 
sary that the evangelical churches be prepared, by 
brotherly love and broad evangelical views, in order 
not to repulite tlits approacliing tide." This is but 
part of the larger problem which confront* the 
Qturches iu Bnuil — the problem of a vivification of 
the i:burch life and a fresh kindling of the fires of 
her devotion and service in a time of peculiar need 
and opportunity. '* 1 beg you to arouse your coimtry 
to cotne to otir help," one of tlie leading men tn 
wtstem Parana said to us in the little hotel at Im- 
hituve. He is the largest landholder in the v/ax of 
this state, and a Irec thinker, but a lover of his coun- 
try. " 1 dread, in the inorrcst of our nation, the as- 
sault which Jesuitism t.^ making upon it." Will the 
churches here and in Brazil meet the situation? " I 
am cottftdent," write) unc of tbc younger leaders of lbs 
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Church in a letter, " that this problem will be soon 
solved, on broad lines, and that our ministry will 
hold its own in this country, which is developing in 
a wonderful way. Otherwise, with the strong policy 
of the Roman Catholic Church and the materializa- 
tion of the public mind by the facilities of money 
making and the industrial evolution of our country 
we will lose our day, as we have lost it in France and 
in Spain during the last decades of the Reformation." 

In Chile there is now not a resident foreign mis- 
sionary in the five central provinces of O'Higgins, 
Calchagua, Curico, Talca and Linares with a popula- 
tion of 692,000. There are a few Chilean preachers, 
not more than three or four, but not a missionary. 

In Peru there are all told less than fifty mission- 
aries, including wives and teachers, for a population 
of 3,500,000, as great as that of the states of Texas 
and Rhode Island with an area nearly three times 
that of the state of Texas. In northern Peru no one 
is at work. There are populous villages here in fer- 
tile valleys where there would be unlimited oppor- 
tunities for work. And all this section is some day to 
have a great development. The best cotton and 
coffee are raised here, cotton which is exported to 
the United States as well as Europe and coffee which 
rivals Brazil's. No country in South America seems 
likely to be more favorably affected than Peru by 
the Panama canal. The commercial interests of 
Americans in its railways, in the great copper smelter 
in Cerro de Pasco, in rubber, make our investment 
in the interest of evangelization and education pitiful. 
Our disproportion will surely return upon us again 
in ways for which we shall not have prepared. 

The great need of South America is not more 
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independent missionaries or mission agencies but a 
great strengthening of the wotk of tlic missions witb 
strong Churdt constiiuencics behind them, which will 
do permanent and solid work. 

But all lhi« work in l^tin Antcnca is disapproved 
oa the ground that it is for Christian people, that we 
are invadir^ territory already occupied by a sister 
Church. As wc have already seen the Protestant 
niissiuris tti Sonth America are among nominally 
Christian people and we have examined liie rcli^ous 
conditions amor^ ihcEe people which forbid our leav- 
ing the field to the agency which has been in control 
of it But il will be well now, in dosing, squarely to 
face the cpicstioa of Uic legitiaiacy of foreign aiission 
work among the nominal ClirinIJans of South America. 
It is not, however, a new question. It is as old as the 
Refortnaticin. And in modem nu^sions it was a mare 
livtag [fucstioG seventy-five years ago titan it is lOKlay. 
The American missions to the Neatorian and Anne- 
nian peoples in the andent Syrian and Gregorian 
Charches, to the Greeks in Turkey and to the Copts 
m Egypt, and the effort to meet the dire needs of 
Soutli America, which was renouncing both Spain 
and Rome and religion, nused lliis issue then as viv- 
idly as it can be raised to-day. The objection then 
and now rests upon two assnmptions, fir^ii. that thes« 
nominal Christians are Christian and do not need 
missionary tvori; in their behalf, and second, that 
foreign misiion work amooj; ibcm is simple prcwJy- 
tixing and thcrefon: [llt^gitimaie and unworthy. 

The story of tlic American missions to the Oriental 
Qinrdicit i* a fascinating and suggestive story and 
there are many lessons lo be (earned from it (l) 
The Roman Oitholic Churdi, which objects to our 
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foreign missions in Latin America, does so on prin- 
ciples which it rejects in its dealings with these Orien- 
tal Churches. It has for years carried on foreign 
missions among them with a view to absorbing them 
in the Roman Catholic Church. In going to these 
Churches we have done just what the Roman Catholic 
Church has done. In some cases, as among the Nes- 
torians in Persia, our missions were first, followed 
afterwards by the Roman Catholics. (2) The condi- 
tions of these Churches demanded help from Chris- 
tendom. They were illiterate. Their worship often 
was in dead languages. Their polity was tyrannical. 
Their religion was a travesty of Christianity. They 
were an insuperable obstacle to the evangelization of 
the Mohammedans. To have neglected them in the 
name of an ecclesiastical theory would have been a 
shame and reproach which the Christian spirit of the 
American Churches refused to bear. (3) The pur- 
pose of our missions to these Churches was not 
proselytism but spiritual vivification. The first mis- 
sions to the Nestorians in Persia were instructed to 
have as their object in establishing this mission: " (a) 
To convince the people that they came among them 
with no design to take away their religious privileges 
nor to subject them to any foreign ecclesiastical 
power; (b) To enable the Nestorian Church, through 
the grace of Gk)d, to exert a commanding influence in 
the spiritual regeneration of Asia." The purpose in 
Turkey among the Armenians was the same. The 
separate Evangelical churches grew up in spite of the 
influence of the missions. The old bottles would not 
accept the new wine. The Gregorian Church ex- 
communicated the men who embraced the new life 
which was in reality only the restoration of the old. 
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I in Persia, rightly or wrongly, the evangelical 

doncnt moved aw»y from what wu dead and en- 
slaving and seemed iocaiiablc of a spiritual rcfor- 
n. 

I our concern now Is with I-itin America and 
urish to ask and answer four qiKstJons* i. Arc 
r mis$ioR5 in Latin American laiirJA V^tiniatc and 
wssary? 2. If so. tan they be conducted willioot 
encountering Ihe antagonism of the Soman CathoUo") 
Church in Latin America and in the United States? * 
3. If not, what course are we to pursue? 4. U 
we are to go forward willi the missions bow arc we 
to get (or (hem that interest and support at home 
to which they arc entitled, not less tbaji our missions 
in Asia and Africa? 

I. Arc our tnissions in Latin American lands Icgiti* 
male and necessary? The evidence alrirady presented 
in these studies is eufBcicnt amwcr. It will eufSce 
here simply to summarize what has been already set 
forth in detail. 

(t) The moral condition of the South American 
countries warrant.'^ and demands the presence of any 
form of rclifpon which will war against sin and briof 
ratn the power of righlccius life. 

(a) The Proleslant missionary enterprise with ita 
stimulus to education and its appeal to the rational 
na ture of man is required by the intellectual needs 
f South America. 

}i3) Protestant missions are justified in South 
feerica In order to give the Bible to tlie people. 
Jfii) Protestant missions arc Justified and de- 
rided in South America by the cliaractcr of the 
1 Cathoh'c priesthood, 
lis) Protestant missions in South America are jus- 
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tified because the Roman Catholic Qiurch has not 
given the people Christianity. 

(6) Protestant missions are justified in South 
America because the South American Roman Catho- 
lic Church is at the same time so strong and so 
weak. 

But these considerations are far from exhausting 
what is to be said in answer to the objection that our 
Protestant work in Latin America is an "intrusion 
upon territory already occupied and fully covered by 
another branch of the Christian Church;" that this 
other branch of the Church is a " true Church, exert- 
ing a beneficial influence and much better adapted than 
the Protestant Churches to meeting the needs of ro- 
mantic and emotional people like the Latin Americans, 
who are deeply devoted to their Church, and who can 
only be either perplexed or angered by Protestant in- 
vasion." These opinions are shared by many good 
people who know devout Christian Catholics in the 
United States, and not unnaturally assume that the 
Catholic Church is everywhere what they believe it to 
be here. A candid examination of these objections 
will show their invalidity and the adequate warrant 
of Protestant missions in Latin America. 

I. They have not intruded. " Every important 
movement of Protestantism in these countries has had 
its origin in the response to a call coming from these 
countries themselves and from the native peqple. 
Everywhere are to be found those who long for bet- 
ter things and who have sent out their cry into the 
Christian world until it has been heard and heeded." ' 
In 1882, President Barrios of Guatemala urged the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions to send a 

^"Protestant Missions in South America*" 1x3. 
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iSlrmary to Gttntenuk and offered to pay bis ex- 
penscs to the field. When General Sartniento was 
elected President of the Argentine "one of the first 
th'iDgs he did was to kivc Dr. William GoodfeUow, 
an American [Methodist] Missionary returning to the 
United States, a commission to send out a number of 
educated wyjiien to establish normal schools in Argen- 
tina.*'* In 1884 President Roca of Argentina at a 
Protestant anniversary celebration in Elncnos Aires, 
praUcd the misaioiiarics, sayiiyy that to their influence 
he attributed much of the progress of the republic and 
urged them to enlarge their field and increase (heir 
zeal, Sucli evidence might be multiplied — from tlie 
side of the people as well as from their rulers. Much 
of the work of the missions waH original and ^onta- 
neows, the missionaries being invited by pcojilc who 
had already broken from Rome, to come and give 
them further guidance and instnictton. There h, iif 
course, the most hitter oppoaition from the Church. 
The " Dcfensa Calolica," published in Mexico, de- 
clared plainly in 18S7, " In the Lunl's service and for 
love of Him, we must, i( need he, ofFcnd men; wo 
must if need be, wound and kill them. Such actions 
arc \-irtuous and can be performed in the name of 
Catholic Charity."* And where the govemtnent i» 
imdcr the control of the Church, there is vexations 
political hindrance of mlwioiis.' Thoic whn say that 
Latin America dc<5 not want Protestant missions 
Itavc only thii grfMuid for their statement, namely, (he 
Roman Church dois not want ihein. That tiiL*y arc 
not regarded by tlic people as an intniEion ii ihown by 

■ " PtvlalMt UImUoi bi iuKib Ancfha." iiv, 

'*llrii*D> ** I.4lin Aintrt^" it!. 

JRcnrt <a IlmniaBtail Cndtnasfl, tf«« Yuli, i«ov. Vol t, 4TT- 
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the fact that the constitutions of almost all the re- 
publics have been amended, in spite of the opposition 
of the Church, to allow freedom of religion and to 
secure the rights of those who hold and propagate 
other forms of faith than the Roman. 

2. The territory is not already occupied and fully 
covered by the Roman Catholic Church. There are, 
as we have seen, about 5,000,000 Indians in South 
America, of whom about 3,000,000 are Quichua- 
speaking. While claiming them as its children the 
Roman Church in South America is doing almost 
nothing for them. And for many of the other peoples, 
it does next to nothing. If it furnishes them with 
occasional worship and confessional, it yet leaves 
most of them utterly ignorant, providing no adequate 
schools, nor literature, nor vital inspiration. Even 
where it displays itself most, the work of enlighten- 
ment and purification, without which nations cannot 
live, is not done. Protestant schools are crowded 
everywhere and might be multiplied indefinitely, and 
be in large measure or entirely self-supporting. If the 
Roman Church were doing what needs to be done, 
there would be no such educational demand as to-day 
appeals to every Protestant mission. 

3. As we have seen, the South American people 
cannot be left to the sole influence and example of the 
Roman Church as it is in South America. Some fresh 
testimony will confirm the facts which we have already 
faced. "The ceremony of marriage," Mr. Curtis 
wrote of Ecuador, " is not observed to any great ex- 
tent, for the expense of matrimony is too heavy for the 
common people to think of paying it For this, the 
Catholic Church is responsible, and to it can be traced 
the cause of the illegitimacy of more than half of the 
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popalation." ' Dr. Elacltford. who lived few twenty- 
six years in Brazil tells u:^ plainly what he saw there. 

RomanUm wns inlitTittil by BrttH (fwm ihe moiber-own- 
Iry. ll hm hddalmoit undiiputr^ swjy iheic lot u«et llim 
renturiefi. It U but fait, Uicteforr. to inter tbat th« vyttem 
llu hrouKbl forth its Icgitimslc fmlis in ilial gttU and buu- 
lifal l^d 

Aside from thf fearful comiptions in inonb which the 
«r»tem (verywtiere eiiKenderi. aod wliidi «JU not bear recital 
licre, 1 few nf lit. ilitc results maj' lir mcniiiini*!, u (uUows: 
Tbr laott iIcb^iMng isnoraiicc and supenlttion pemde the 
rnindt of ihf mnsHrs. Tlir rrtiaiouD sentiment In nmi). If not 
ntirtDri'd and directed hy the troth* of Divine RerrlalioD, 
will be overran hy Ihr moflt dcgr.irting nnil ridienhms ni|>er- 
sdtions. Rome ertrywliere seeks witli )vak>ii« care to lilde 
ibe Word "f Cod from the peoplr. The result lniend»d fa 
secured: that abiectiufi ai spirit and 9U|>eritiliouk taitll, which 
engender (inaiicinn and render the fgnoninl the rcadj tiioli 
of ptTtttcmll- 

On ihc other bnnd, the Intelligent, educated and (hinldog 
claMes are ilrivrn lulu ttnlx'lief und hidilTrTmcC' It la id In 
nratlL The unlctltml dosaes are groitly auiicT«tilloiu and 
idolatrous. A» a B^n<TraI ihinK. tniclllsvflt men who have any 
chum nr make any jireienirlnnt to »hicalion, do not bcMtaW 
tii dcLlart tlifir dishelirf In many, if n-Jl all, of the dodrinaa 
of chc relipon they have bc«n lauglil. If any audi prufesa 
« full tuflcf in their system, their timrrilr i* at oocv que*- 
licned, i'hU U the natural and Inevitable mttlL ... In auch 
cases mm, wlihonl a knowledge of the tmthi of tlic Bible, 
nninrally seek refu^ hi rationalism and lofidctlly, and ool ft 
low are driven into absnline aihoiim. 



Popery bos. huwev 
ft in genentl very li-^1 
sttth. If ll»e Pope ■- 
thnnlrf aerer aftain 1 
encc In the K^eiil m.n 
liciMia Mkt. 



■ Ir-I 



•tt tn BnuiL There 
i^i'mith ayttem » 
ruw imd hit p1m« 
very little differ* 
) lit at ibrir re- 
concerned. Tlw 



prifaiB are in general, Ignoram and imtnorni, and frequently 

andcioaa mil ocacUux, and, oi a mnaeqtitnce, are, hi mo^l 

" CivUal* at Smlb Aaaric*." joB. 
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parts, heartily despised. For a number of years past their 
influence has been rapidly waning in the more intelligent com- 
munities and amongst the better classes. . . . 

The fruits of Romanism are seen not only in the moral 
debasement, but in the backward state of mental and social 
culture and of material progress. The superiority of Protest- 
ant nations in these respects does not result from the differ- 
ence of race, but from the difference in their religion; it is 
the effect of the power of the truth of God's Word on the 
intellects and hearts of men, and its consequent bearing and 
influence on their conduct and social institutions. 

Millions of souls in Brazil are in as urgent need of the 
Gospel as are the pagans of China, India, or Africa; and 
are in an extraordinary degree prepared to receive it; yea, 
more, are urgently beseeching that it may be sent to them.^ 

And Mrs. T. S. Pond writes of what she saw in her 
life in Colombia: 

In Barranquilla the people are not bigoted as in Bogota and 
other interior towns, but atheism, indifference, and super- 
stition are harder to overcome. I have been asked, " Is not 
the Catholic religion good enough for those people ? " The 
truth is, they are not acknowledged as Catholics by those 
Catholics who come from Europe and the States. They say, 
" These people are not Catholics." . . . The priests are vile 
men, and known to be so. One who died in Barranquilla, 
some years ago, left bequests to fifty children whom he ac- 
knowledged as his own. Grown men and women, now, they 
go by his name. I have heard of churches in the country 
being used as places for cockfights, in which priests, as well 
as people, delight. The religion of priests and people con- 
sists in shows and ceremonies, and those who take part in 
the processions of Good Friday and Easter are assured of 
forgiveness for all the sins committed during the year, and 
lay up for themselves merit, especially if they can bear some 
weight of the heavy platform on which is carried the image 
of Christ 

Is such a Church to be left in possession of the re- 
ligious, moral and social interests, yes, and of the in- 

1 " Sketch of the Brazil Mission," 4* 5- 
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tellMttial and political interests also, inseparably k- 
iatcd with tbe*e, of 40,000.000 of o*ir felfow crea- 
Thff people who have aa re}t)j:)on may answer 
s (luestion atHimativvl)', but no one wiU do so who 
i the human heart or human hUiory. As the 
aident of the Presbyterian Board of Pordga 
IS, the Rev. George Alexander, DJ)., upon 
lumjng from a visit to Brazil in the stimmcr of 
:, said in his report to the Board : 

I every disposition to tbuA as favoralily os possitile 
e Roman Catholic Church, 1 ant pcrRiBtIe<l tint iltr mb- 
tmrits do not exaxxtraic the balttal influence oC lluit Ijiw 
K Tdigion whicfa Rnine ha* fcivea Latin .AoiericB. Her lioc- 
ii- and tlisciplinr bavc esppei) the fimndallnii of virile ehar~ 
, fettered intellect iind confidence and ait«Tt; (ailrd tn 
c iininorahly and rice. Sho may •veo bt colleU llw 
ma u[ vice. Sln' shares with ihc State, the rtipoo.-tiWUtj' 
. r a Inttety qwtcm pervaiivc. obtnam and htilcootly de- 
jsralixiiie. Tlu testalt of the duin-h are In many caset 
~i orgicK, and the clergy tbeoueiva arc ui generally de> 
■d that Ibrj- lud ihe wuilc »( their ll'idu bi tJie waya 
n and provoke the more intelligent and moral 10 tWthe- 
e In Ihe dirine orifin of ChriilunJtv and n'cn in ibc ex- 
e at GoiL Tlkig b no libel uiion tbe priettbood. btit a 
nrti[ aliundancl; cQCinmicd by Cailioiie atiihoritics. 
1: prievlhuud of Braiil it only to a very limifnl extent 
liiltan. It b recruJied almou exdusiTely from abtoad and 
) the leait desirable elenenu. . . . MiMt of the»e reeem 
foitations arc rHnm fram ibc Phltippinn iir memtien of 
I banUbed frum France; on bifmiuTi v.'M.;ti dLTi not 
to raise the rantal lone nf the ch- ' ■ ' f 

are men nt VitrJi: i.-H(iacily. . . . Ai 
t tbat the immismiun of ecdeiU 
WlWHtle* u( the people who arc omti 1 

raretipi bifiucnec . . . 

The nmal fniit> of surii a debated form nt Chrifttanlly 
an poinfnilj manifctt. TIk intelUgenM of Drxdl I* in molt 
acainn lb* Chnrcb. Educated men for ih» m<i« pan adopt 
Ihe phQiMOpby of poaitivitm, and Ibnic tvhose spiritual crav> 
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ings will not be satisfied with such a creed eagerly accepted 
the teachings of spiritualism. . . . 

The most influential man in South America in an interview 
which I had with him on the day of my sailing from Rio, 
said, ** It is sad, sad to see my people so miserable when they 
might be so happy. Their ills, physical and moral, spring 
from a common source, lack of religion. They call them- 
selves Catholics, but the heathen are scarcely less Christian. 
The progress of the Anglo-Saxon race is due to their religion. 
Our people have left the firm foundation and are trying to 
build their fabric in the air. Two weeks ago, I had a call 
in this office from Julio Maria, a Catholic priest of great 
learning and eloquence, who has been traversing Brazil from 
north to south, preaching and holding conferences. He said 
to me, 'The moral and religious condition of this people is 
unspeakable, almost remediless. I see but a single ray of 
hope and as a Catholic priest I am ashamed to say where I 
see it.' I expect him to tell me, that he finds it in some 
Protestant mission." 



4. Even if the Roman Catholic Church in South 
America were better than it is, Protestant Missions 
engaged in founding Protestant Churches would be 
needed to do for the Roman Church just what the 
Protestant Church does for it in the United States. 
Without the check of powerful evangelicalism round 
about it, the Roman Church tends to become every- 
where just what Dr. Blackford has described. With 
a strong Protestant environment, it is purged of 
grosser superstition and saved from the base conse- 
quences of its own self-development. Already in 
Mexico, the influence of Protestantism begins to be 
felt in counter reforming movements in the Roman 
Church and that will be the course of aflFairs all over 
Latin America, The Protestant Churches will not ab- 
sorb the Roman Catholic Church* They will in a 
measure purify it. 



I The R< 

i OCtd* the 
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The Roman Catholic Churdi in South America 
needs the Protestant misi^iiniary movtanrnt Tlicre U 
good in that Church in South America. There are 
good men and wo?nen in it. In spite o£ the falsehoods 
and vicious dements in Jl, there U truth also. Thai 
the good in it may triumph over the evil, there is need 
of exicmai .itimulua and piiriticalion. The presence 
of Protestant missions alone will lead the Church into 
» sdf cleansing and introduce the forces, or supptirt 
whatever inner forces there may already be, which 
may correct and vivify it. There arc some who think 
that the South American religious system is simply to 
he swept away, that it canttot be reformed, but ilicre it 
anotlicr view open to us, sod that is that against what- 
ever odds and with whatever deep cutting cxdnioni 
the good may be strenstiiencd and enabled to diminate 
the evil. Already Protestant missions have wrou^it 
great changes. They have altered the astensible atti- 
tuilc of the Church toward the Bible. They have been 
among the influences which have secural a very fair 
tcxt-boolc of Sacred History in the public scltools in 
Chile. They have elevated the standard of rducatioa 
in tbc schools conducted by the Roman Catholic 
Chnrch and have greatly stimulated the Church in its 
establishment of schools. " His praiseworthy efforts," 
says the ex-Minister of Justice and Public Instruction 
in the ^Vrgentine, Dr. Fedcrieo Pinedo, uf Mr. Aforria, 
tl«: founder of the Argentine Evangelical Schoot«, 
" have had the virtue of awakening the Calh'rtic*, who. 
not to be ieft behind, have aUo fiiuodei) numerous 
•dioob, so that in ever}' way the mu4t nvcdy children 
being bcnefiied." They havf .itcadily widene<) tlie 
of freedom and hedged in tlie Church more 
and more to a true Church ideaL To restrain or abate 
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the forces which have done all this is not an act of 
true friendship toward the Roman Catholic Church. 
It is a betrayal of her best interests and her best men 
and women who need all the help that can be sent 
from without to meet the need of South America and 
to purge its chief institution. 

In this view the attitude of Protestant Missions to 
the Roman Catholic Church in South America ought 
to be an attitude of true discrimination and intelligent 
helpfulness and positive service. We should not at- 
tack its doctrine or its priesthood. We must know the 
grounds on which we are in South America, but the 
grounds of our presence there are not to be made the 
substance of our preaching. We are there to preach 
Christ, not to denounce those who do not preach Him, 
We ought not to engage in polemics. The work in 
South America which has really succeeded has not 
used the method of warfare against the South Amer- 
ican system. It has lovingly and patiently carried to 
men a true gospel of forgiveness and salvation. It is 
hard to restrain the converts from attacking evils 
which they know so well and have come so to abhor, 
but all such tactics confuse the issue and entangle our 
religious enterprise with political and intellectual lib- 
eralism. Masonry, free thought, and mere anti-clerical- 
ism, so that we are put in a false position and misrep- 
resent our own mission. We ought also to cultivate 
closer relations and acquaintanceship with priests and 
with Roman Catholics who are ardently devoted to 
their Church. This will be good for us. We shall be 
able to work more intelligently. We can explain our 
own purposes and perhaps foster a more tolerant and 
Christian spirit, and we may find men and women who 
are themselves eager to see the Church what it ought 
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to be. It is surely not wrong for us to cherish Ibe 
Wca] of reform of what is partly good as well as dc- 
stnicttoD of what is wholly evil. 

The difficulty, however, it imisl be honestly slated 
is not on this aide. The (llhurclj does not wani to be 
refonned. Tlic Soutli American system is impcrloua 
and self-satisfied. It views Protestantism as perni- 
cious and inlolcrablc. It proceeds upon the prindple 
of absolute cxcSusivisni set forth in the reply of C. 
Cardinal Patrizi, dated at Rome, September i6, 1864, 
to ilic Roniaji Catholic Bishops in England as to the 
judgment of tlic Inquisition on the subject of the 
membersliip of Catholics in the " Associatioo fnr the 
Promotion of tlie Unity of Clmstendom," made up of 
both Anglicans and Roman Catholics and other 
Omstians. 

The prioclplt upoa which H rati ia nne that m-^ntirom 

^ ibe Divine Constitution nf the CImtch. Fof it b (icrraded 

I'fcy ^ll^ idea thst the true Church of Jesui CliHu cuniiirts 

I piartly of the Rumon Church sprcai] al)n»d and prap^gated 

throughout thr world, partly »l the Pliottan Sdiiun uiid the 

Anglican hurt^ a* h.iving equally wiih the Roman Oinrch 

one Lrrd, one faith &ni] otic bRpli-;ni The Catholic Oniteb 

offert prayers to Almi^ty God and urBes the toithfoJ in 

Christ (0 pray, dut all wlia have left the hiily Ruitinii Cliurch 

out of wbidi is nu mlvatiun, may atijace their crruriv naO be 

bruuKhl to the true fdlh and iho peax-r of that Church. lUf 

that all tn^n ma]' by Goifx merciful aid. strain tn a Imawl- 

, tdee of the truUi, But that t)ic ratthful in ChriM Mxi tliiU 

ibotild pray for Ouiulaii unity under iJw direc- 

ion of h«-«Jc» aod, worte wfll, accntdinE 10 an imtiiDlion 

tthinl aod tnfectjul b>' heresy In a lilBh itrjfrpe, can no way 

« tOlenieiL . . . Catholic* who Iciti thii Society urc giving 

both to Calhotici and tton-Catholie* tin o^cation of ipjrliual 

ruin . - Tht mott arxiotn care then ii Id be excrcLii!(), iha( 

] CAlliolics may be tlcluiled eillirr by appearance nf (tiety 

I Join w in any way /a»or the 
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Society in question or any similar one; that they may not be 
carried away by a delusive yearning for such newfangled 
Christian Unity, into a fall from that perfect unity which 
by a wonderful gift of Divine Grace stands on the firm 
foundation of Peter.^ 

It has been the priests in South America who burned 
the Bibles, the priests who instigated the mobs, the 
priests who have taught that Protestants are teachers 
of unholy doctrines and exiles from the Kingdom of 
Heaven. To quote from Canon Saavedra's ofl&dal 
South American Catechism : 

Q. Why do you say that the doctrines which the Protest- 
ants teach are not holy? 

A. Because they say that faith alone is sufficient to save 
one, even when there are no good works ; they counsel a per- 
son to sin as much as possible to make salvation the more 
sure ; they say that good works are the rather a hindrance to 
entering heaven; they abolish the sacrifice of the mass and 
the sacrament of penance; they put away fasting and the 
mortification of the body, and advise that the legitimate au- 
thority be not obeyed. 

Q. Is it not a false teaching of our religion that outside 
of the Catholic Church there is no salvation? 

Ai Nothing is more reasonable than this principle. 

But this attitude of the South American religious 
system only reveals the more clearly its need of the 
presence of the evangelical Church. What the Roman 
Catholic Church is in the United States as compared 
with what it is in South America, the two Churches 
not being recognizable as the same Church, so that 
American Roman Catholics who come down to South 
America, say " This is not my religion at all," shows 
the need in South America of just those influences 

^Official Roman Catholic translation, quoted In Walsh, "Secret 
History of the Oxford Movement." 
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which in North America have formed the greatesl 
blcS3ing of the Church, a vastly greater blessing than 
her cciiiiiection witli Uie Papal Sec. 

5, The ProtcBtant movcrneiit is not a men: pros* 
elytism. It ip not that at all. It is a powerful edu- 
cational and moral propaganda, teacliing freedom 
and purity. It is also a powerful evaiigelititic ugency, 
aiming at tlie ctmvcrston to Cbristiani^ of people, 
who, whatever Uieir ecclesiaslica! relations, arc often 
only adherents of a rcfmcd heathenism. The pur- 
poses of the missions are not destructive polonies. 
They aim at the spirilualiKation of the dead n^gion 
which has cumbered these nations and would keep 
theiij from light and progress. W« would be hzppy 
if tills could he acoompUshcd by general reformation 
within (he Church, but falling that, we must .strive 
to accomplish it by winning men one by one to a true 
and reasonable and eiiliglitening faith. 

Xo one knows the Soutli American conditions bet- 
ter or views them with a broader outlootc than the 
Rev, J. W- Fleming, D-D., for many years minister 
of the Scotch Presbyterian Church in Buenos Aires, a 
strong church of Scotch and English residents. For 
years this church confined its work to tlie colonists 
but it has now at last been constrained to take up 
Spanisli work also for two reasons. Dr. Fleming 
says: 

In tlie first place, we hsvc in our faands the prieclfia toes- 
otge o! tlir Gt»iiel, and wiiiioul in any mj daifittg Iht 
(rue and >!tal Chriillanhy of iiuiubers cf Romin Catholics 
we bi-lleve tlial tberc ore nil] ({reatcr numher* who are in 
isnorancc of wlmt teal ChriiiUnity is. Th:r arc not onlj* 
bad ChrlMluu, tbcy arc bad Rumaa C&lbollcs. It if alto- 
Bcthcr at> error to ay ibai wc are Kckiiqt In proaclytite 
tfaeso pooiile. When we uek lo auke tbim Pmtcstaui ve 
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are winning them from heathenism or the next thing to it, 
and giving them for the first time in their lives a real knowl- 
edge of Christianity. It is a clear duty to take up such work ; 
we have received the Gift and we are botmd to pass it on. 
All the world is to be won for Christ, and surely our first 
duty is to begin with that portion of the world which does 
not know the unsearchable riches of Christ and which at the 
same time lies at our own doors.^ 

6, The needs of South American Protestants jus- 
tify the existence of Protestant churches. This is 
the second reason mentioned by Dr. Fleming for the 
inauguration of Spanish work by his church. It pre- 
sents an unanswerable argument for the legitimacy of 
Protestant work in South America. Speaking of the 
nationalized children of the European colonists in 
Argentina, Dr. Fleming remarks: 

It is the fact that every year there is an increasing number 
of young people growing to maturity who are Protestants by 
birth and by conviction and who are often Presbyterians by 
baptism and training, but whose knowledge of the English 
language is very defective, and occasionally is altogether 
wanting. These are our own people and ought to be looked 
after by the Church of which they are made members in 
baptism. At present they are drifting away from worship 
of every kind, whereas if we had a church to which they 
could attach themselves, some, at least, would become valu- 
able members of the Church of Christ."* 

For a hundred years now English-speaking Protest- 
ant people have been moving into South America. 
Were they to come, Alberdi asked, without the relig- 
ion that made them what they were? By no means. 
They brought their religion with them and that relig- 
ion once brought, by its very nature propagated itself. 

* Buenos Aires Scotch Church MagOMtne, March, zgoa* i. 
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The first Protestant preachers were not 90 nnich mb- 
sonsries 10 South American? as they wcri* pastors 
of iJic immigrants and colonials and FnrciRn cnm- 
miinili», hut iheiV inrltimcc ^vm and inc^ntably sprvad 
beyond those of th«ir omti race and became an appeal 
and inspiration to (hose who had never been touclved 
and affected by such character. 

A typical man of this class was David TrumbuH 
o£ \''alparai90, the pioneer missionaiy in Chile, whose 
nanie is stil! gratefully revered, and wlio deserves to 
be ever remembered for his service in securing a liber- 
alisation of the laws of Chile, in promoting a wider 
ranfifc of thought and sympathy, in uplifting the tone 
of a foreign cwiimunity in a commercial city, and 
in embodying high ideals of noble and companionable 
character. In all South America we found no for- 
eign community more happily interrelated or better 
maintaining home ideaU and religious institutions tlum 
the foreign community in X'alparaieo. Many causes 
have doubtless operated to produce iliis, notably the 
work of Dr. TnunbuU's successors and the liigh and 
Christian tone of certain prominent business tiousis, 
hut doubtless also. Dr. TrumhuH's influence is seen 
in this. For more than forty years be ministered 
to the Hngltsh-spcaking people of Valparaiso, at the 
same time that he made the well being of Qrilc his 
one great care. When the struggle for tlic passage of 
laws providing for chil marriage and religious free- 
dom and otlicr reforms was at iit height, a struggle 
in which he was the ccnlral iigure, he vowed that ii 
the measures pa.ssed. out of gratitude and cnnfideiice 
he would become a citizen of tlic land to which he 
had given his liic. And he fulfilled his vow. The 
h^h United Stale? of&ctal who once spoke of him aa 
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a " renegade American " was not informed as to the 

man or his work. They are suitably described in the 

inscription on the great stone over his grave in the 

foreign cemetery at Valparaiso, a cemetery in which 

there rest also the bodies of Dr. Allis, another of the 

most faithful missionaries, and of some of the little 

children who, in simplicity, have shared the fortunes 

of conditions which they could neither choose nor 

refuse* 

MEMORIAE SACRUM 

The. Reverend 
David Trumbull, D. D. 

Founder and Minister of the Union Church, Valparaiso. 

Bom in Elizabeth, N. J., ist of Nov., 1819. 

Died in Valparaiso, ist of Feb., 1899. 

For forty- three years he gave himself to unwearied and 
successful effort in the cause of evangelical truth and relig- 
ious liberty in this country. As a gifted and faithful minister 
and as a friend he was honored and loved by foreign resi- 
dents on this coast In his public life he was the cotmsellor 
of statesmen, the supporter of every good enterprise, the 
helper of the poor, and the consoler of the afflicted. 

In memory of 
His eminent services, fidelity, charity and sympathy 

This monument 

Has been raised by his friends in this community 

And by citizens of his adopted country. 

All over South America, where the English and Ger- 
man-speaking people have come to settle or carry on 
business, they have their own Protestant services. 
And such services must be maintained for the moral 
life of these people and their children. It would be 
wrong not to have them, but it is impossible to have 
them without releasing influences which are subver- 
sive of the old South American religious system. 
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wy. The Latin American states need the type of 
teractcr which only a strong evangclicai rcltgti:id can 
" Owing to the lamentable want oi public 
Ibrality soutli nf the equator, and to tlic cj-nicism of 
be pi}litii.':il vultures tvho make it their busines-t to 
wcy upon their fatherland." says Mr. Child, " it is 
Uways a painful taj^lc to speak about Uie adminstra- 
lon of the South American Republics,"* 
I Etscwltere Mr. Cliild fulfills this painful task. 

■ The whole flpparAtu* of repulilicinixm in these countrie* 
I farce, anJ in spite of Uie sonorous speeches of afier- 
pnncf oraiors ihiy have not y« begnn ti) wijoy rToi the 
elcnicniary p(>lilU-»l liberty. A brief fiance at iHc past 
ihtory a! the Sauth American Rqiublie* will expUin why 
ta» is Mi. Put convetiieiKe' sake we will take the Ai-Keuliiie 
k an example, tlie bt>!oiT of the others haag In all esienlial 
an.iloBous nnrj paralkU After the scparalicR from 
I rSlo, the Arneuutie*, prciKU-ed by Ihrcc cenmtu-i iif 
^ntth ilominn^un to look to tlicir rnlera for cvi-rjrllutiir. and 
I dispeitsc wilh iuhiittive of all kindi tn (be orgBniuttoa 
1 adminiMratiPi] uf their nctii>iia1 snd econociical life, 
t a toss wlttt iiM to make of ilicir newly-ocquitrd 
They were free citiiens, but they did not koow 
-itizenship meani. They h.nd vague Uut of their 
(ghu, liut nn idea of their duties— a coinUtfiin. by tlie way, 
|| wlitcli they havu rrmameil lo the present day. therein re- 
■nblins very cloteli the Freiidi, who have spent a wbcl« 
^tiiry in luming that dtixcno a! a repuhlic have datiei 
I well a* rightj, oud that the eitixen who values Ills ngM* 
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future history in the past experience of the United States. 
Thus the text of the American Constitution and its federajtive 
doctrines were adopted, and the political heroes and juriscon- 
sults of the United States acquired new admirers and new 
disciples south of the equator. The modem Argentine Re- 
public found its salvation in imitation, but the salvation has 
not been complete, because the imitation of North American 
institutions has been in the letter rather than in the spirit. 
. . . The Argentines have eliminated virtue from their de- 
mocracy; they have forgotten that they ever had souls; and 
yet they talk of their greatness and revel in prodigious sta- 
tistics. But in what does a nation's greatness consist? To 
quote the words of James Anthony Froude, in his " Oceana " : 
" Whether (a nation) be great or little depends entirely on 
the sort of men and women that it is producing. A sound 
nation is a nation that is composed of sound human beings, 
healthy in body, strong of limb, true in word and deed — 
brave, sober, temperate, chaste, to whom morals are of more 
importance than wealth or knowledge — ^where duty is first and 
the rights of man are second — where, in short, men grow up 
and live and work, having in them what our ancestors called 
the fear of God." ^ 

This is a far severer indictment than we would 
draw. We take a much more hopeful and favorable 
view, but Mr. Child describes South America's great- 
est need. And that fear of God Romanism has not 
supplied in all these centuries of domination. It has 
given South America neither the religion, the ethics, 
nor the politics of the New Testament. 

Sometimes it is said that South America is back- 
ward and politically dilapidated because of the char- 
acter of the people, not because of their religion. 
Dr. Lane, of Brazil, has answered this view: 

Much has been written about the decline of the Latin races, 
as if certain races were doomed because of their ancestors. 
It would be a monstrous thing, from a Christian standpoint, 

^ Child, "The Spanish American Republics," 329. 
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i« nation or an iTdividual mu/f (all brliind lo the nee of 

B uniler ihc fatal tuQucnec of the blnod in Uidr vrin». We 

fi Dirt fielti-vc it, tmi agree wiih Emll dc Lnvitlye, who wruU 

; SUbjfet flomr twentr-frvc years ago. ibat it t» nitfier 

IJBucation of rclisiDo than of race Coiltirics of wrrtng 

kiiiit— acting (two wrong motivti. iJic cCTecU nf vidoiii 

or no tdncation, will make ihu people of nny nii:e 

lik; btit tbcrc la an rJacation buei-d uiion the principle uf 

t JHirY Cfart»tianity whJdi will make the t>cnple of any race 

rviig; (he pciwiT ol Tmtli Ui GuJ's wdtiI, oti the inlellKla 

1 hcatrtt of men, will rcgcnemte a nation as Mireljr a» It 

I individual, purify its pcditiu and tmigliEcn out iu 
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I Am* 



Latin America has made in itoine parts of it real 
pr<^rc*s since Mr. Giild wrote the wonls quote!, but 
tlie need oT character and prind{ilc 19 an threat as 
ever in the face ill the nrw and acute problenu of 
the present day. The rcspon!>ibiiity for helping Latin 
America to tnect tlits need rcst« upon us. tlie nearest 

aghbor. Wc have assumed toward the American 
iihlict an attitude of political responsibility \Yhich, 

iwcvcr acceptable it was to them once, has become 
a Tittle irritaiing Ut tlieni now. Tliey are afraid iiuw 
of growing American predominance and arc fearful 
lest American oversight slwuUl work to their humili- 
ation and dei>cndcncc. The only safe and certain 
way (o disarm such fears and to win their confidaice 
and to help them io their problem is to establish a 
clfwcr relationship in reJiffiou.i convictions and moral 

inciplcs. There is no adequate reformatory agency 

,vc Chrtftianity, and tliere is no cemrnt of personal 

natioaal iutcrcuursc cumpaniblr witli commmi rc- 

iigioiiH sentimcnlfi aiul belief* and hopcti. We owe 

it not less to the comiDon destiny of this Western 

) n* BntMn UuHiHn, VtiL 1. Ha 1, «. 
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Hemisphere that we should share with these people 
the real Christian inheritance to which so many of 
them are strangers, than we owe it to them as nations 
and as men. Foreign missions are the main channel 
through which that inheritance is to be given. 

Let us hear this last consideration in the words 
of the Anglican Bishop of Argentina, whose seat is 
in Buenos Aires and whose work lays on him the 
burden of South America's real need: 

"The Needs of South America," how great and pathetic 
they are! The world's empty continent — the hope of the 
future — the home to be of millions of Europeans, who are 
already beginning to flow there in a steady stream — it is 
without true religion, and does not realize its danger! The 
form of the faith prevalent is the weakest and most corrupt 
known, and it is impossible to believe that the rising young 
nationalities of the continent can long be content with it 
Indeed they are not content with it now. Yet a faith they 
must have. What hope is there for Argentina, for example, 
that Spanish-speaking United States of the future, without 
true religion ? Of what use are vast material resources, rapid 
development, wealth, knowledge, power, without that? 
Surely God has a place in the world for these brilliant 
Southern races. They are still full of vitality. We have no 
right to speak of them as effete and played out, especially 
when we know the marvelous recuperative power of the 
human race. Well, where should this place of development 
be but in the free air and temperate climate and wide spaces 
of the new world, far from the social tyrannies and relig- 
ious superstitions which have hitherto retarded their proper 
growth? It is nothing less than axiomatic that South Amer- 
ica needs true religion, if its future history is not to be a 
disappointment and its development a failure. . . . 

South America needs what Christian England, if the 
Church were but moved with more faith and love, could 
easily give — ^true religion, viz.. Reformed, Scriptural, Apos- 
tolic Christianity. Our own people need it, that they may 
be saved from only too possible degradation. The Spanish 
and Portuguese-speaking people need it, that they may de- 



velop into the strong tne natiuni tliey dcsirt to be. The 
aboriginal races of Indian* nenl il, ihst ihcy may be savc<J 
from extinction anil find ihcir place, ion, in ibc kingdam of 
God. 

If missionary work is not warranlerl and dcmaodcd 
in conditions like these, where is it legitimalj:? 

IL But if our missions in Latin America arc josti- 
finl and necessary, caii llicy ht <!oiidtictcd wit])Oiil en- 
countering tlie antagonism of tlic Roman Catholic 
Church in Latin America and in the United Staler? 

Well, as a matter of fact, they do not escape and 
never have cscajied tliis antagonism, no mailer what 
the care and spirit with which they have been oon- 
dueled. One could t]uote criticism.s by Roman Cath- 
olics oi the American Episcopal Missions in Brazil 
and the Philippines, allliou^h in the tatter tlic blission 
tias sought carefLilIy tn protrct itself from tlic AUEpic- 
ion of proselytizing among tlie Uoman Catholic Fil- 
ipino*, And \vc aD knuw how tlic Protcst;int mi»- 
sioaa in all parts nf Latin Amerita have been assailed 
by the Roman CJiurch and how lUc orgaiij of tlie 
Chiu'ch in the United States have dealt with any who 
lave dared to state the facts r^ariling Latin Am«ri- 
can conditions. Now is ail this inevitable? 

History helps n$ to answer tlii> question. Tber« 
was a time when in th« Philippines and in all Latin 
America there Wtt» no religious liberty, no free »i)e«ch, 
no public cdDcation, on civil mjarrtage:, ac> tiurial rites 
or interment iit a cemetery for a Pr^itestanl, no valid 
baptism for I'rotcsisnt children and cooacqucntly in 
some lands no ri^ht uf inheritance. These iiit'.>ler-- 
able conditions have pa^cd away. Did they pass 
away without tlic antagoni.'im of the Roman Catholic 
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Qiurch? It fought every one of these reforms. It 
is fighting some of them still. Not one advance has 
been made toward free institutions and free educa- 
tion and freedom of opinion and speech and religion 
in Latin America without encountering relentless 
opposition from the Roman organization. If every 
step thus far toward the emancipation and enlighten- 
ment of South America has been antagonized by the 
Roman Catholic Church, we must not be surprised or 
intimidated if we continue to meet with opposition. 

For let us candidly and fearlessly face the real 
facts. It is very well to seek to justify some of our 
work in South America by pointing out the atheism 
and unbelief which need to be dealt with and also 
the great aboriginal population which is to be reached, 
but neither of these considerations will save us from 
the opposition of the Roman Catholic Church, for, 
however unwarrantedly, the Roman Catholic Church 
in South America claims almost all the accessible 
Indian population, so that our work among them is 
resented by the Roman Church as much as work for 
the rest of the population, and, curious as the fact 
may appear, the atheism and unbelief and immorality 
of South America are all nominally Roman Catholic. 
In no South American country have the men of the 
land more completely thrown off religion than in the 
Argentine, and yet nominally these men are Roman 
Catholics and the constitution of the Argentine re- 
quires that the President of the Republic shall be a 
Roman Catholic. In Chile, as we have seen, where 
la third of the births are illegitimate and 60 per cent 
of the population is illiterate, the government census 
gives 98 per cent of the population as Roman Catho- 
lics, while in Brazil, where the government census 
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of 1S90 gave a perceatagv of iilvgitimacy of 18 per 
cent and of illiteracy of 80 per cent, the uf&dal re- 
turns gave 99 p«r cent of the jjcoplc as Roman Catho- 
lics, lo other words, by the (declaration of the oiftdal 
census in Brazil and Chile, practically all th« ilJejjit- 
iinacy and illiteracy is Roman Catholic iHegitimitry 
and illiteracy. You cannot do anythinf; for the people 
of Brawl or Chile that is not 00 the face of il work 
for Roman Catholics. We do not believe that that 
fact puts Iheni f>eycBid the pale of enlightenment and 
makes any effort to relieve them unwarrantable, but 
the simple fact cannot be escaped tliat whatever mh- 
siotis arc operated in tliesc lands or indeed io any 
I..atin American lands arc operated among nominal 
Kotnan Catholics; for the Roman Catholic Church 
datms them all as its own. 

^\nd the situatian is not relieved by tliat view of 
our million work in these lands which would acquit 
it of all responsibility for establishing cvanRclical 
churches and would be satisfied to conduct it simply 
as a moral and educational influence, seeking by iu 
example to awaken the Roman Catholic Clnir<:h to 
better standards and a purer life. The Roman Cath- 
olic Omrcli apijroves of such Protestant missions no 
nmre than of tlie otlicr kind. It has opposed sacb 
work as earnestly as it has fotiglit the evangelistic ef- 
fort. In the Argentine House of Deputies it assailed, 
Ihro-jgh one of its bidiops, Mr. Morris's schooU, and 
is Brazil, American Cathulics have Lamented tiic worli; 
even of Protectant in5tiltitii>nE which, although in tliij> 
they were In error, they declared had no evangelistic 
purpose or iniluence.' 

As a matter of fact unr missions are welcomed 

■V** Amifican CalkiiU Otrlrily Kirinr. ]nlr. titit, 47>- 
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in every Latin American land, but not by the Roman 
Catholic Church. Both in South America and here 
that Church steadfastly resents and opposes every 
such effort. We may lament this. We may believe 
that it is the height of folly for the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States and Canada to seek to 
deny or cloak the indisputable facts regarding Latin 
America. But the cold truth is that we cannot carry 
on any Protestant work of any sort whatever in Latin 
America without encountering the opposition of the 
Roman Catholic Church both there and here. 

III. If, then, this opposition is unavoidable, what 
course are we to pursue? i. We are to do our duty. 
It is our duty to minister to human need. We are to 
maintain our missions in Latin America and to seek 
to evangelize the peq)le of Latin America with the 
Christian Gospel just as we seek to evangelize the 
Japanese Buddhist sects whose doctrines and rites are 
scarcely less Christian than those of many of the peo- 
ple in Latin America. 

2. We are to seek to build up evangelical 
churches in Latin America and to receive into these 
churches converted men and women, whether these 
men and women have been nominal Roman Catholics 
and actual atheists and unbelievers, or whether they 
have been open repudiators of all religion, or whether, 
as will usually be the case, they are men and women 
who have sought for moral and spiritual satisfaction 
in the Roman Catholic Church as it is in South Amer- 
ica and have been disappointed. Most of the earnest 
members of the evangelical churches in Latin Amer- 
ica have been devout Roman Catholics, who were dis- 
contented with their vain search for life and peace. 
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I nt ia :^aid that this is prosclytism, oar rqity is that we 
ablKK' pru«:lytisiii as much as any me, when that pros- 
dyltsm is the cfEorl to win a man from one iorm of 
Christian faith to anothtn". but the Latin Anwrican 
fomi of Christianity is so inadcqualp and ntisrepresen- 
tativc that to preach the truth to It is not prosdytism, 
hut tlic Oirisliau duty of Nortli American Christians, 
both Protestant and CathoUc. 

3. We are to pursue in all this work the mo*t 
irenic course. We arc not to attack the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. Thai is not good policy and it is not good 
principle, and it is to many of us practically Imposat- 
bhj. Wc grew up here wtlh many friends tn the Ro- 
man Catholic Church and we have many friends in h 
now. We believe that here and even in Latin Amer- 
ica it bokli some great fundamental Christian truth?. 
We respect tlie piely and cousecmiion of ntany of its 
men and women. Wc ate appalled at the mass of cvi! 
which ha.s overcriisted it in Uitin America, but even 
so wc cannot wage a war against it. Our purpose and 
desire are to preacli Christ and to set forth the posi- 
tive truth in Im'e. This course will result in the de- 
struction of error. E\-ca this course will be 0{>}i05ed 
by the Latin American Qiurch. but nevertheless in 
spite of stich opposition, in spite of the insults and 
slander by which all who tr)* to show the actual coo- 
ditiuus in Latin America will tic assailed in tlte United 
Slates, we must not be provoked into uuWindncss or 
[njurtice toward that which ie good and true in the 
Roman CuUiolic Oiurdi, both among its people and 
among its leaders, 

4- We niunt he patient and hopeful. If we hnve 
the truth it will prevail. And all the forces of human 
progress are whli us. Indeed, there arc some entirely 
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too free and radical forces awaking within the Roman 
Catholic Church and among the Latin American peo- 
ple. We must beware of sympathy with anti-clerical 
movements which rest on principles which are anti- 
religious, and with tendencies of thought which not 
only destroy tradition but by the same token dissolve 
history. We have no easy path. The true path is 
never easy in the midst of conflicting extremes. To 
be a rank partisan is far simpler than to extricate 
truth from error in antagonistic views and travel on 
even ways. 

5. We must recognize sympathetically the prob- 
lem with which the Roman Catholic Church has to 
deal. It is stupendous. One's heart goes out to the 
earnest men who have to bear this burden. It remains 
to be seen whether the capacity of adjustment to new 
and unavoidable conditions and to truth is in the 
Church, or whether it is incapable of being reformed. 
There are many who assert that it is. We venture to 
believe otherwise, regarding large sections of it at 
least, though in other large sections a work of destruc- 
tion and regeneration must be done as radical almost 
as any needed in heathenism. 

IV, And now, lastly, if we are to go forward, in 
this spirit of good will and friendliness, with un- 
daunted determination; how are we to get for these 
missions adequate interest and support at home? 

Those who are now interested in such missions are 
interested, as a rule, from ultra-Protestant and mili- 
tant anti-Papal convictions, and their argument for 
missions in Latin America would involve as an in- 
evitable corollary a great propaganda in the United 
States and Canada against the Roman Catholic 
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Qiurch. I do not believe wc ought to take ap liw 
matter in tiiis way. It is true Uiat the Rcnnati Catholic 
Church in thf Uniwd States makes it very difficult to 
lake it up in any other way. It insists tliat the Roman 
Catholic Church is one in all lands and in all igvs, and 
that ti.1 state wliat Wr know to he the facts about I.Atin 
America iii to iibel and attack the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United Stales and Canada. Thi* i» a 
terrible responsibihty to assume, and one longs far 
the (lay when the Roman Catholic Clmrch in our land 
will be as bold as Cardinal Vaughan and Father Sbcr- 
in»n and niany another ecctestaslic has been, and de< 
nounce and renounce the evils and abuses wliidi floar- 
ish under the name of the Roman Catholic Church in 
all Latin America. And we mu^t anticipate this day 
and be wise enough and generous enough nut to allow 
the American and Canadian Roman Catholics to 
shoulder the shsmc of Latin America m bHo'I denial 
of indisputable facts, 

Omp propagonda must be carried on on the ba.ii» of 
these facts — namely, the condititms of need in Latin 
America wIHch utianswerable evidence can establish, 

I. First of all we must set fonh these conditions 
and prove thvtti by evidence whirh cannot be j;ainKitd. 
Whenever evidence creeps into our presentation 
which can ht gainsaid or disputed, wc are in danger 
of danuKinR the case which must be made. Such 
faulty evidence cannot invalidate the .«onnd evidence^ 
but it diverts attention and it compromises the argu- 
ment It t.i no easy nuiticr to he faullle^s here whcD 
we review all the tcstimeoy which is current. But 
we must take iiain« to Ite 3l>^iolutely accurate, and then 
we must speak out uoJlinchingiy the facts whidi de- 
mand attention and uliich dare not be obscured 
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2. We must challenge the conscience of Great 
Britain and America. The South American Journal 
states that Great Britain has £555,142,041 capital in- 
vested in South America, and that her dividends from 
this investment in 1909 were £25,437,030. That is 
more each month than the total expenditure on evan- 
gelical missions in South America in a hundred years. 
In the face of such a statement as that quoted from 
the Bishop of Argentina, can a nation con- 
scientiously do such a thing as this, draw a stream 
of national wealth from these lands and contribute to 
them no moral or spiritual treasure, or next to none? 

3. We must, temperately but firmly dispute the 
position, that the whole Church is facing the whole 
world task, or is entitled to claim the divine resources 
available for a world enterprise alone, if it excludes 
from its view the need and appeal of Latin America, 
or fails to offer all the help which Christian sympathy 
and service can give to the warm-hearted, generous 
people wrestling with great problems beneath the stars 
of the far Southern skies. 
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